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There’s a Fungus Among Us : : : 


WVWerdict: Sentence: 

Guilty of damaging — To be subjected to, and hence controlled by, 

Cotton (damping-off) TERRACLOR—Olin Mathieson’s new fungicide for 2 
Crucifers (club root and black root) certain soil-borne diseases. Available as 10%, 

Lettuce (leaf drop and bottom rot) 20%, and 40% dust...75% wettable powder... 

Green Beans (root and stem rot) 2 lb. emulsifiable. Possesses a long residual action— 

Potatoes (scab and damping-off) one application is often effective from planting time 

Alfalfa and Clover (crown rot) to crop maturity. Write for descriptive literature. 


Wheat seed (common smut or bunt) TKierrnciow 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
INSECTICIDE DIVISION * BALTIMORE + LITTLE ROCK 


Ornamentals (crown rot, black rot, stem rot, 
and flower blight) 


TERRACLOR® is a trademark 


4474 


Aldrin * BHC * Chlordane ® DDT e Dieldrin ® Endrin * Ferbam ® Grain Fumigants ®* Heptachlor ® Lindane * Malathion * Omazene 
THIE Parathion * PCP * Phosdrin © Phytomycin * Rotenone * Seed Protectants * TEPP * Toxaphene * Weed and Brush Killers 


Need more phosphate in a hurry? 
Call International. You'll get it 
fast! That’s one reason so many 
plants depend on International—for 
here are the resources and 
facilities to give you extra-special 
service as a matter of simple 
routine. This service is yours to 
command, yours to depend on 
WH EN YOU'VE GOT TO GET IT fF AST because of International’s huge 
production and enormous storage 
: } . capacity at mines and plants in 
DIAL INTERNATIONAL Florida and Tennessee. You have 
available a full range of grades 
of quality-controlled phosphates 
and a traffic service that will meet 


your most exacting schedules. 


ge | wy 


pevesnartcres MANETILE £ Ghell. COL: SA 
. Tre f 


Wl2L 6-TIY) 


for Industry 
and Agriculture 


quality controlled... 


PHOSPHATE 
ROCK 


* for the manufacture of complete fertilizers 
* for the manufacture of industrial chemicals 
* ground rock phosphate for direct application 


to the soil 
go. RD 


Cems PHOSPHATE MINERALS DIVISION 
INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 * Phosphote Mines and Plants in Florida at Noralyn, Peace Valley, Achan, Mulberry; in Tennessee at Mt. Pleasant and Wales 
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HEPTACHLOR 


VERSATILITY 


Means More Profits For You! 


HERE’S WHY— 
Heptachlor controls insects in all these classifications: 


FORAGE INSECTS GRASSHOPPERS 
SOIL INSECTS SEED INSECTS 
COTTON INSECTS MOSQUITOES 
VEGETABLE INSECTS CITRUS INSECTS 


With this complete control you can— 


f 


“gf LOWER PRODUCTION COSTS 
a/ HAVE LESS MONEY IN INVENTORIES 

/ SIMPLIFY MERCHANDISING AND SELLING 
“4 CONCENTRATE SALES PROMOTION EFFORTS 


CASH IN ON HEPTACHLOR IN 1957 


1957 National Advertising and Promotion paves the 
way. Heptachlor’s effectiveness, widely proved 

at Experiment Stations and in actual use through- 
out the country, backs up sales. 


For more market potent'al ... It’s Heptachlor in 1957. 


EMICAL CORPORATION 
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IBES: 2 Fee 
venue, Chicago 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING ~........--..- 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 
TALE ENDS 


PUBLISHED monthly on the Ist by Industry Pub- 
lications, Inc. 


ADVERTISING and Editorials office, P. 0. Box 31, 
Caldwell, New Jersey. 

PUBLICATION Office: 123 Market Pl., Baltimore, Md. 
ENTERED as second-class matter November 4, 1949 


at the Post Office at Baltimore, Md., under the Act 
of March 3, 1879. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: United States, 1 year. $3.00; 
2 years, $5.00. Canada and Pan American countries. 


1 year, $4.00; 2 years, $7.00. All other foreign coun- 
tries, 1 year, $9.00; 2 years, $15. 

SINGLE COPIES: current issue: $0.50; all back num- 
bers $1.00. Postage and handling charges for foreign 
countries on single copies: $1.00. Claims for missing 
numbers will not be allowed if received more than 60 
days from date of mailing. No claims allowed from 
subscribers arising from failure to notify the Circuta- 
tion department of a change of address, or because 
a copy is ‘missing from files.’’ 

ADVERTISING RATES known on request. Clesing 
date for copy—5th of month preceding month of issue. 
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The advertisement on the opposite page is the sixth in a series 
in a powerful and continuing campaign directed to the attention of more 
than 3144 MILLION readers of farm magazines. 


Nitrogen Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation, is con- 
ducting this campaign to serve the best interests of the farmer, the ferti- 
lizer manufacturer, the county agent, the country banker, the experiment 


station, the extension service and all others interested in a profitable 
agriculture. 


© This campaign is designed to be helpful to you in your efforts to 


serve the farmer. We trust that it meets with your approval and we 
greatly appreciate any comments or suggestions you may wish to send us. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


See Your 
County Agent 


Ask your County Agent 
to recommend the an- 


“When low crop prices put you fertilizing my best meadow to triple 


alyses and amounts of through the wringer, it’s no time to let my seed yield. I’ll sell some grass seed 
fertilizers best suited for your crops and eee ’ 
Eollatitia advied to you is based on the UP On good farming. The best way to next summer and I’ll need some for my 
latest official recommendations from your oo : os bape eo he ae 
A rcporiment Station, make money is tC keep your costs soil bank program. 
down. That’s why I’m using more fer- és : 
—— Ahram Ss Th ; Most of my clay loam corn land 
| i er than ever before. e extra F =p : 
ge ¥ See Your acon Fe sau: will get fertilizer plowed down this 
rd if ields et from extra fertilizer are : a 
ef >» Banker y 8 fall. By doing this in the off season, 


the lowest cost yields I produce. 


> 
IMG ; 
1a Nd ee I'll be ready to plant early next year. 
we be wm k " y 


now that fertilizer is low “An extra 200 pounds of fertilizer I plan to stick to my acreage allotment 


t ompared to other things the : he ¢ “7° 
thas le 4 eee aibiecetein ar hits per acre on wheat gives me 10 extra and use about $35 worth of fertilizer 
ger yields of better quality crops. If you bushels. That’s six bushels extra profit per acre. With $30 worth this year, I 
need money to buy more fertilizer, talk ; 2 5 
it over with your banker. = ¢ «Per acre. Because of the soil bank, I’m expect to get 95 to 100 bushels per 

eal f is ‘ : . : : eg 
s ¥ ‘ aA planting 65 acres this fall instead of acre. Every dollar’s worth of fertilizer 
“a — wv AN 85. TVll make more-money on fewer on corn gives me two or three extra 
r L\\a \lh ee : : 
bcos \ bs acres of wheat, with less seed and bushels. Show me another way to grow 
Your fertilizer dealer can My ial labor and more fertilizer. corn so cheap! 
supply you with a good M\\ 
brand of fertilizer in the amounts and a ral « - ; 
analyses recommended by your County I’m fertilizing all my pastures to I don’t know where crop prices are 
Agent. Hel r dealer to get your fer- : 
tilkzer rea ia on na oom cpa Sat Satie grow more feed my cattle can harvest. headed, but my production costs are 
order early and accepting prompt deliv- Grazing crops are good green feed and going down because I’m using more 
ery. Remember, fertilizer grows farm ‘ : a ex 7 
profits. Make sure you use enough this fall! | cost me a lot less than grain. I’m also fertilizer on every crop I grow. 


sak 7 : ier re NITROGEN DIVISION Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
The fertilizer industry serves the farmer. Nitrogen Division serves the fertilizer New York6,N.Y. + Hopewell, Va. + Ironton, Ohio 
SIVISIO® Ly 


industry as America’s leading supplier of nitrogen for use in mixed fertilizers, | Omaha7,Neb. + Atlanta3,Ga. - Columbia1,S.C. + Columbia,Mo. \& by 
St.Paul 4, Minn. + Indianapolis 20, Ind. + Kalamazoo, Mich.  “@oaxe*” 
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Fertilizer Granulation . . . A review of a set of experiments in 
England on the control of the size of granules in the manufacture 
of granulated mixed fertilizers. Results of a batch, pilot-plant unit 
and continuous granulation in full-scale rotary tube granulators is 


described. Page 34. 


Influencing the Farmer . . . A discussion by panelists representing 
the press, radio, county agent, manufacturer and dealer who gave 
their views on how they affect the farmer’s buying habits; high- 
lighted the 23rd annual meeting of NAC. Page 36. 


About Petroleum Solvents . . . Emulsified insecticide sprays contain- 
ing aromatic petroleum solvents can be used for spraying crops 
without causing injury to the plants, providing the correct degree 
of emulsification is maintained. Page 42. 


Bagging Equipment . . . A review of the latest equipment available 
to the fertilizer industry for packaging in 25, 50, 80, 100 and 200 
lb. bags. Comments from leading equipment manufacturers offer 
a comparison of equipment specifications, performance, power and 
space requirements, special features. Pages 45-49. 


The Pesticide Industry . . . Capital investment for goods and services 
is probably higher than in any other type of business. Inventories, 
plus accounts receivable represent a heavy drain on cash reserves, 
which must be reckoned with in the cost of doing business. These 
and other pertinent factors are discussed by Jack Vernon, who re- 
ports on the outlook for the industry, and its stability. Page 51. 


Research in the USDA... A complete report on 15 million dollars 


worth of research in entomology by the Entomology Branch of the 
USDA, Page 52. 


Sulfur, an Essential Nutrient . . . With the diminishing use of sul- 
fate of ammonia and of sulfur pesticides, the matter of providing 
sufficient sulfur to soils for adequate nutrition of crops is assuming 
greater importance every year. Page 69. 


Agricultural Chemicals 
EES SE MSC RE 
i Wwr | 


Puygledi 


You may be puzzled about 
what the stock market will do 
... but there can be no question 
about what magazine to read. 


Agricultural Chemicals offers 
you some 60 editorial pages 
each month, devoted to the tech- 
nical and practical develop- 
ments of the agricultural chem- 
icals industry ... a balanced 
distribution of articles and 
news of interest to the manu- | 
facturer and distributor of in- 
secticides, fertilizers, herbi- 
cides, etc. 


A technically trained staff is 
at YOUR service to edit, and 
interpret the information YOU 
are interested in—news, fea- 
ture articles, meeting reports. 


You can’t afford not to be a 
subscriber. Send in the card 
bound in on page 72 to start 
getting your copies now! 
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P. O. BOX 31 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 
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Cigars and Multiwall Bags 


Kraft Bag Corporation, as a manufacturer of multiwall 
bags, is in the same position as the cigar manufacturer who 
complained that everything to be said about his 25c cigars 
had already been said about 5-centers! 


" ... but there is no doubt a 
the quality of the pe ll bags that 


cJ 
ty} ee 4-47 \ CN A 2anea 
bear the Kraft Bag Corporation stamp! 
Our completely integrated Investigate 
The KRAFTPACKER® Se — 


plants and modern facilities 


producing every type of heavy- Soelech 708 F. Las 
guy gene roe cae a oun bag, free-flowing material 
are second to none! ... highest accuracy 
As an exponent of true spe- and production... 


reduces packaging costs 


’ 
cialization, there isn’t a single BNE Nir aitacnite rate: 


known or desirable time-and-labor-saving 
development that we haven’t already either 
considered, initiated, adopted or built into 
multiwall bags we are called upon to make 
for America’s industries, while continuing 


h for still bette to pack 
eid  ... CO RPO RATIO i 


If your product can be packaged in a multi- | Gilman Paper Company Subsidiary 
wall bag — yon can depend on us to make oe Daly News Bide, Ceagad, 
the bag to fit your product, Plants at St. Marys, Georgia and Gilman, Vermont — 
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Address all communications to 


ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON CO. 


| Exclusive Distributors 


| ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


| _ 
Cable Address: Ashcraft 
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MULTIWALLS 
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FROM TIMBERLANDS and paper mills to 
printing and sewing, every step in the pro- 
duction of Raymond Multiwalls is under the 
complete control of a wholly integrated or- 


ganization. 


Tailor-made from papers adapted to every 
need, including our own asphalt laminated, 
creped kraft, wet-strength, waterproof, col- 


ored kraft and many other laminates. 


With the assurance of getting what you want 


when you want it. 


RAYMOND BAG CORPORATION 


Division of 
[D&emarle PAPER MFG. COMPANY 
m\__% . e . 


Middletown, Ohio « Richmond, Va. 


UNDER CONTROL! 
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RAYMOND Mills provide a clean economical 
system for grinding, blending and classify- 
ing modern types of insecticide formulations 
with diluent materials for producing uni- 
form mixtures. 


Whizzer air separation gives wide range 
fineness control by one simple adjustment 
and it also permits concentrate formula- 
tions to be handled in a single continuous 
process. 


The field strength insecticide powders can 
be made directly from the organic chemical 
material. Sulphur powders and _ su ‘phur 
bearing insecticides can be handled safely 
and efficiently in specially equipped Ray- 
mond Mills. 


A full range of sizes in both the Raymond 
Roller Mills and Imp Mills makes it possible 
for you to select just the type equipment re- 
quired for your plant capacity and the kind 
of material produced. 


For further details, write for 
Raymond Bulletin No. 68. 


PRESSURE 
RELIEF VENTS 


RAYMOND IMP MILL 


Compact unit requiring m nimum 
floor space. For making field 
strength insecticides and low con- 
centrate formulations. 


RAYMOND ROLLER MILL 


All-purpose, large capacity mill for 
all types of in ectic de dust iormu- 
lations includ-ng high concentrate 
mixtures. 


FLEXIBLE INSTALLATION UNIFORM MATERIAL 


VENT STACK 


= FINISHED | 
CLEAN, DUST-FREE SYSTEM g| | jscwtce Luna, INTIMATE MIXTURES 


SIMPLE, EASY CONTROL HIGH FINENESS 


ROLLER MILL 


AUTOMATIC OPERATION LOW COSTS 


Flow sheet of Roller Mill specially 
equipped for sulphur grinding. 


1314 NORTH BRANCH ST. 
CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING, INC. 


SALES OFFICES IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Combustion Engineering-Superheater Ltd. Montreal, Canada 
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Dry dust insecticides 
cost less to produce- 
cover more uniformly 


when formulated with 


CELINE 


diatomite fillers 
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JM Johns-Manville CELITE 


proouers INDUSTRY’S MOST VERSATILE MINERAL FILLER 


Wren applying dry dust insecticides, - 
it’s the volume that counts. Yet when 

- you buy inerts, you pay by the pound. 
That’s why Celite saves you money be- 
cause it gives you as much as 10 times 
more volume than equal weights of 
other mineral fillers. 


Another important Celite benefit is the 
neutralizing of dense let-down agents. 
These usually pack down and form pock- 
ets of inactive ingredients. But when a 
small percentage of Celite is present its 
high bulking action keeps the final dust 
fluffed up, assuring uniform poison disper- 
sion on any foliage. 


Ask your Celite engineer to demon- 
strate these advantages in your plant. 
Call him at your nearest J-M sales office 
or write Johns-Manville, Box 14, N.Y. 16, 
N.Y. In Canada, Port Credit, Ontario. 


*Celite is Johns-Manville’s registered trade 
mark for its diatomaceous silica products 
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When it comes to service, delivery 


“It’s a pleasure 
to do business 
with International” 


Mrs. Grace Koos Anderson, President 
N. S. Koos & Son 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 


International’s triple has excellent 
condition too. Digs easier than other 
river barge shipments of triple, 

says Jack Stolar, Superintendent 

of the Koos plant. 


plant for mixed goods and row materia . 
The plant turns out 15 grades, including two 
3 eciatity lines for lowns gad Sipgsborssie 
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and quality of product... 


MM‘: Grace Koos ANDERSON looked out the window of 
her modern, wood-paneled office in Kenosha and 
said, “The old Koos homestead was right over there. So 
I guess you can say I really grew up in the fertilizer 
business.” 

This background has been paying off handsomely for 
her today in her management of a thriving 3-state fertilizer 
and insecticide business. Her wealth of experience and a 
close attention to details help Mrs. Anderson spot im- 
portant, cost-cutting differences in service, supply and 
quality of suppliers. 

And here are just two of the ways doing business with 

International has paid off for her: 
Dependability of delivery: “In the many years we have 
used International, they have never once let us down,” she 
says. This dependability pays off for 
the Koos plant by helping keep opera- 
tions on schedule. It helps give them 
the economy of working out of box cars 
much of the year, without relying en- 
tirely on their 25,000-ton storage ca- 
pacity. “Cuts handling costs, too.” 


Shipping service: “We're realizing freight savings right 
now by using International’s barge shipments to Joliet, 
Illinois, and then by rail to Kenosha ,” she says. 

Jack Stolar, superintendent of the Koos plant, outlines 
other advantages of International’s triple. Stolar, who has 
managed two other midwestern fertilizer plants, says, “In- 
ternational, on the whole, has been a better triple than the 
rest. It digs easier when shipped up in barges and its tex- 
ture is a little better.” 

If you have not already tried International’s service — 
and International’s superior triple superphosphate — why 
not put us to the test. 

You'll find that International’s is the triple with that 
“something-extra” quality that helps you cut costs .. . 
gives you better control of manufacturing conditions . . . 
helps stabilize your formulation prob- 
lems . . . and will reduce the delivered 
unit cost of (P.0;). 

So this year, for a better product 
and service you can depend upon, look 
to International Minerals & Chemical 
Corporation. You'll be glad you did. 


PHOSPHATE CHEMICALS DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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Manufactured by 
CHEMAGRO Under license from 
CORPORATION A EARBENFABRIKEN 


: New York. N. 1K BAYER 


Leverkusen, Germany 


SYSTOX™ 


Registration Status 


Introduced in 1951, SYSTOX has given consistent and 
outstandingly effective control of mites, aphids and leaf- 
hoppers on a wide variety of crops. The first systemic in- 
secticide ever approved for use on a food crop, SYSTOX 


registrations now include: 


Cotton Cauliflower Muskmelons 
Oranges Potatoes Pineapple 
Grapefruit Lettuce Walnuts 
Lemons Cabbage _ Pecans 

Seed Alfalfa Apples Almonds 
Beans Pears Ornamentals 
Brussels Sprouts Grapes Non-Bearing 
Broccoli Strawberries Fruits 


*Registered Trademark 


CHEMAGRO CORPORATION 


437 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16,N. Y 
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The 30 years of unequaliea 
experience of U.S. Phosphoric 
Products in phosphate 
fertilizers mean also 
unequalled quality and 
dependability today 


as your source for 
GRANULAR Triple Superphosphate. 


Whatever grade you require, 
you can depend upon 
your Bradley & Baker 


representative to arrange 


v% 
> 


your shipments for prompt, 


aw 
* Yi 
ee 


reliable delivery of a 


re 


product superior in quality, 
uniformity and strength. 
Call upon him today. 


COARS!| 


TRIPLE 
SUPERPHOSPHATE | 


U.S. VHOSPHORIC 
Division 
TENNESSEE RODUCTS 


CORPORATION & Tampa, Florida 


Sales agent: BRADLEY & BAKER 
155 EAST 44th STREET * NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


District Sales Offices: ATLANTA * INDIANAPOLIS ~- ST. LOUIS * NORFOLK © HOUSTON 


“BUYING ARKSAFE MULTIWALLS WAS A GOOD MOVE 


<a 
Production Manager Purchasing S Agent 
... the bag filling operation is r: sning much ...After our Production Manager 
better. The men like the w~ hey handle left, | decided to make another good 
and report far less break .. The saving move—and made a note on my 


in time m 
to them.” 


calendar pad. 


og than justif’ sur going over 
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Prove to Yourself the = Advantages of 


+ Storage Stability + Performance + Simplified Operations 


Emulsifiable concentrates with excellent storage stability 
and performance are made with Triton X-151 or 
Triton X-171. 


Check the important advantages you get by using these 
Triton emulsifiers in your agricultural formulations: 


Stability during long storage—accelerated storage 
tests made in our laboratories, and by many of our 
customers show that: Triton X-151 and Triron X-171 
outperform other emulsifiers in resistance to breakdown 
during long storage of concentrates. This points out 
just one of the many facts which help explain their 
fast-growing acceptance: Ether-type emulsifiers, such as 
the TriTon emulsifiers, are more stable than ester-type 
products under the varied conditions of storage encoun- 
tered in the field. 


Performance—field and laboratory results show 
uniformly good performance of emulsifiable concen- 
trates using Triton X-151 and Triron X-171 alone 

TRITON /s a trademark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and in principal foreign countries. 


Write us for further information or contact our field office nearest you. 
222 N. Michigan Ave. 25 Beale Street 350 Fifth Avenue 


Chicago 1, lil. San Francisco 5, California New York 1, New York 
5657 Wilshire Boulevard 216 Finance Building 2 Manse Road 
Los Angeles 36, California 1009 Baltimore Ave. West Hill, Ontario, Canada 


Kansas City 5, Missouri 
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or in conjunction with each other. These two TRITON 
emulsifiers offer outstanding spontaneity and stability 
to pesticide emulsions. Their versatility enables them 
to handle a wide variety of toxicant-solvent systems in 
waters of varying hardness. 


Simplified Operations—TRiron X-151 and Triton 
X-171 alone will handle practically all your emulsi- 
fication problems. There is no need to purchase and 
store an assortment of emulsifiers... and with TriTon 
X-151 or X-171 in your formulations, your spring 
rush schedules need not be upset by reworking of 
faulty concentrates left in storage as carry-over from 
a previous season. 


Chemicals for Industry 


FI ROHM & HAAS 


COM PANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Representatives in principal foreign countries 
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DUOTITE BAGS 


Give 3 way protection 
against sifting 


DOUBLE-FOLD 
HEAT SEAL 


Easy, safe closure 
for filled bags 


DUOTITE 
BOTTOM 


Double folded heat seal 
_ absolutely will not 
permit sifting 


INNER LINING 
Natural kraft or 

special lining for 
extra protection 


You assure your customers of full measure and 
safe delivery of dry chemicals — even sift-prone 
and poisonous powders — mace you pack them 
in Duotite bags. 

Duotite bags are made with strong Kraft outer 
wrappers and lined with a wide selection of 
papers and films to suit your product. They are 
designed to enable you to make sift-proof closures 
— heat sealed if preferred. Bottoms are double 
folded — heat sealed and pasted to give positive 
protection against sifting. 

Continental makes a complete line of packages 
for special chemical products. Call on us for the 
answer to your specific packaging problem. 


CONTINENTAL E CAN COMPANY 


t SHELLMAR- BETNER DIVISION ne 
J QUALITY PRINTERS AND CONVERTERS OF FLEXIBLE PACKAGING MATERIALS 
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LOOK what Fulton can do 
for you with a paper bag]! 


You may specify printing on any paper bag in 
Notes 
~~ sale 


— permitting higher 


~~ 


bags with paper or polyethylene ~ laminations keep out dampness, retain 


“ 


proper moisture inside. Or if you have other difficult packaging problems, 


HSS , 


Fulton’s Special Services Division will assist in developing a package 


that suits you perfectly. Just call or write your nearest 


“(4 Vig ft 
LT fp tit ek 
4 MAM yi im 
se SPOLTL LL fy 6 


Fulton branch today. 


Fulton 


BAG & COTTON MILLS 


ATLANTA *« CHICAGO + DALLAS + DENVER *+ ~ KANSAS CITY 
LOS ANGELES * MINNEAPOLIS » NEW ORLEANS » NEW YORK * OKLAHOMA CITY 
PHOENIX + ST.LOUIS » SAN FRANCISCO + SAVANNAH + WINTER HAVEN 
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PHILLIPS 


ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


AMMONIUM SULFATE 


New Premium Quality Phillips 66 
Ammonium Sulfate contains 21% 
nitrogen, 23.8% sulfur. It is dry- 
cured to remove excess moisture, 
prevent caking. Uniform dust-free  » 
crystals flow freely, mix easily. 
Ideal for all analyses of mixed 
goods and for direct application. 
Available in bags or bulk. 


Fertilizer 
Materials for 
High 
Analysis 
Mixtures 


Phillips 66 Agricultural Ammonia 
contains 82% nitrogen. It’s a con- 
venient, economical source of ni- 
trogen for formulation of mixed 
goods. Tank car shipments are 
assured to Phillips contract cus- 
tomers by Phillips huge pro- 
duction facilities in the Texas 
Panhandle and at Adams Ter- 
minal near Houston. 
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TRIPLE SUPERPHOSPHATE 


Phillips 66 Triple Superphosphate 

contains 46% available phosphoric 

acid. Ideal for use in formulation 
- of high-analysis fertilizers. 
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NITROGEN SOLUTIONS AMMONIUM NITRATE 


Phillips 66 Prilled Ammonium Ni- 
trate contains 33.5% nitrogen. The 
small, coated prills resist caking, 
handle easily. Depend on Phillips 
66 Prilled Ammonium Nitrate for 
uniform free-flowing properties 
and top-notch crop response as a 
direct application material. It’s an 
ideal companion high nitrogen fer- 
tilizer for your quality mixed goods. 


Get more N per dollar! There are 
three Phillips 66 Nitrogen Solu- 
tions for use in preparation of 
high-analysis fertilizers and the 
ammoniation of superphosphate. 
These solutions help to keep man- 
ufacturing costs low; help rapid, 
thorough curing. 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A Subsidiary of Phillips Petroleum Company, Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


Offices ir: 


HOUSTON, TEX.—1020 E. Holcombe Blvd. ae ip Ba Se St. Mary’s ah 
ee. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. —1112 N. Pennsylvania St.’ ALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—68 South Main 
ATTA TLL, YeiGe First Nell Beak Bldgo KANSAS CITY, MO.—500 West 39th St. SPOKANE, WASH.—521 E. Sprague Ave. 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLA. —Adams Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—212 Sixth St. South ST. LOUIS, MO.—425] Lindell Blvd. 
CHICAGO, ILL.—7 South Dearborn St. NEW YORK, N. Y.—80 Broadway j TAMPA, FLA.—1214 South Dale Mabry 
DENVER, COLO.—1375 Kearney Ave. OMAHA, NEB.— WOW Building TULSA, OKLA. —1708 Utica Square 
DES MOINES, IOWA—6th Floor, Hubbell Bldg. PASADENA, CALIF.—604 Citizens Bank Bldg. WICHITA, KAN. —501 KFH Building 
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DEPENDABLE, HIGH SPEED BAG CLOSING EQUIPMENT 


CLASS 21800 (lett) for fast, eco~- 
nomical closing of paper bags. Iilus- 
trated is Style 21800 H with 5 ft. 
conveyor and 80600 H sewing head 
for making tape bound closure. Tape 
is cut off automatically at each end 
of closure. Sewing head and con- 
veyor adjustable vertically. 


to meet modern 


PRODUCTION 
REQUIREMENTS 


O two jobs are exactly alike — that’s 
why Union Special builds a wide 
variety of bag closing equipment. In the 
Union Special line you will find machines 
for closing all sizes and kinds of bags from 
small textile or paper bags of one pound, or 
less, up to the largest multiwall paper bags 
in use today. Whether your production 
schedule calls for closing just a few bags or 
for high continuous output, Union Special 
can supply the equipment to do the work 
efficiently, economically, dependably! 
Coupled with a complete line of equip- 
ment is Union Special’s vast background 
of experience and technical know-how 
that insures customers of getting THE 
RIGHT MACHINE FOR THE JOB! 
Union Special representatives located in 
all leading industrial centers are qualified 
by experience and training to give you 
expert recommendations. Take advantage 
of the service they offer. 
Ask for recommendations, UNION 
SPECIAL MACHINE CoO., 447 North 
Franklin St., Chicago 10, Illinois. 


CLASS 20500 (above) machines are 
heavy duty, high production units for closing 
medium and heavy weight bags. Available 
with power-driven horizontal conveyor, in- 
clined conveyor, or both; or with conveyor 
transmission unit only, for plant produc- 
tion line. 


STYLE 20100 H (left), is a heavy duty, 
high production column type machine de- 
signed for use with plant conveyor systems. 
Sewing head is pedal controlled. 


DUPLEX MACHINES (right) are 
designed for closing double bags. 
The first sewing head closes the inner 
bag; the secondcloseseitherthe <=“% 
outer bag alone, or both bags to- 
gether for extra safety. Also recom- 
mended for single closures where 
continuous operation is a must — 


operator can instantly switch to 
other head. 


BAG CLOSING 


Send for 
Bulletin 200 


MACHINES 


MORE PRODUCTION WITH LESS EFFORT! 
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PESTMASTER 


DDT 


YOU GET A HARD, CLEAN, STABLE POWDER when you 
specify Pestmaster Technical Grade DDT. Formulators know 
from experience that it costs less to grind powdered Pestmaster 
DDT than DDT in flake form. This cost differential means extra 
profit for you . . . and the quality of Pestmaster is high. It will 
add stability and uniformity to your formulations. 


If you are a user or exporter of 75% DDT Wettable powder, 
you should investigate Pestmaster. Check its resistance to tropi- 
cal conditions, its uniform wettable and suspension properties, 
its carefully controlled packaging which preserves its qualities. 
Pestmaster DDT is doing a job wherever it goes around the 
world . . . Asia, Africa, South America, Europe, and here at 
home. Write for prices, conditions, and samples, or use the coupon. 


Send a sample of PESTMASTER* DDT Technical Grade (100%) 1 Prices [J 
Send a sample of PESTMASTER* 75% Wettable 1 . Prices [1 
NIMC. oo oie Soc vec ow waters shal ola MOPS ocoie iC Se olnnd BO: y PARIS a a 
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9 
D-56-1 MICHIGAN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. **T.M. 520 Bankson Street Saint Louis, Michigan 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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60,000 tons to distribute yearly; lots as small as 25 lbs. 


International Salt Company chooses Michigan 


for rehandling job in new Chicago warehouse 


This world-famous company, largest 
producers of salt in America, have a 
tremendous material-handling problem 
at their recently-completed, completely- 
modern warehouse in Chicago. Into 
this huge, arched, cathedral-type build- 
ing 178 feet long, 162 feet wide, and 
70 feet high comes 60,000 tons of salt 
a year. All of it—120,000,000 pounds, 
in 10 different types and sizes—has to 
be re-handled for shipment. Some lots 
run 50 tons or more each...some are as 
small as 25 pounds. One tractor shovel 
does all re-handling from stockpiles, 
feeding the salt, on order, to centrally- 
located weigh hoppers for bagging or 
bulk shipment (same unit also loads 
bulk salt, at times of peak demand, di- 
rectly into trucks). 


Tractor Shovel is key to 
operation 

In selecting this tractor shovel, so 
important to the entire operation, 
prime considerations were: 


1. Large capacity 


2. Speedy handling 
3. Utmost safety and 
4. Low maintenance costs. 


In the opinion of International Salt 
Company officials, only one machine 
passed ALL tests with flying colors: a 
Michigan Tractor Shovel! 


Chosen from 6 models 

With six basic models, 44 to 165 
hp, and buckets from 6 cubic feet to 5 
cubic yards, to choose from, Interna- 
tional Salt Company picked the 80 hp, 
1 cubic yard, bucket wheel drive 
Model .75B you see here. 

This unit, like all Michigans, gives 
International Salt the efficiency only a 
matched all-Clark-designed and built 
power train can give. No-clutch shift- 
ing to change speeds and direction at 
the flick of a lever. Power steering. 
Shock absorbing torque converter with 
3-to-1 torque multiplication. Forward 
and reverse speeds to 26 mph. Ade- 
quate power and weight, plus low-level 
rollback and low-level-carry, to get and 


deliver heaping loads. Utmost safety, 
with big brakes and excellent all-around 
visibility. Planetary axles which com- 
pletely eliminate axle breakage. 


See Michigan in action 

No matter what kind of bulk mate- 
rial you have to handle—fertilizer, 
foods, sand, or chemicals—these Mich- 
igan features are well worth checking. 
It’s simple to do. Write or call us any 


time. We'll be glad to help you analyze 
which size Tractor Shovel best fits your 
needs . . . then show you that machine 


in action, in your plant, doing the jol 
you want to see done! 


Michigan is a registered trade-mark of 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Construction Machinery Division 
2463 Pipestone Road 

Benton Harbor 44, Michigan 


CLARK 


EQUIPMENT 


Behind the BAGAAK Multiwall Bag... 


Wood is the chief raw material from which the many and ac] 


varied products of International Paper Company are made. = 
Over 21,000,000 acres of forest lands are owned or leased by 
- the company and its affiliates: Maer Fo ee 
_ The most modern and scientific methods of sound forest _ 
conservation are practiced by our Woodlands. Divisions. We = 
grow trees like a crop. Today good forest management calls 
for a reforestation program that will grow as many trees as 
are cut. — : RAY Gt oHeew saa Ua Se 
All the resources of International Paper back up the manu-- | 
facture and distribution of BAGPAK Multiwall Bags, 
: eo 


Write for a full scale map and further information to Dept. AC-10- 


= ass ae = 


& LpPPe} COMPANY 
BAGPAK DIVISION 
- 220 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17,N.Y, 
f BRANCH OFFICES: Atlanta - Baltimore - Boston + Chicago - Cincinnati + Cleveland + Dallas - Denver - Des Moines - Detroit - Kansas City, Kansas + Los Angeles 


Minneapolis - New Orleans Philadelphia St. Louis + San Francisco - IN CANADA: The Continental Paper Products, Ltd, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto 
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prner rirst 
for Pyrenol 


a 
A 

First Pesticide To Be Granted 
Official Post-Harvest Tolerances 


ECHNICAL piperonyl butoxide and pyrethrins, 

the two active ingredients of the Pyrenone* 
concentrates, have now been cleared for post-harvest 
use on most of our common fruits and berries. 


Official tolerances granted under the Miller Bill 
are 8 parts piperonyl butoxide plus 1 part pyrethrins 
(or 4 parts allethrin) per million parts of fruit. 


These tolerances are ample for the control of fruit 
flies and other insects when treatments are made, 
according to good agricultural practices, at harvest 

. during transportation . . . and prior to processing 
operations at canneries and other food plants. They 
have also been approved for storage of peanuts, 
walnuts, almonds, cottonseed, flaxseed, oats, beans, 


Pyrenone 


peas, grain sorghum, copra and cocoa beans. 


Quite apart from the above tolerances, higher 
levels of 20 parts piperonyl butoxide and 3 parts 
pyrethrins have been previously approved for stored 
wheat, corn (including popcorn), rice, rye, barley 
and buckwheat. And because no residues resulted 
from prolonged and repeated use of Pyrenone 
sprays on beef and dairy cattle, no tolerances are 
needed for meat and milk. 


For complete technical data, write the nearest 
office of Fairfield Chemical Division, Food Machin- 
ery and Chemical Corporation. Branches in Principal 
Cities. In Canada: Natural Products Corporation, 
Toronto and Montreal. 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF... F.M.C 


TRAOE MARK 


Sales Headquarters: 1701 Patapsco Avenue, Baltimore 26, Maryland 


FMC CHEMICALS dgiicaptytony WESTVACO Alkalis, Chlorinated Chemicals and Carbon Bisulfide * BECCO Peroxygen 


and Industrial Sulphur « OHIO-APEX Plasticizers and Chemicals 


fs sei Organic Chemicals « WESTVACO Phosphates, Barium and Magnesium Chemicals 


improve your wettable powders — 
with these Antara surfactants: 


? 


These Igepon® and Nekal® 
products are particularly 
recommended for formulating 
wettable powders because 
they ensure fast wetting-out — 
and form stable dispersions. 
They can easily be dry blended 
with most herbicides, 
fungicides, and insecticides. 


Fast wetting out 


; in hard or soft water 


Nekal WS-99 is the latest addition to our line of 
agricultural surfactants. It is a powerful new anionic 
wetting agent which dissolves in both water and 
hydrocarbons. Try Nekal WS-99 to increase the 
wetting speed of difficult formulations. 

For specific information on the Antara surfactant 
that will do the best job for you, call or write our 
technical service department. 
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SALES OFFICES: New York * Boston * Providence * Philadelphia * ne -eucueagene Oe am 
Portland, Ore. * San Francisco * Los Angeles. IN CANADA: Chemical Developments of Canads, td., Montree 
Igepon and Nekal products manufachired by General Alillis @iFiliniGains are sald 

the United States under the trademarks “Fenopon” ond, “Antara-Humifen," ; 
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de Wonderfirl 


“Why bother with a broom when 
Spencer Service is so dependable !” 


Ts) 


America’s Growing Name In Chemicals 


Spencer’s team of experts can help you 
convert to the new cost-cutting granula- 
tion process. This exclusive service is 
free to Spensol customers and prospec- 


tive Customers. See your Spencer man. District Sales Offices: Atlanta, Ga.; Chicago, IIl., Memphis, Tenn , Kansas City, Mo, 
Works: Pittsburg, Kans.; Chicago, Ill.; Henderson, Ky ; Vicksburg, Miss.; Orange, Tex. ~ 


SPENCER CHEMICAL COMPANY, Dwight Bidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 
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it’s strong 


it’s low-priced 


it’s the new Bemis 


The new Bemis Acid-Resistant Thread meets a ° 


longfelt need for thread for the manufacture 
and closing of multiwall paper and laminated 
bags for fertilizers and chemicals with substan- 
tial acid content. 


You can pack with confidence by using Bemis 
Bags made with the new Bemis Acid-Resistant 


Acid-Resistant Thread 


Thread ...and by using this thread in your bag- 
closing operation. It is made in both 4-ply and 
5-ply and handles just like the famous Bemis 
Special Thread® in a sewing machine. No sew- 
ing machine adjustments are necessary. 


Get the complete story ... advantages, prices... 
from your Bemis Man. 


Bemis 


General Offices —St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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ANEW MID-WEST PLANT MAKES FAST, LOW-COST 
_ DELIVERY POSSIBLE. ORDER NOW— SAVE MONEY! 


There are two big reasons why you should sign now with 
Sinclair for your nitrogen solutions, anhydrous ammonia and aqua 
ammonia requirements. 


First — the completion and opening of a centrally-situated new 
plant in Hammond, Indiana, means substantial savings on 
freight charges for most Mid-West nitrogen users. 


Second — your seasonal supply problem can be solved by this 
plant’s vast capacity... products will be delivered when you 
need them to meet your production schedule. 


Let Sinclair help you solve your nitrogen supply problems and save 
you money in the bargain. Phone or write... 


SINCLAIR CHEMICALS, INC. 


(Affiliate of Sinclair Refining Company) 


600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. — Phone Circle 6-3600 
155 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois — Phone Financial 6-5900 
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THI 


Early in 1956, cotton growers in Mississippi and Texas had their first 
opportunity to buy cotton seed treated with Turmet, Cyanamid’s revo- 
lutionary new systemic insecticide. After the first season of commercial 
use, field reports indicate a high degree of grower success with THIMET- 
treated seed, and preparations are well under way for greatly increased 
use in 1957. 


THIMET, applied to the seed by commercial seed treaters, is taken up into 
the plant and gives the plant “built-in” protection against thrips, aphids 
and spider mites during the critical early weeks of growth. These are the 
insects which stunt, deform and retard’ the growth of young cotton. 
The plant protects itself against insect damage for the first 4 to 7 weeks 
of the growing season, eliminating the cost, time and labor involved in 
applying the 2 to 4 sprays or dusts ordinarily necessary to control these 
pests. It also eliminates the worry of when to spray. or dust. 


THIMET has been accepted for use on cotton by the USDA which reports 
that it has “proved highly effective in controlling early-season pests.” 
Extensive field-testing is continuing and may result in acceptance of 
Tumet for use on other crops as well. 


Write for complete information. 
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Firct commercial use 


IME T Insecticide 
highly successful * 


* The cotton plants 


on the left, grown from 
THIMET-treated seed 
gained a tremendous 
growth advantage over 
the cotton in the two 
rows at the right, which 
was grown from un- 
treated seed. Photo was 
taken 9 weeks after 
planting. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Producers of: 


AERO® Cyanamid: Fertilizer—Defoliant— 
Herbicide 


AEROPRILLS ® Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer 
AERO” Ammonium Sulphate 

AMANOL* Nitrogen Solutions 
ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


AMINO TRIAZOLE, Weedkiller, and for 
Defoliation and Regrowth Control 


PHOSPHATES for Acidulation and Direct 
Application 

THIOPHOS® Parathion Technical 

MALATHION Technical 

THIMET® Insecticide __ 

CYANOGAS® Calcium Cyanide Fumigants 

HCN Fumigants 


POTASSIUM CYANATE Weedkiller for 
Agriculture and Turf 


*Trademark 
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COMMENTS 


| HE science of pest control has grown 
remarkably in complexity over the 
past ten or twenty years. Instead 
of just a few simple and widely used 
pest control materials, now there are dozens of 
pesticides which may be employed and the de- 
gree of control will vary widely depending on 
what choice the control expert has made. 

With the problem of resistance to pesticides 
growing more serious, control promises to be 
even a more complex problem in the future. 
Entomologists attending the Entomological 
Congress held in Canada last month expressed 
major concern, and many lean to the view that 
over coming years chemical controls may be- 
come less and less effective. They advise in- 
creasing attention to other control measures, at 
least to supplement chemical controls, both to 
help make them more effective and to extend 
the useful life of new pesticides. 

One expert, whose experience is world-wide, 
believes that the future of pest control may lie 
in a balanced program which will combine use 
of systemic pesticides with carefully balanced 
employment of attractants, biologic measures, 
pest diseases, etc. He has developed and put in- 
to practice a plan of “balanced arthropod popu- 
lations” in which the goal is to destroy only a 
carefully calculated percentage of the pests, 
leaving as a remainder a population which can be 
controlled by natural predators, and sufficient in 
quantity to support the predators. The over-all 
plan is to achieve a balanced population of pests 
and predators, and to avoid the use of pesticides 
in such a manner as to create further develop- 
ment of resistance. He points out that, with 
the cost of development of a new pesticide run- 
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ning up into the millions, it is a long gamble 
for an insecticide manufacturer to develop a 
new product and put in an expensive plant to 
produce it, when there is the obvious danger 
that the product may lose its effectiveness before 
the plant is even paid for. 

Admittedly there is great danger that the sup- 
ply of new pesticides coming off the experi- 
mental lines may not be as ample over the next 
ten years, as it has been over the past ten years. 
We are still getting new products today, but 
these are in large measure products on which 
the brain work began three or four years ago. 
It would be interesting for the industry to know 
on how many new products work has started 
since passage of the Miller Law. Will the de- 
velopment pipe lines run dry in a few years? 
And if they do, will the industry still be able to 
achieve the required degree of pest control when 
it can no longer count on powerful new weapons 
to add to its arsenal year after year? 

For the present, chemicals are doing the con- 
trol job practically single handed. And if they 
fail, there is considerable question that these 
other systems, which may sound all right in 
theory, will actually work in practice. Some 
of the men directly concerned with control 
problems are quick to pick holes in the theories 
that suggest by-passing or making more restrain- 
ed use of chemicals. Suppose we plan to kill off 
just seventy-five percent of an infestation, they 
ask, leaving the balance of the pests for the 
natural predators to feed on, but something goes 
wrong? Perhaps we kill only fifty percent, or 
perhaps the predators go into an unexplained 
decline that season. Who explains to the farmer 
what is happening to his crop? 
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MOST interesting set of ex- 
A periments on the control of 

the size of granules in the 
manufacture of granulated mixed 
fertilizers was described by A. T. 
Brook (Messrs. Fisons Ltd., Great 
Britain) at the Sept. 24-26, 1956, 
I.8.M.A.* Conference, held at 
Lausanne, Switzerland. Some of the 
highlights of this investigation are 
given in the following all-too-brief 
digest of the presentation. 

The research attempts to relate 
the results of the batch, pilot-plant 
unit with continuous granulation in 
full-scale, rotary tube granulators. 
The fertilizer materials used in form- 
ulation comprised normal and triple 
superphosphates, sulfate of ammonia, 
and muriate of potash—all requiring 
the addition of water for granulation 
and hence subsequent drying to effect 
hardness in the granules.** The 
workers realized that there is a wide 
difference in the characteristics of a 
full-scale continuous operation and 
those of the experimental batch units. 
However, they also realized that 
owing to the many variables involved 
in this kind of study it was not prac- 
ticable to conduct the investigation 
with commercial units. 


First essentials 

a. Raw materials should be uni- 
form as to particle size and 
quality; for example, moisture 
content. It is not possible to 
get a product of good quality 
if the mixture varies in con- 
stitution from minute to 
minute. 


b. Segregation—Granulation by 


addition of water starts as 
soon as the mix is placed in 
the test granulator. In com- 
mercial practice, however, 
handling of the materials after 
mixing and before they reach 
the granulator results in some 
segregation, the amount de- 
pending upon the size range 
of the raw materials. Segre- 
gation may also occur in the 
granulator when tumbling 
begins and before the water 
is added. 

>. Uniformity in rate of flow 

In a commercial unit, water 


is added at a more or less . 
uniform rate of flow at one ° 


or more fixed points. To in- 
sure uniform wetting, the rate 
of passage of the mixture be- 
neath the sprays should also 
be uniform. Otherwise, some 
portion of the materials may 
become more wetted than 
adjacent portions and become 
lumpy and less mobile due 
to its failure to move as fast 
as it should. Thus it will 
form a sort of weir at that 
point and get still wetter. 

Finally, the material behind 
it builds up a head to a size 
so that it is able to push the 
temporary obstacle away. The 
subsequent rate of flow of the 
dry material is temporarily 
increased. Gradually normal 
flow becomes re-established. 
But meanwhile, the harm has 
been done, in that some por- 
tion of the mix has been over- 
wetted, some not enough and 
the result is oversize and fines. 
The same situation may arise 
if the raw materials have not 
been thoroughly mixed. The 
result here is non-uniform 
progress through the granu- 
lator tube. 


. Uniform wetting 


Materials having very fine 
particles may suffer from 
“slippage,” that is, the ma- 
terial refuses to be “gripped” 
or.lifted by the rotary action 
of the granulator. What de- 
velops is described as a see- 


saw motion of the mass, up | 


and down the shell, but in 
which the constituents of the 
mass are relatively at a stand- 


GRANULATION of 
‘MIXED FERTILIZERS 


— A Study of Factors 


Influencing 


Granule 


Formation 


still, If the bed of material 
in the tube becomes static or 
stops cascading uniformly be- 
neath the spray, some parts 
will become wetted more than 
others with the result that 
granulation suffers. If the 
tube does not turn rapidly, 
it will produce a rolling mo- 
tion minus the cascading ef- 
fect. Hence, we see how in- 
terdependent are uniform 
rate of -flow and uniform 
wetting in a continuous tube 
granulator. 


Correct rolling in the tube 

Wetted fertilizer materials in a 
tube granulator tend to stick in the 
corners of lifters. After building up 
for some time they will often fall 
away in large lumps, again promoting 
oversize. The larger the tube the less 
the centrifugal force and lifting ac- 
tion for a given peripheral speed. 
Hence, it is that a small diameter 
shell rotating at high speed and hav- 
ing ample inclination favors the wet- 


ting process more so than a shell of 


large diameter rotating slowly, which 
produces a deep bed of material and 
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prevents the uniform wetting of all 
particles. 


Some observations based on experi- 
ments in a batch granulating test unit 

‘The tests were run to determine 
the effect on granulation and granule 
size of the following factors: speed 
of rotation of drum; growth of gran- 
ules in drier; time of retention in the 
granulator; water requirements of 
different mixtures; particle size of 
sulfate of ammonia; addition of fines 
to raw materials; sprays versus jets 


for addition of water; and position 


ing of water sprays. 

Because in the United Kingdom 
fertilizers based on superphosphates 
are sold on their water-soluble P,O; 
content, manufacturers there allow 
the superphosphate to “cure” for at 
least 2 weeks before using it for 
granulation. As a consequence, the 
super is cold and less plastic, but it 
does attain its maximum water solu- 
bility which is not affected by subse- 
quent granulation and drying if tem- 
peratures are kept reasonably low. 
Continental practice is to granulate 
with super fresh from the den when 


A Review 
ei tiacont Laschellé 


Davison Chemical Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 


*International Superphosphate Manufac- 
turers Ass’n Conference, Sept. 24-26, 1956. 
**The British fertilizer industry does 


utilize ammonia solutions to 


phosphates as is customary in American prac- 
tice. V.S. 
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it is hot, moist and plastic. It may 


not be necessary then to add water 
or to use heat for drying the gran- 
ules, 

a. Speed of drum rotation: 

The speed of movement of par- 
ticles has to be such as to distribute 
the spray water uniformly within 
the mass while producing sufficient 
shearing action to break down over- 
size particles. 

It is believed that agglomeration 
of particles in a rotating tube follows 
definite laws and responds to correct 
conditions. 

b. Growth of granules in drier: 

Increase in temperature and 
moisture content will promote the 
agglomeration of particles in mixtures 
based on superphosphates. Granula- 
tion of cold, raw materials is accom: 
plished by adding water with subse- 
quent drying in a concurrent drier. 
The art of granulation requires ex- 
perience and keen observation to 
enable the operator to judge when 
he has the correct degree of agglom- 
eration ex-granulator. Differences in 
formulations will influence the growth 
of granules in the granulator; growth 
occurs also in the drier. 

c. Time of retention in granulator: 

If the rolling time in the granu- 
lator is varied, what effect does it 
have on granule formation? The re- 
sults of numerous tests showed: 
granule size depended entirely on the 
rolling action in the drier and was 
independent of the amount of rolling 
obtained during the wet stage im- 
mediately following the wetting 
process, provided the spray water is 
correctly distributed during the wet- 
ting phase. The researchers found 


not 
te super- 


that a retention petiod of 214 min- 
utes in the granulator was adequate. 


d. Water requirements of different 
mixtures: 

The addition of water is one 
of the few controls used by the oper- 
ator to regulate the size of granules. 
Most operators fail to appreciate the 
critical nature of this sensitive con- 
trol and over-correct for water addi- 
tion. Different formulations require 
different amounts of water. To il- 
lustrate how sensitive this control can 
be, the investigators cite this one 
among many examples: the initial 
water content of the 0-19.5-19.5 mix- 
ture was 8.25%; the size range of 
the final product was to be within the 
1.5mm to 4mm size; the final granu- 
lated product obtained after adding 
7.15%, 7.6% and 8% respectively 
of water showed efficiencies of 66%, 
88% and 39% respectively; that is, 
for each of the water additions, the 
per cent of granules falling within 
the mentioned size range was as 
shown. In other words, the differences 
in the amounts of water added in 
this test represented only 10 gallons 
per hour on a 10-ton-per-hour plant 
basis out of a total addition of water 
of 170 gallons per hour, yet the 
efficiency in building up the desirable 
range in size of granules was so 
variable. 

In another test using a 9-9-15 
mixture with similar differences in the 
addition of water (or 1 gallon per 
ton of product), fairly wide varia- 
tions in water could be made without 
significantly affecting the percentage 
of granules within the required range 
of 1.5 to 4 millimeters. This shows 
the influence of the superphosphate, 
the lower the proportion the lower 
the sensitivity to additions of variable 
amounts of water. 


e. Effect of particle size of sulfate 
of ammonia: 

The effect of particle size of 
sulfate of ammonia on granule size 
when granulating with cold water 
was found to be of major importance. 
The reasons advanced by the investi- 
gators for this effect are: fine soluble 
salts generally require more water 
addition for a given degree of ag- 


(Continued on Page 131) 
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we PANEL discussion on “Who 
A and what influences the grow- 
; er in his selection and use of 
pesticides” drew maximum attendance 
at the 23rd annual meeting of the 
National Agricultural Chemicals As- 
sociation, held September 5-7, at the 
Essex & Sussex Hotel, Spring Lake, 
N. J. Other features on the pregram 
included discussions on the Miller 
Amendment, a highway weed-control 
program, entomology research, and 
the outlook for industry. The NAC 
staff gave a graphic review of “What 
NAC does with your dollar.” 
Highlight of the three-day ses- 
sion was the election of Fred W. 
Hatch, manager of Shell Chemical 
Corporation’s agricultural chemicals 
division, as president of NAC, to 
succeed W. W. Allen of Dow Chem- 
ical Co. Jack V. Vernon, Niagara 
Chemical Division, Food Machinery 
& Chemical Corp., Middleport, N.Y., 
was elected to succeed Mr. Hatch as 
vice president of the Association. 
W. W. Allen, retiring president 
of the Association, addressed the con- 
ference the first morning, and report- 
ed on some of NAC’s activities. He 
emphasized that NAC performs a 
function of great value to the in- 
dustry, and does so at bargain prices. 
“It is in an effort to buy more of 
that bargain that we (NAC) are 
broadening our operations, stepping 
up our efforts, and assessing higher 
dues upon our members.” Mr. Allen 
outlined some directions of increased 
effort to include: a greater safety pro- 
gram; industry wide action to interest 


i 


Sales Influences 


more young men of ability to enter 


the agricultural chemicals industry; 
and third: assistance to states on 
legislative matters, drafting state 
regulations and laws bearing upon 
agricultural chemicals. 


Information Panel 


HE farmer’s five main sources of 

agricultural information: farm 
press, farm radio and television, com- 
pany sales managers, the Agricultural 
Extension Service, and dealers were 
represented in a panel moderated by 
M. R. Budd, Hercules Powder Co., 
Wilmington, Del., and organized to 
tell NAC members what they thought 
were the factors most influencing the 
farmer. Each participant, needless to 
say, voiced the opinion that his me- 
dium has a highly significant bear- 
ing on the farmer’s choice of what 
to buy. 

Blanchard Smith, Chipman Chem- 
ical Co., Bound Brook, N. J., one 
of the panel members, introduced a 
factor not mentioned by anyone else 


in the group: the farm leader, the- 


Studied at 


man selected by the farmers them~ 
selves to follow in practice. Mr. 
Blanchard described this man as the 
“highly influential grower in a com- 
munity. He is the successful and 
aggressive type of individual who is 
willing to take on the new and spread 
its gospel across the fence to friends 
and neighbors.” a 

Mr. Blanchard representing the 
company sales managers, agreed that 
many varied factors influence growers 
in the selection and use of pesticides. 
He then proceeded to describe three 
commercial outlets selling the farm- 
er, which come into direct contact 
with the farmer. These are the com- 
mercial applicators, commercial scouts 
and local dealers. 


Speaking of the commercial ap- 
plicators, Mr. Smith said, “these are 
ground or aerial applicators. Because 
of the wide experience, growers lean 
very heavily on them to suggest what 
materials to use. These people have a 
very great influence as to the type 
and brands of materials which are 
purchased by their customers.” 


NAC 
Meeting 


(1) Seated: Geo. Simches, Planters Chemical 
Corp.; Ken B. Nash, Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp. Standing: Edward H. 
Phillips, G. L. F. Soil Building Service; 
Joseph Skaptason, Pittsburgh Agricultural 
Chemical Co. 


(2) A. F. Bixby, Pennsylvania Salt Manufac- 
turing Co. of Washington; Carl Behse, 
Agricultural Chemicals, Inc.; Al F. Fuchs, 
Atlas. Agricultural Chemicals, Inc.; C. G. 
Whinfrey, Pennsylvania Salt Manufactur- 
ing Co. of Washington. 


(3) Mr. and Mrs. Silas Besthoff, Faesy & Best- 
hoff, Inc. 


(4) Logan Grupelli, Nopco Chemical Co., Inc.; 
Jack Miller, Atlas Powder Co.; V. L. Rebak, 
Grace Chemical Co.; K. Krausche, Floridin 
Company. 


(5) D. W. Phelps, J. H. Kennedy and George O. Voss, all of 
Stauffer Chemical Co. 


(6) W. R. Peele, W. R. Peele Co.;; Wm. Winans, Southeastern 
Clay Co.; W. Andrews, W. R. E. Andrews Co. 


(7) R. S. Davidson, Battelle Institute; W. W. Allen, Dow Chemi- 
cal Co.; Frank Seeland, S. B. Penick & Co. 


(8) Standing: Harry Johnson, Triangle Chemical Co., and D. F. 
Murphy, Rohm & Haas; Seated: I. R. Burden, United-Hecka- 
thorn; R. W. Wirt, Minerals & Chemicals Corp. 


(9) D. G. Benneti, Phelps Dodge Refining Corp.; R. B. Stoddard 
and John A. Rodda, Fairfield Chemical Div.; Ralph Dorland, 
Agricultural Chemicals. 


(10) E. H. Georgi, United Co-Operatives, Inc.; Cameron Siddall, 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. of Washington; Jack 
W. Moore, Floridin Co. and James D. Hopkins, Hopkins 
Agricultural Chemical Co. 
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The commercial scouts, he said, “are well-trained entomolo- 
gists, agronomists, or pathologists who, by the nature of their 
work, must keep abreast of the new developments in the pesti- 
cide field. It is the resposibility of these men to see that their 
customers’ crops are kept free of disease, damaging insects and 
weeds. 


While the influence of the local dealer is broader than that 
of either of the other two groups, Smith said, in his opinion, the 
local dealer’s “influence is much less intense. A very high per- 
centage of our dealers simply follow the state guide and carry 
in stock’ one or more brands of the types of materials recom- 
mended in the guides. The influence of these men is unques- 
tionably much greater than that of the commercial applicator, 


_ but on a smaller scale.” 


William A. Haffert, Jr., Editor, New Jersey Farm and Gar- 
den, representing the farm press, told the audience that when 
trying to sell anything to farmers, “Be ready to prove that what 
you sell can make a farmer more money or can satisfy his pride.” 

Haffert added that the information directed to farmers 
should be regionalized. What is written for one area often fails 
to apply to other areas, he said. For that reason, “printed ma- 
terial should identify successful local farmers and successful local 
practices with a particular brand of pesticide.” 


As to where farmers get their information, Haffert said, 
“There have been 13 official efforts in the past 30 years to study 
farmers’ sources of information. As a general rule, the nation’s 
275 agricultural publications of all sorts have towered over the 
next most potent media by at least 50 percent.” 


Noting that the “mediocre” farm- 
er sometimes takes up to 10 years 


Me ae Bunnell Gotageaie! adopt a new farm material or farm 


Agricultural Chemicals; A. 
G. Raufer, Michigan Chem- 
ical Corp.; Clark Bellamy, 
Acme Fertilizer Co.; George 
W. Ahl, Summit Mining 
Corp. 


(2) Standing: E. K. Plant 
and W. F. Newton, Colum- 
bia-Southern; H. W. Lee, 
Niagara Chemical Div., 
Food Machinery & Chem. 
Corp.,; R. Wayne Yoder, 
American Cyanamid Co. 
Seated: Jack V. Vernon, Ni- 
agara Chemical Div., Food 
Mach. & Chem. Corp.; T. L. 
Wilkerson, American Cyan- 
amid Co. 


(3) W. T. Lemmon, McCon- 
non & Co., R. Whittinger, 
Wm. Cooper & Nephews; 
Jack Watson and L. W. Mc- 
Callum, J. M. Huber Corp. 


(4) C. Kampmeier, Rohm & 
Haas Co.,; E. H. Ginn, Her- 
cules Powder Co.,; A. Weed, 
Olin Mathieson Chem. 
Corp.; P. Truitt, National 
Plant Food Institute. 


practice and that he is influenced by 
many sources of information in that 
time, Haffert said, “I believe it is the 
teamwork of all agencies — manu- 
facturer, publisher, dealer, state and 
county extension people, radio, tele- 
vision, direct mail and all other types 
and means of communication, that 
gets the job done.” 


The teamwork theme was backed 
up by Dr. Ellsworth Fisher, Exten- 
sion Entomologist, University of Wis- 
consin, Dr. Fisher pointed out that 
between the time a farmer becomes 
aware of a new practice and the time 
he adopts it, there are intermediate 
stages of interest, evaluation and trial. 
“Guidance to a successful trial will 
bring satisfaction and more rapid ac- 
ceptance,” he said. 


Speaking on the work of the 
Agricultural Extension Service, Dr. 
Fisher continued, “The Agricultural 
Extension Service is charged with the 
job of influencing growers to practice 
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pest control which research and practical application have 
proven sound.” , 

Noting that “more people become aware of new ideas 
through mass communications media than from other 
sources,” he said. “Pest control shares well in the figures 
for 1955 which show that county extension agents had a 
total of 823,079 news articles published, 20,325 television 


appearances made, and there were 227,522 radio broad- 
casts.” 


John McDonald, farm director, Station WSM, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, and president of the National Association 
of Radio and Television Farm Directors, stressed the role of 
the radio and television farm director as a man who is 
on a personal basis with the farmer. 


“The Farm Director isn’t an eight-hour man,” Mc- 


Donald said. “He is in the field constantly, either getting 
information, visiting with dealers and farmers, or making 
speeches to groups of young potential customers.” Stating 
that all this helps the farm director to speak the farmer’s 
language, he added, ““The farmer must have confidence in 
the farm director he listens to—and remember this: they are 
a skeptical group.” 

_ Noting that “twenty-eight percent of all radio stations 
program more than five hours per week to farmers,” Mc- 
Donald concluded, “Farm men spend twice as much time 
per day listening to radio as they do with T.V., newspaper 
and magazines, and the percentage is even higher with farm 
women. So we think the Radio Farm Director is the key 
to the farm market.” 


The voices of thousands of retail 

pesticide dealers were represented by (SECO Lougheed. 
F. W. “Chief” Jones, of Muleshoe, Naugatuck Chem- 
_ icals; T. W. Reed, 
Texas. Jones stated that mass Se. all parai Mel Spacey 
munications media “create a certain Chemical Corp; W. 
. ty > —E. Dove, Fairfield 
ne ress of interest or curiosity in the Cierienl Dive Gal: 
mind of the farmer... But when the Frear, Allied Chem- 

farmer gets ready to purchase insecti- ic! & Dye Corp: 
cides, he comes to his retailer, not to (inne ne ise: 


the place that advertised the product.” George C. Decker, 
es a J University of Illinois; 
The farmer is interested in Jj. F Bussart, Velsicol 


, i _. Chemical Corp.; Dr. 
what the man that takes his money and Mrs HH Shep. 
the man who speaks his language— _ herd, U. S. Dept. Ag- 


the man who dons his overalls and ticulture. 
goes out in the cotton fields and helps (7) EN. Shelton, 
him with his insect problems—what Tennessee Corp; W. 


: : J. Gehweiler, R. T. 
that man thinks about this or that Vaadereur Col RYT 
kind of insecticide and the opinion Zipse, Olin Mathei- 

, son Chem. Corp; L. 
of that man, honestly and thought He reach. Tanne. 
fully given, will, nine times out of see Corp. 


ten, influence his buying.” iat eT 
He added, “By coming to me the Naat Che Rea eae 


farmer has made his final decisive ical Corp.; C. O. Barn- 


step. He is ready to purchase insecti- A ales 
cide, and he believes I can tell him 
which insecticide and how to apply 
it. In the end, it is the hometown 
retailer who makes the decision for 
the ultimate consumer, and I am 
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cultural Chemical As- 
sociation; E. F. Knip- 
ling, USDA, Entomol- 
ogy Research Branch; 
E. W. Cannon, Cali- 


fornia Spray Chemi- . 


ical Corp. 
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Panel discussing ‘Who and What Influences the Grower in His Selection and 
Use of Pesticides”: W. A. Haffert, New Jersey Farm and Garden; Chief Jones, Farm 
Chemicals Dealer; M. R. Budd, Hercules Powder Co.; John McDonald, National 
Association of Television and Radio Farm Directors; Blanchard Smith, Chipman 
Chemical Co.; and Dr. Ellsworth Fisher, University of Wisconsin. 


proud of the confidence placed by 
farmers in their local insecticide re- 
tailers.” 


Report on the Miller Law 


N account of the Miller Law,— 
Ax effects on research, new de- 
velopments, a further definition of its 
requirements etc, was reviewed in a 
panel discussion the third day of the 
W. B. Rankin, Food and 
Drug Administration, Washington, 
D. C., commented on some further 
work to be done under the new law. 
He indicated that “there have been 
some trouble spots . . . particularly 
with regard to forage crops. It has 
not been possible to establish toler- 
ances for some of the pesticide chemi- 
cals that are widely recommended for 
use on forage. We are working on 
this problem now,” he advised, “and 
hope it will be resolved before the 
next growing season.” 


meeting. 


Mr. Rankin indicated also that 
the Food & Drug Administration 
would like to continue in 1957 the 
“follow the label” educational pro- 
gram. He reported too that growers 
who followed registered label direc- 
tions in the 1956 growing season have 
not had legal trouble because of spray 
residues. 


Discussing some of the problems 
and unanswered questions currently 
confronting research workers, exten- 


sion personnel and farmers, Dr. 
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George C. Decker, Illinois Natural 
History Survey, Illinois, reported that 
“although there are some rumblings 
of discontent, by and large there 
seems to be general agreement that 
the bill has been working out as well 
as could be expected and with a mini- 
mum of dissatisfaction.” 

Among the accomplishments of 
the Law, he said, are: a reasonable 
assurance that as rapidly as the re- 
quired data can be accumulated, ad- 
ditional tolerances can be obtained 
without undue delay; and the require- 
ment for evidence of 
necessity for use formerly required 


convincing 


for tolerance applications is now re- 
placed: by the certification of useful- 
ness by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

“What are some of the unsolved 
problems?,” he asked, “To assume 
that all of the many complex prob- 
lems involved could be solved in a 
year or two would have been optimis- 
tic and unrealistic indeed. Thus, it is 
not surprising that we find ourselves 
confronted with a variety of minor 
and some. major unanswered quest- 
tions. 

“The multiple tolerance situation 
in which different tolerance levels are 
established for the same pesticidal 
chemical on different crops is confus- 
ing, and in the opinion of many 
indefensible in most cases, except 
where great differences in moisture 
content, or the extent to which cer- 
tain commodities appear in the diet, 


* 


justifies suitable adjustments.” The 


across-the-board tolerances awarded 


many materials following the 1950 
hearings allow considerable leeway 
which can be used to expand and 
otherwise modify spray schedules 
without danger of exceeding toler- 
ances. “In contrast,” he continued, 
“many materials developed later were 
often tested under conditions of re- 
stricted usage where residues were 
held to unrealistically low levels. As 
a result they are now handicapped 


use because they were awarded a tol- 
erance based largely upon apparent 
residue requirements rather than 
safety. 

“These inequities are exceeding- 
ly embarrassing to research and ex- 
tension workers and are difficult to 
explain to the farmer. In looking to 
the solution of this problem, we can 
only urge that where the margin of 
safety is adequate, serious considera’ 
tion be given to the establishment of 
tolerances at levels that will allow 
for some flexibility in control prac- 
tices to meet the variable contingen- 
cies that are inevitable.” 

Dr. Decker discussed also the 
question of meat, milk and forage 
residues, pointing out that “currently 
the farmer is in a position where he 
must tolerate sizeable losses that couid 
be eliminated, or risk running into 
conflict with the law. It is urgent,” 
advised Dr. Decker, “that some de- 
cisions be made on this question at 
the earliest possible date. 

“We must strive to simplify 


rather than further complicate our, 


pest control recommendations and 
practices. Today even the best in- 
formed research and extension spe- 
cialists find it difficult if not indeed 
impossible to prepare recommenda- 
tions that will adequately protect sev 
eral important crops and at the same 
time fully comply with all labeling 
and tolerance requirements. Further- 
more, if all of the necessary ifs and 
ands are inserted, the document be- 
comes unintelligible to the average 
layman for whose use it was pre- 
pared. If we continue to further com- 
plicate the making of pest control 
recommendations by pyramiding ex- 
(Continued on Page 121) 
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and have little or no flexibility in their 
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PROGRAM 
FERTILIZER INDUSTRY ROUND TABLE 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 16 
Moderators: V. Sauchelli, H. L. Marshall 


9:30 A. M.-1.30 P. M—Registration 
1:30 P. M. Sampling of Fertilizers and Materials 
J. Archer, Int'l. Minerals & Chem. Co., 
D. Sanders, Swift Fertilizer Works 
2:00 P. M. Automatic Dry Sampler 
P. E. Cook, Denver Equipment Co. 
2:30 P. M. Triple Super Analytical Study 
H. L. Marshall, Olin-Mathieson Chem. Corp. 
3:00 P. M. Statistical Quality Conirol 
H. Replogle, Davison Chemical Company 


4:00 P. M. Equipment for Analytical Laboratory: Demonstrations 
Robt. Piper 


5:00 P. M. Adjournment 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 17 
Moderator: V. Sauchelli 


9:30 ty M. Changing Technology in Granulation and Ammoniation 
T. P. Hignett, T.V.A. 
10:00 A. M. New Developments in Ammoniation and Granulation 
E. Perrine, Nitrogen Div. Allied Chem. & Dye Corp. 
10:30 A. M. Raw Materials in Processing Granulated Fertilizers 
R. D. Tayloe, National Potash Co. 
Joe Sharp, Spencer Chemical Co. 
Wk, Hill) U.S:D:A. 
J. O. Hardesty, U.S.D.A. 
12:30 P. M. Lunch: Potash Co. of America—host 


Moderators: H. L. Marshall, J. E. Reynolds 
1:30 P. M. Sackett New Star Granulator 
A. Spillman, Fertilizer Mfg. Cooperative 
2:00 P. M. Flowrators and Flow Control 
A. Behler, Fisher Porter Co. 


2:30 P. M. Temperature Control in Granulation 
Brown Instr. Div., Minn. Honeywell Reg. Co. 
3:00 P. M. Feeders and Weigh Belts, 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc. 
3:30 P. M. Electrical Automation 
Warren Seiffe, Link Belt Co. 


4:00 P. M. Instrumentation in Dryer Design 
Louisville Dryer Co. 

4:30 P. M. ABC's of Screen Analysis 
Wayne King, W. S. Tyler Co. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 18 | 
Moderators: J. E. Reynolds, V. Sauchelli 

9:00 A. M. The Dorr Ammonium Phosphate Process 
Mack Barber, Mo. Farmers Assoc., Plant Foods Div. 


9:30 A. M. Davison Trenton Granulation Process 
J. E. Reynolds, Davison Chem. Co. 


10:00 A. M. Dust and Fume Control in Granulation Processes 
-Glen Rose, Davison Chem. Co. 

10:30 A. M. Fans and Dust Cyclone Design 
American Blower Corp. 


11:00 A. M. Methods for Collecting Fumes and Dust Bors 
J. Gaskill, Mine Safety Appliances Co. 
11:30 A. M. Business Meeting 
cre V. Sauchelli, H. L. Marshall 


1:30 P. M. Controlling Caking in Granulated Fertilizers 
Edmund P. Hudson, Scottish Agric. Industries, Aberdeen, Scotland 


2:00 P. M. Aids in Selecting Types and Principles 
a. Counter Current Drying of Drying Straight Tube 
Smith-Douglass Co., Inc. 
b. Concurrent Drying with a Dehydromat 
D. Leister, Renneburg & Sons 
ec. Concurrent Drying Straight Tube 
F. T. Nielsson, International Minerals & Chemical Corp. 
3:30 P. M. Bags and Bagging — Panel Discussion 
J. M. McDonald, Bemis Bros. Bag Co: 
K. A. Arnold, St. Regis Paper Co, 
W. Jacobi, Union Bag & Paper Corp. 
O. W. McDuffie, International Paper Co. 
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‘ Annual 
Meeting 

of 

Fertilizer 
Industry 
Round Table 


Vincent Sauchelli 
Chairman 


ONTINUING in their 1956 

meeting a discussion of fertil- 
izer granulation, the Fertilizer Indus- 
try Round Table this year expands 
its program to include discussion on 
manufacturing control; bags and bag- 
ging; fertilizer equipment and design. 

This sixth annual meeting will 
be held October 16-18 at the Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington, D. C. It 
will again be directed by Vincent 
Sauchelli, who organized the first 
meeting of fertilizer production men, 
and because of the response to this 
first session has continued the pro- 
gram each year. The session last year 
was attended by more than 200 in- 
dustry men. Attendance this year is 
expected to be even greater. Dr. 
Sauchelli emphasized that the meet- 
ing is specifically designed for the 
plant production man. 

A luncheon for the members will 
be given October 17th by the Potash 
Co. of America. 

The first session, Tuesday after- 
noon (Oct. 16), will be moderated 
by Vincent Sauchelli, and will deal 
with sampling procedures and quality 
control. The following day, H. L. 
Marshall, of Olin Mathieson, will 
assist as moderator, and discussions 
will center on granulation, ammonia- 
tion and granulating equipment. The 
final day, J. E. Reynolds Davison 
Chemical Co., will join in moderator 
duties, at sessions centering on 
further discussion of fertilizer granu- 
lation, caking, bags and bagging. 
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Figure 2, Emulsion B 


Figure 3, Emulsion C 


ly used in sprays applied to 

agricultural crops. When the 
solvent is formulated with such ma- 
terials as DDT, a high level of sol- 
vent power is required. This degree 
of solvent power is found in the 
highly aromatic solvents. At high 
application levels, above those norm- 
ally encountered in insecticidal form- 
ulations, these solvents are injurious 
to foliage. In fact, the uncompound- 
ed oils may be used as herbicides. 

The factors which enable the 
safe use of aromatic petroleum sol- 
vents in formulated sprays are low 
application rate and uniform distri- 
bution. 

It is necessary to apply a mini- 
mum of about 60 gallons per acre of 
aromatic oil to effect good kill of 
vegetation in such areas as railroad 


| Dees solvents are wide- 


rights-of-way. Recommended applica~ 


tion rates of emulsion concentrates to 
agricultural crops seldom exceed three 
quarts per acre. This maximum ap- 
plication rate results in a deposit of 
only approximately one-half gallon 
per acre of the aromatic solvent. Even 
at this low application level growers 
sometimes observe an undue amount 
of burning of their crops. Experience 
has shown, however, that if the proper 
amount of solvent is distributed with 
any reasonable degree of uniformity, 
no burning of plant tissue need occur. 
Uniform distribution also minimizes 
any burning tendencies of insecticidal 
ingredients or emulsifiers. 
Uniform distribution depends on 
suitable application equipment but to 


a larger extent upon proper emulsi- 


APPLICATION 


fication. The purpose of this paper 
is to show the importance of properly 
emulsifying the concentrate to insure 
a minimum of leaf burning. The ap- 
plication of a coarse emulsion to foli- 
age will result in areas having a re- 
latively high concentration of oil, 
which may then cause burning. 

In the extreme case, inadequate 
emulsification may result in separa- 
tion in the spray rig. This can cause 
an undesirable preponderance of wa- 
ter or of concentrate to be sprayed 
out at any given time. This is parti- 
cularly true where agitation is poor. 
However, in many cases the degree 
of improper emulsification is not pro- 
nounced, but the emulsion is suffici- 
ently coarse to contain relatively 
large oil particles. These oil particles 


have a tendency to coalesce on local- — 


ized areas of the leaf with resultant 
tendency to spot burning. 
Adequate emulsification is not 


difficult. Many suitable proprietary” 


emulsifiers are available. Emulsion 
quality is determined empirically to 
some extent, based on the experience 
of the compounder. However, more 
objective tests provide valuable addi- 
tional information. 

Two such tests which have been 
found suitable for laboratory evalua- 
tion of emulsion concentrates are 
given below. One of these is based 
on the physical appearance of the 
emulsion. The other is based on a 
biological test involving the applica- 
tion of the emulsion to growing 
plants. These tests have been de- 
eloped utilizing field tested emulsion 


concentrates. 
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in Agricultural Sprays 


M. J. Janis 


Socony Mobil Laboratories 


Physical Appearance of Emulsion 
WO milliliters of the concen- 
LL trate are mixed with 98 milliliters 
of tap water. One milliliter of the 
resulting emulsion is pipetted onto a 
standard one-inch by three-inch glass 
microscope slide, at room tempera- 
ture. If within five minutes (as ob- 
served with the unaided eye), there is 
coalescing of the oil and formation 
of adjacent areas of essentially clear 
water, the emulsion is considered of 
unsatisfactory stability. Comparison 
of the test sample with a product that 
has proved to be satisfactory in field 
_tests is. desirable. 


Figure 4 
Oily film deposited by dried 
emulsion A 


of Aromatic Petroleum Solvents 


Emulsified insecticide sprays containing aromatic petro- 


leum solvents can be used for spraying crops without caus- 


ing injury to the plants, providing the proper degree of 
emulsification is maintained. To determine if an emulsion 
ig of satisfactory quality, a simple procedure is described 
in which the physical appearance of the film laid down by 
an emulsion is observed and classified. Another means of 
evaluating an emulsion, a test involving greenhouse-grown 
potted plants, is described. Photographs and photomicro- 
graphs provide illustrations. 


Biological Test 

REPARE 500 milliliters of an 

emulsion containing one-half per- 
cent of actual oil. Invert four-inch 
high greenhouse-grown potted young 
bean plants into the emulsion so that 
they are completely immersed. Hold 
the plants in a greenhouse for twenty- 
four hours at a temperature of ap- 
proximately 85° F.; as much sunlight 
as possible during this period is de- 
sirable. Greenhouse plants are more 
susceptible to injury than those grown 


Figure 5 


Oil droplets deposited by dried 
emulsion B 


out of doors. However, any appreci- 
able burning effect is cause for re- 
jection. The validity of this test can 
be increased by including a standard 
of known field performance. 


Experimental Results 
N this work, the only variable 
studied was the emulsifier concen- 
tration. The type and amount of 
petroleum solvent and DDT was the 
same for all experiments. Also, the 
same emulsifier was used in all ex- 


Figure 6 


Oil droplets deposited by dried 
emulsion C 
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periments. The formulations used 


contained 
70% (weight) 
aromatic petroleum solvent 

30% (weight) Technical DDT 

Three different emulsifier con- 
centrations were used so as to yield 
final emulsions of satisfactory, border- 
line, and poor quality. For simplicity, 
the following designations will be 
used to differentiate the three types 
of emulsions used. 
Emulsion A—Satisfactory Dispersion 
Emulsion B—Borderline Quality 
Emulsion C—Coarse, Poor Quality 


Figure 7 


Bean Leaf, 4 days after treatment 
with emulsion A. 


Figure 8 


Bean Leaf, 4 days after treatment 
with emulsion B. 


Figure 9 


Bean Leaf, 4 days after treatment 
with emulsion C. 


Figure 10 — 
(1) Using Emulsion A. (2) Using Emulsion B. (3) Using Emulsion C. 


Figures 1, 2 and 3 are photo- 
micrographs of the three DDT Emul- 
sions applied to glass slides. The 
emulsions were prepared and applied 
according to the method described 
earlier in this paper, The photomicro- 
graphs were taken immediately after 
preparation of the emulsions. Figure 
1 shows that in Emulsion A the oil 
is uniformly dispersed. The particle 
size distribution is greater in Emul- 
sion B, as seen in Figure 2. In 
Emulsion C, the oil is very poorly 
dispersed, as illustrated by the large 
globules in Figure 3. This latter 
emulsion may be expected to burn 
plant foliage. The magnification in 
these photographs is 100X. 


Figures 4, 5 and 6 are photo- 
micrographs (magnification, 20X) of 
the same emulsions which were taken 
after the emulsion had dried on the 
glass slides for 3 hours. Figure 4 is 


typical of an adequately emulsified. 


preparation (Emulsion A). It shows 
a more or less continuous thin film 
of oil. Figures 5 and 6 show the 
type of deposition by Emulsions B 
and C, respectively. These two emul- 
sions result in dried films where a 
marked coalescing of oil droplets is 
evident. Not only would the large 
globules of oil deposited by Emul- 
sion C be expected to cause definite 
burning of foliage, but it is obvious 
that the insecticide would not be as 
uniformly distributed on the leaf sur- 
faces as with Emulsion A. 


Figures 7, 8 and 9 show the 
effect of the three emulsions on bean 
foliage. The leaves were removed 


from the plants for photographing 
four days after dipping. The effect 
of emulsion quality on leaf burning 
is clearly shown in these illustrations. 
The satisfactory emulsion (Emulsion 
A) caused no noticeable injury to the 
plant tissues. As seen in the photo- 
graphs, leaf spotting was noticeable, 
though not serious, with Emulsion B 
(Figure 8). The leaf treated with 
Emulsion C (Figure’9) shows that 
the extent of burning approaches 
serious proportions, This amount of 
leaf spotting throughout the plant 
can be expected to have a marked 
effect on its growth and productivity. 


To illustrate the latter point, 
Figure 10, a photograph showing the 
plants treated with the three emul- 
sions, is included. The photograph 
of the bean plants was taken one 
week following dipping in the emul- 
sions. A careful examination of plants 
in pots No. 2 and No. 3 reveals leaf 
spotting and some general stunting _ 
which has resulted from the applica- 
tion of inadequately emulsified oil, 
whereas the plant and leaves in pot 
No. 1, dipped in properly emulsified 
oil, show no adverse effect from the 
treatment. 


Characteristics of Aromatic 
Petroleum Solvents 


ROMATIC petroleum solvents 
suitable for use in the prepara- 
tion of agricultural emulsions show a 
comparatively wide range of char- 
acteristics. Typical properties of two 
such solvents which have been used 
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what’s available ?— 


and what’s new? in— 


Bagging Equipment? 


ARMER demand for custom 


mixed fertilizers, granular fer- 

tilizers, fertilizer-pesticide mix- 
tures, and particularly for fertilizer 
packed in a wider range of the smail- 
er sizes of bags, has resulted over 
recent years in forcing a number of 
changes in bagging proceedure in the 
fertilizer industry. Manufacturers of 
fertilizer bagging equipment have 
been alert to the changing needs of 
the industry and over the past few 
ears have introduced a whole series 
of new and specialized types of ferti- 
lizer bagging and weighing equip- 
ment, modifying and improving earl- 
ier models. 
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Because some fertilizer buyers 
are specifying bag capacities of an 
order readily handled by their appli- 
cation equipment, the fertilizer manu- 
facturer has had to install new bag 
filling equipment to meet such re- 
quirements. Where in previous years 
it was adequate to offer 100 or 200 lb. 
bags, now there is increased demand 
for the small, more readily handled 
bag sizes such as 80 lbs., 50 Ibs. and 
even 25 lbs. units for some fertilizer 
users. 

The following summaries by rep- 
resentative manufacturers of bagging 
equipment for the fertilizer indu:try 
review new models of bag filling and 
weighing machines now on the mar- 
ket, describing capacity, size of unit, 


size of bags handled, room required 
for installation, speed, accuracy, 
power requirements, and special de- 
sign features. 

In the course of talking with a 
number of fertilizer manufacturers it 
was interesting to learn that a high 
percentage of the fertilizer sold in the 
midwest, Kentucky and Tennessee, is 
packaged in 80 Ib. units. Alabama 
growers, on the other hand, seem to 
prefer the 50 lb, bag. There are a 
number of favorable comments on the 
small 50 lb. bag, but one fertilizer 
manufacturer points out that along 
with the advantages of this smaller 
package there are naturally disad- 
vantages too. One is, of course, the 
added cost of supplying and handling 
more bags, which naturally results in 
a higher cost per unit of fertilizer 
used. 

Comments below are those by 
the respective manufacturers of ferti- 
lizer bagging equipment and should 
provide a comparative picture for the 
fertilizer manufacturer of the varing 
designs and types of equipment which 
are available to him. 
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NION Bag — Camp Paper Corp., New York, was 

one of the first companies to introduce an auto- 
matic bagging machine designed especially for use in the 
fertilizer industry. Union Bag introduced their first fer- 
tilizer bagger back in 1954, starting the trend toward 
more modern and high speed bag packing equipment in 
the fertilizer field. Some 300 of the machines, models UB 
100-A and UB 101-A, have been installed in fertilizer 
plants all over the country. Speed and accuracy are im- 
portant advantages claimed for the Union Bag equip- 
ment. Average production rates for 1004 bags are from 
18 to 20 bags per minute; the same for 803¢ bags; and 
for 504¢ bags from 20 to 23 bags per minute. With 
model UB 100-A tolerances of plus or minus 4 ounces 
are possible, while model UB 101-A allows for even closer 
tolerances, up to plus or minus two ounces per bag. In 
addition to speeding up production, it is claimed that 
Union’s I & C Bagger, designed by Inglett & Corley of 


Augusta, Ga., allows the fertilizer manufacturer to cut’ 


down on the cost of his multiwall bags, since the I & C 
Bagger uses bags with open mouth construction rather 
than valve bags. This ability to use open mouth bags can 
result in savings up to seven or eight per cent in bag 
costs, the company indicates, and the open mouth bags 
are also better adapted to packing granulated, pelleted 
fertilizer than are valve bags. 


I & C Bagger Model UB-101-A 
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“AF” Bagpacker 


NTERNATIONAL Paper Company, New York, is 

in the process of introducing a brand new model of 
their 25 year old Bagpaker — the new Model “AF.” It is 
a modification for specialized use of the much larger 
machine which has been in service for 25 years. Its in- 
stallation cost is considerably lower than the Model “A” 
from which it is adapted, and it is said to be easier and 
faster to install. Although it has just been introduced on 
the market, it has already won wide recognition, and the 
first Model “AF” is now in process of installation. This 
first unit is being installed in the fertilizer industry. 

The Model “AF” is highly adaptable for feed, fer- 
tilizer, salt and similar products. The machine handles 
bag sizes with a face width of 15 to 16 inches; length 
30 to 36 inches, with a variation in gussets according to 
requirements. The machine operates steadily, filling up 
to 25 bags per minute, with the filling rate instantly ad- 
justable by means of a variable speed drive. The rate 
can be maintained easily for an 8 hour day with only one ~ 
operator. The only physical operation is the hanging of 
the bag on the filling spout. 

The closure, which is an integral part of the machine, 
is the strongest available, a reinforced Cushion Stitch 
through selvage tape and bag top, or through bag top 
without tape. Filling of the bag is described as uniform 
and completely accurate, and permits the utilization of 
minimum length bags for whatever product is being filled. 

The Model “AF” Bagpaker is normally equipped 
with 3 or 4 Hoepner automatic net weighing scales, de- 


pending on the product being packed and the packaging 


rate required. However, with a more free flowing product, 
accuracy can be maintained with fewer scales. In any 
case, with due consideration for the product, the Model 
“AF” maintains accurate uniform weights in long or 
short run filling operations. 
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In spite of its rapid production rate, power required 


is small; a 2 hp. motor for the main turret drive, a 1 hp. | 


motor for the settler drive (when used), and a % hp. 


sewing machine motor. Complete installation covers a 


floor area 9/2” x 12’3”, with an overall height including 
scales of 16’9”. Shipping weight is 10,800 lbs. (crated). 

The Bagpak Division also manufactures closing and 
filling machines without the complications of scales and 
other devices, to satisfy packaging requirements for multi- 
wall packed products in a wide variety of fields. 


HE Multiwall Packaging Division of St. Regis Paper 

Co. offers quite a series of fertilizer automatic bag- 
ging equipment. Their 135-AS model automatic bagging 
scale is a single-bucket device which delivers 95% of all 
weights within plus or minus five ounces at rates up to 
20 bags per minute. The 135-AS model F is designed 
particularly for open mouth packing. It delivers the high 
rates needed during short shipping seasons. Production 
rates, dependent upon product density and flow char- 
acteristics, are as follows: 50-lb. and 80-lb. bags up to 20 
per minute, 100-lb. bags up to 18 per minute and 200-lb. 
bags up to 12 per minute. A versatile machine, the single 
100-lb. bucket handles 50, 80 and 100-lb. bags. A 200-Ib. 
bucket and 10-in. spout are available for 200-lb. bags. 
Fast grade changes are possible due to the single-bucket 
design which means quick cleanout and minimum down- 
time for grade changes. The spouts are the quick-change 
type. A quick weight adjustment is provided by sliding 
the poise weight along poise arm. 

The 160-FB valve bag filling machine is a high-pro- 
duction, two-tube unit which simultaneously weighs and 
fills multiwall paper valve bags by gravity. Standard 
equipment packs 50 Ib., 80 lb. and 100 lb. bags, and 
optional equipment can readily be added to pack 25 Ib. 
bag sizes. The filling tubes are close together, and the 
filling operation alternates from one tube to the other 
without interrupting feed either to the packer or to the 
bags. Output is determined by the rate of material flow 
to the packer. St. Regis advise that an output of 36 
tons or more per hour has been attained with a straight 
run of a single grade of fertilizer, with 25 tons per hour 
a more normal average output. 

Another St. Regis valve packer recommended for 
packing fertilizers is the 327-PB valve bag filler, a two- 


tube pre-weighing packer for multiwall paper valve bags. ° 


While one tube is filling, an empty bag is placed on the 
alternate tube. Production rate depends on characteristics 
of the material and skill of the operator, ranging from 
eight to ten 80 lb. bags or six to eight 100 lb. bags per 
minute. Additional parts are available for packing bay 
sizes from 25 to 50 Ibs. A new feature on this packer 
is a reversible intermediate belt feeder which makes it 
possible to fill open mouth bags or valve bags from the 
same source of supply. 

In addition to providing fertilizer packaging equip- 
ment, St. Regis has also developed a number of items 
to facilitate packing of fertilizers in bags. 
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St. Regis Bagging Scale 135-AS Model F 


EMIS Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, offer the Bemis Ferti- 
lizer Packer in two standard models — the. series 
6107 with power scale feed, and series 6108 with gravity 
scale feed. The 6107 units are three-bucket electro- 
mechanical scales designed specifically to handle fertilizer 
which has sluggish flow characteristics. Product is kept 
in constant motion, making it possible to feed with speed 
and at the same time accurately. The 6108 scales are also 
three-bucket electro-mechanical units designed specially to 
handle free flowing fertilizer. Either type scale will handle 
50, 80 and 100 lb. multi-wall paper bags, or 100 or 200 


Ib. textile bags. Capacity is sixteen to eighteen bags per 


minute on any of the multi-wall sizes. Accuracy is + 4 
ozs. on the 80 and 100 lb. units, and + 6 to 8 ozs. on the 
200 lb. bags, depending on characteristics of the product 
being packed. 


Bemis Fertilizer Packer at Smith-Douglass, Streater, Ill. 


Bemis 


“Packerette” 
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Mechanical specifications are as follows: 


Dimensions 


Height 

Floor Space 
Shipping Weight 
Hopper Opening 


Series 6107 


12’ 834" 
107 x41” 
5600 lbs. 


QI tox 5" 


Series 6108 


‘10’ 11” 


10’ x 41” 
4800 lbs. 


i Bw en Phd 


Floor to bottom of bag 


Holder Tube Le. 5 ils 


Power Requirements 


110 volts, 60 cycles 2.5 kva .6 kva 
220/440 volts 3 phase, 

60 cycles 8 kva 8 kva 
Motors 
110 volts, 60 cycles, single 

phase-1/12 H.P. L/ 123558, 


220/440 volts, 3 phase, 60 


cycles (2) % HP. (2) “HP. 


Air Requirements 


107 cu. ft. of free air per cycle. 


60 Ib, pressure 


HE “Kraftpacker,” an automatic open mouth filling 
Beets is designed primarily for fertilizer plants. 
This equipment is capable of packing any free flowing 
materials in the 25-200 range, and can be installed in 
practically any plant with a minimum of modification. 
Kraft Bag Corporation, New York, is the exclusive sales 
agent for this packer and the standard model is sold at 
$2,250.00 f.o.b. Montgomery, Ala. 

In addition to the standard model, which is of sturdy 
sheet steel construction, Kraft Bag also has available 
models of stainless steel construction at a slightly higher 
cost. It also modifies packers to handle specific materials 
such as ammonium nitrate. 

Electricity is utilized in the “Kraftpacker” operation 
with current characteristics predicated on the power avail- 
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able in the user’s plant. The scale and gates are activated 
by means of micro switches and dust-proofed solenoids. 
No air is necessary to the operation and the simplicity 
of the packer assures easy maintenance, 

The employment of a continually moving feed con- 
veyor, and a surge hopper cut-off assures weights close to 
plus or minus 4 ounces, — Kraft Bag guarantees plus or 
minus 8 ounce variance. No head of material is necessary 
to maintain accuracy, and thus correct end weights are 
assured and analyses changeovers may be made with a 
minimum of time and effort. The machine is capable of 
eperating at high speeds and will drop up to 30 charges 
per minute. Users have reported bagging up to 23 one 
hundred Ib. bags per minute, with a daily average of 13 
bags per minute. Actually, the only limitation on the 
number of bags per minute possible is the human limita- 
tion. Operators capable of hanging 23 bags per minute 
are not common. 

Installation of the “Kraftpacker” can be made in a 
minimum amount of space. The packer requires a maxi- 
mum of 9/8” headspace with an overall ceiling height of 
approximately 11’6” including space for the customer’s 
sewing machine conveyor. Only 12 sq. feet or a 3 x 4 
floor area is required. The ‘Kraftpacker” is shipped 
ready to install, and complete installation can be accom- 
plished in a few hours. 

Kraft Bag Corporation reports that they have re- 
placed manual scales, automatic open mouth scales, and 
automatic valve scales with the “Kraftpacker.” In almost 
every case, the user has reported increased satisfaction, 
easier handling, decreased costs, and increased production. 


The Kraftpacker 
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HE Thayer bagging unit is available as Model 1000N 

single unit or 1000N2 duplex unit. The speed of 
operation on 80 or 100 lb. bags is 10 to 14 per minute 
on the single unit, and 20 to 24 per minutes on the duplex. 
Accuracy at these rates is within 2 ounces, The unit is 
designed to handle either granular, pelleted or commer- 
cially mixed fertilizer through the use of a combination 


bulk and dribble belt feeder. 


The Southland Packer 

HE “Southland Packer,” distributed exclusively by 

the Chase Bag Company, Chicago, is manufactured 
by Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Company, one of the 
oldest metal fabrication specialists in the industry. It is 
completely automatic, all-electric, the latest improved 
equipment for packing fertilizer in open mouth textile 
and multiwall paper bags. 

Fast handing ui vv, ov aus svulb. multiwall paper 
bags is assured, with 25 bags per minute a typical work- 
ing speed. Even 200-lb. burlaps pack rapidly and easily. 

Sustained high accur- 
; acy of weights over 
an extended run is 
guaranteed. 


Southland Fertilizer Packer 


Minimum change- 
over time from one 
analysis to another is 
an outstanding fea- 
ture of the new 
“Southland.” Cylin- 
drical hoppers and 
buckets allow a clean 
and complete flow of 
material. Simplicity of 
design reduces main- 
tenance costs and 
problems. Parts are 
standardized, can easi- 
ly be interchanged in 
plants where more 


(Contd. on P. 123) 


Compensation for these factors is accomplished partly 
by the belt feeder, and partly by the Thayer automatic 
remote anticipator adjustment-by means of which the 
operator can readily retain high speed and accuracy of 
the scale regardless of the change in flow characteristics 
and bulk density of the product handled. 

This unit also incorporates an air piston operated 
weigh hopper which assures no run-throughs of product, 
complete cabinet enclosure for dust tight operation and, 
the exclusive flexure plate linkage. 

The Thayer flexure plate construction features a 
frictionless design. The unit does not suffer from inaccur- 
acy due to corrosion, dirt or dust as conventional pivot 
and knife edge scales will. 

A complete control cabinet is provided with each 
of these scales, incorporating such valuable features as 
checkweigh indicating lights and remote weight adjusting 
dials. The Thayer Scale requires very little head room 
for installations, occupying no more than 6 ft. from input 
of product to the top of bag on the single unit and no 
more than 7% ft. of head room on the duplex from the 
input of product to the top of bag. 


ICHARDSON Secale Co., Clifton, N. J., is just intro- 

ducing a new fertilizer bagging scale—Model HA39 
—which will handle up to twenty 80-lb. bags of fertilizer 
a minute, with a filling accuracy of + four ounces. Al! 
contact parts and parts exposed to fertilizer dust are of 
stainless steel, and the unit features such construction de 
tails as power driven belt feeder within the scale, air 
cylinder discharge of hopper and totally enclosed dust- 
tight construction. It weighs approximately 3,000 lbs. 
Framework of scale is of 10 gauge plate, and the weigh 
hopper is 3/16” plate (mild steel) or 12 gauge plate if 
made 1n stainless, All electrical control equipment is 110 

(Continued on Page 123) 


Richardson Bagging Scale — Model HA39 


Pesticide Ind UStry 


by 7. VU. Vernon 


President, Niagara Chemical Division, 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corp. 
Middleport, N. Y. 


HE members of the Pesticide In- 
a dustry are engaged in an essen- 
tial business. Reams of figures 

have been published which show in 


detail the millions of dollars’ damage. 


caused annually by the various pests. 
Figures are also available on the value 
of products used for the control of 
these pests. It is also well recognized 
that without the judicious use of our 
general line of pesticides we would 
be unable to grow enough food and 
fiber crops to feed and clothe our own 
people, to say nothing of our prod- 
ucts which we supply to friendly na- 
tions throughout the world. 

We therefore have assumed a di- 
rect responsibility for providing suf- 
ficient of our products to adequately 
protect our nation’s agriculture. The 
people engaged in agriculture are 
willing to pay a just price for our 
products and do not expect us to 
be their benefactors. The members 
of this Industry have seen to it that 
adequate supplies of their products 
have been available, and to my knowl- 
edge no emergency has arisen which 
has not been met. We are woefully 
weak, however, in one respect — that 
is adequate statistical information. 

I would like to digress just a 
moment to pay tribute to Dr. Shepard 
and his group in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fine 
statistical job they have done from 
the meager information available to 
them. To do our overall job better 
we. simply must have more complete 


*Before the Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Chemicals Association, 
Spring Lake, N. J., September 7, 1956. 
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information, and I should like to 
recommend that a task committee be 
appointed by the Association to work 
with Dr. Shepard and his group to 
see if a simple method of securing 
statistical information can be worked 
out. I feel sure that, with better in- 
formation, our Industry can better 
serve our nation’s agriculture. 

Much has been said about re- 
search and development in our In- 
dustry. You must have been impress 
ed by the talk given at our Spring 
meeting in Miami by Mr. J. A. Field 
on the amount of research money it 
takes to develop a product. Maybe 
the figures he talked about seemed so 
unreal that some just do not grasp the 
signficance of research dollar re- 
covery. Statistics have been publish- 
ed that indicate all Industry in the 
United States will spend 5.5 billion 
dollars in research and development 
in 1956, and in 1959 the sum will 
be 6.3 billion dollars. Several millions 
are being expended annually by the 
members of our Industry. Those re- 
search dollars must be recovered 
through the price we charge for our 
products, or one of two things will 
happen — you either go broke, or 
you quit spending. I feel certain that 
no one in our Industry expects to see 
a drastic curtailment in this phase, 
whether he be a basic producer, a 
local formulator, or a user of finished 
goods. The research dollar wisely 
recovered is our insurance for the 
future. 

It takes a lot of money to run 
a business in this Industry. The capi- 
tal investment required for goods and 


services is probably higher than in 
any other type of business. Inventor- 
ies must be built up in advance of the 
actual use season, which requires 
heavy use of capital. If you have been 
wise in what you make in advance, 
and if infestations occur, and if the 
styles don’t change, you probably will 
liquidate most of the inventory. Guess 
wrong a few times though and your 
principals will be screaming. There- 
fore, inventories plus accounts receiv- 
able represent a heavy drain on cash 
reserves which must be reckoned with 
in the cost of doing business. These 
factors, plus normal costs of manage- 
ment overhead, plant supervision 
overhead, sales and advertising ex- 
pense, research and development ex- 
pense, technical service to sales, credit 
and collection expense, plus the. cost 
of raw materials, labor, packaging, 
and distribution costs make up a tidy 
sum when related to a product. If 
there is anything left when the goods 
are sold, it is generally referred to as 
Profit before Tax. Then there is a 
52-48 split, usually, and the residue, 
if any, provides a little something for 
the forgotten man, the stockholder. 
I simply mention these things as 
a prelude to the subject assigned be- 
cause the outlook for our Industry is 
closely related to the health of the 
Industry. I feel sure you will agree 
that conditions in our Industry must 
be improved if we are to carry out 
our responsibility to agriculture and 
the people of our land to provide 
adequate food and fiber. The outlook 


. may be classed as being in a state of 


confusion and cloudy. However, let's 
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take a look into the future for a brief 
moment. I believe the opportunities 
that lie ahead are limitless provided 
we conduct our affairs in the spirit 


of integrity, resourcefulness, and com | 


prehension. 
Let’s take a look at just a few 
things we can and should do — 

1. Improve our existing products so 
that better performance in field use 
may be attained. 

2. Improve our technique of use. 


This should be done in cooperation — 


with Federal and State Experiment 
Stations so thar: maximum benefits can 
be obtained from the use of our prod- 
ucts by the farmers who apply them 
to their crops. 

The potential development for 
the goods of onr Industry lies along 
the new frontiers of uses, such as: 

Continued effort and coopera- 
tion in the world-wide problem of 
stamping out malaria through ade- 
quate pest control. This is one of 
the most important world-wide pro- 
jects that can save untold suffering 
and countless lives. We should urge 
the continuation of this work. 


Another area for development is 
in the control of destructive soil in- 
sects. Improved production and qual- 
ity of produce grown can be achieved 
by a better control program in this 
broad area. Much work needs to be 
done here to determine the practical 
aspects of the problem. 


The use of pesticides and herbi- 
cides on highway rights of way. As 
we get further into the road building 
program, this area will offer great 
opportunities for developing new 
business in our field. 


As available labor becomes less 
and Icss on our farms, the use of 
chemicals becomes more important; 
for example, the improved under- 
standing and use of selective herbi- 
cides in growing crops to take the 
place of hand labor, such as pre- 
emergence treatments to control 
weeds and grasses. 


Still another area of great promise 
for the use of our products is the 
adequate protection.af,our huge sup- 
ply of stored grains. There isn’t much 
use to pile up a surplus of grains if 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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HE total research budget for the 
T Entomology Research Branch in 

the current fiscal year is slightly 
under 5 million dollars. The program 
can be divided into a number of broad 
but rather distinct areas of research. 
It might be of interest to list major 
areas of research with an estimate 
of the total effort devoted to each. 


% of 
Research Area Total Effort 
Chemical control 


Biological control 


Biology, ecology, ete. sass q 
Insect classification and 
IeNEACAHON Moe weaccosenetneen 6 
Insect resistance in plants ...... . 
Insect pollination and bee 
MAN APS CMENG peter nreniteone 4 
Cultural and other control 


methodst.2... see 2 


Chemical Control 

VER two-thirds of our total re- 
search effort is devoted direct- 
ly or indirectly to chemical control of 
insects. Much of this research is con- 
ducted in cooperation with state ex- 
periment stations, industry, and other 

research agencies. 


Chemicals generally provide the 
most successful means of insect con- 
trol. Hundreds of destructive pests 
are readily controlled with chemicals. 
Some of our leading crops, such as 
cotton, most vegetables, many fruits, 
and certain forage crops, could not 
be produced profitably without the 


various insect control chemicals that — 


*Presented at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Agricultural Chemicals Association, 
Spring Lake, N. J., Sept. 5, 1956. 
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are now available to the grower. 
Other important crops and livestock 
would suffer severe damage, particu- 
larly in insect outbreak years, if it 
were not for the use of insecticides. 
Therefore, the total research invest- 
ment of the Federal and State agen- 
cies and industry, all of which have 
cooperated, has yielded high returns 
to the grower and to’the nation’s 
economy which fully justify the effort. 

_ Research on chemical control 
conducted in the Entomology Re- 
search Branch may be classified into 
several rather well-defined areas. 
Laboratory evaluation of promising 
chemicals and subsequent field testing 
of those that appear practical require 
most of our efforts. The screening of 
insecticides represents a_ relatively 
small part of this program. Industry 
has assumed leadership for the syn- 


_thesis and screening of candidate 


chemicals, and’ we feel that they 
should continue to do.so. However, 
in order to be able to explore the 
possibilities of certain kinds of chem- 
icals, we find it necessary to do some 
synthesis work and to do some screen’ 
ing. For example, in our endeavor 
to find more effective repellents to 
protect military personnel from vec- 
tors of arthropod-diseases, our Pesti- 
cide Chemicals Research Section has 
synthesized a large number of re- 
pellents which have been screened at 
the Insects Affecting Man and Ani- 
mals laboratory at Orlando, Florida. 
This screening program, based on 
chemical relationships to known pro- 
mising compounds that were obtained 


from industry and other sources dur- 
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ing World War II, has led to the 
development of a highly effective re- 
pellent, diethyltoluamide, which is of 
considerable interest to the military 
agencies. 


Another example of the urgency 
of basic chemical work and screening 
of compounds is our current program 
on insect attractants. Industrial con- 
cerns are not including attractants in 
their current research programs. The 
remarkable attraction of male oriental 
fruit flies to methyl eugenol is well 
known. This attractant, which was 
developed by our Fruit Insects labora- 
tory in Hawaii, will be invaluable 
as a survey tool in areas of new in- 
festations, and it might even prove 
effective in the control or eradication 
of the insect. The discovery of this 
substance highly attractive to males 
of the oriental fruit fly stimulated 
research on specific attractants for 
other important fruit flies. Only re- 
cently the Hawaii laboratory found 
angelica seed oil to be a powerful 
specific attractant for the male Medi- 
terranean fruit fly. Thus we now 
have a valuable survey tool in the 
current program for the eradication 
of this fly. Similar investigations have 
led to the discovery of anisyl acetone, 
an attractant superior to any previous 
one for the melon fly. 


By and large, however, we de- 
pend on industrial companies to sup- 
ply us with promising insecticides for 
further development. We prefer to 
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obtain materials that have been shown 
to possess some insecticidal activity. 
We are prepared to accept such ma- 
terials for further laboratory evalua- 
tion against various pests and for field 
testing if results justify it. The Branch 
has recently initiated a program to 
obtain better coordination of insecti- 
cide testing in our laboratories. In 
the past, companies have dealt di- 
rectly with the field stations and Sec- 
tions. They are at liberty to continue 
this procedure if they prefer, but we 
are in the process of setting up a cen- 
tralized contact unit where arrange- 
ments can be made for the prelimi- 
nary testing of candidate materials on 
select insects at various laboratories. 
The Branch has about 115 field sta- 
tions located throughout the United 
States and some foreign countries. 
Investigations are under way on sev 
eral hundred insect pests. About 100 
of these species are maintained as 
colonies or can be obtained in ade- 
quate quantities for conducting lab- 
oratory tests. Our plan is to have 
a promising compound received from 
industry or other sources tested in 
the laboratory against 10 to 25 eco- 
nomic species. If these tests indicate 
broad insecticidal activity, the com- 
pound will be tested against addition- 
al species. Results of such tests in 
comparison with suitable standards 
against 25 to 50 or more economic 
species should serve as a guide for 
our laboratories and the submitting 
agency to determine whether field 


tests, residue studies, toxicological in- 
vestigations, and other research are 
warranted. 


The field testing of proved in- 
secticides against specific pests to de- 
termine their biological effectiveness 
and suitable dosage rates, formula- 
tions, and schedules of treatment re- 
quires most of our effort on chemical 
control. The nature and scope of this 
program are well known, since much 
of the testing is done in close coopera- 
tion with manufacturers and formu: 
lators. 


In our research on insect control 
with chemicals we are soon faced 
with the problem of residues. Resi- 
dues have long been important in 
connection with insecticide use. How- 
ever, during the short span of ten 
years it has been necessary to conduct 
residue studies on dozens of entirely 
new chemicals and formulations, at 
various rates of application, on a wide 
range of raw agricultural products. 
Without doubt this has become one 
of the most complex problems ever 
encountered in the entomological 
field. Yet, in spite of its magnitude 
and complexity, good progress has 
been made. Many new chemical con- 
trol measures have been put into use 
which have saved growers billions of 
dollars. To my knowledge no case 
of poisoning in man has resulted from 
insecticide residues on raw agricul- 
tural products. 


The Entomology Research Branch 
currently is spending close to $500,- 
000 annually on various aspects of 
the residue problem. Most of this 
support has required shifting emphasis 
from other lines of research. The 
Pesticide Chemicals Research Section 
has a group at Beltsville, Maryland, 
working on various residue problems. 
The Beltsville laboratory also coordi- 
nates similar studies at five field lo- 
cations. The laboratory at Moores’ 
town, New Jersey, devotes primary 
effort to soil residues; at Tifton, 
Georgia, we are emphasizing basic 
studies on the disappearance of resi- 
dues on forage crops; at Yakima, 
Washington, and Vincennes, Indiana, 
investigating residues on 
fruits, vegetables, and forage crops; 
and the Kerrville, Texas, laboratory 


we are 
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and milk. The Kerrville work is close- 
ly coordinated with toxicological stud- 
ies on insecticides carried out under 
the leadership of veterinary toxicolo- 
gists of the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Animal Diseases and Parasite 
Research Branch. 

~ Much of the work on residues 
has been carried out in close coopera- 
tion with industry. This is particular- 
ly true of the studies at Kerrville. 
During the last ten years at least 15 
cooperative projects on residues and 
on the toxicity of insecticides to live- 
stock have been carried out under 
formal agreements. 


The increasing number of insects 
that have become resistant to insecti- 
cides is another major obstacle in the 
insecticide use field. This problem 
has kept much of our research on an 
emergency basis, so that it has not 
been possible to activate long-range 
programs. We have been criticized 
for not giving enough attention to 
basic research in entomology. We 
recognize the need for such investi- 
“gations. But it is not easy to make 
major shifts from urgent applied 
problems to long-range basic research 
when the dairymen and general pub- 
lic are demanding relief from flies, 
when our cotton industry is threaten- 
ed because of insecticide-resistant boll 
weevils, when the health of our troops 
is jeopardized because DDT no longer 
controls the loose vectors of typhus, 
and when fruit growers are in need 
of a safe substitute for controlling 
DDT-resistant codling moths. Add to 
such problems a new highly destruc- 
tive forage pest such as the spotted 
alfalfa aphid and the Mexican and 
Mediterranean fruit flies which are 
threatening the fruit industry in this 
country, These and other lesser but 
no less urgent problems that have 
arisen during the past five years have 
necessitated applying all available re- 
search resources to find immediate 
solutions. 


Biological Control 
HE use of parasites and preda- 
tors has for many years been one 
of the first considerations in search- 
ing for methods of controlling new 
pests introduced from foreign coun- 
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is conducting residue studies in meat 


tries. A recent outstanding example 


_ of the value of parasites is the success- 


ful control of the citrus black fly in 
Mexico. After establishment of this 
insect, the introduction of several 
species of parasites through coopera- 
tive effort of our government and the 
Mexican government has provided 
commercial control of the pest in 
Mexico, and at the same time alleviat- 


_ed greatly the threat to our own 


citrus industry. The Branch main- 
tains two foreign laboratories, one in 
France and the other in India, in a 
continuing search for natural enemies 
that might be useful to control 
destructive insects in this country. 
A third foreign station has been 
established in the Middle East to 
search for insects and diseases that 
might destroy undesirable plants in 
this country. 


We know that many insects are 
of little economic importance because 
of natural enemies. There are extrem- 
ists who believe that most insect prob- 
lems will be solved if we let nature 
take its course. It is apparent that 
under modern farming practices, na- 
ture’s balance between certain des- 
tructive insects and their parasites 


permits too much damage to meet. 


standards of production efficiency. 
Therefore, we cannot depend on na- 
ture to solve our insect problems. But 
neither can we afford to ignore biolo- 
gical control. We encounter more 
and more instances where the use of 
insecticides has wiped out certain na- 
tural agents with the result that pests 
of secondary importance have become 
primary pests. 


Very little research is currently 
under way on this problem. I know 
of no study that can become more 
involved than one designed to estab- 
lish for a given.crop the many re- 
lationships that exist between a des 
tructive insect complex and its na- 
tural enemies, and then to determine 
the effect of insecticide treatments on 
such relationships. Yet this is a prob- 
lem that must be solved for many in- 
sect species if we are to utilize in- 
secticides with maximum efficiency. 


In addition to parasites and pred- 
ators, bacteria, viruses, fungi, and 
other organisms exert great influence 


in depressing insect populations. 
Often expected ie ae do not ma- 
terialize because of disease epizootics. 
A study of insect pathogens as a 
means of insect control is becoming 
an important aspect of entomology 
research. California has devoted con- 
siderable effort in this direction dur- 
ing recent years. Canadian workers 
are giving much attention to such 
research. 

Our Branch for many years con- 
ducted limited research which led to 
the use of milky disease for Japanese 
beetle control. Recently a small but 
highly capable unit has been establish 
ed in the Branch to study insect dis- 
eases. The distribution of insect 
pathogens in somewhat the same way 
that insecticides are applied may 
eventually be a means of controlling 
a number of destructive insects. Many 
disease organisms that are known to 
be highly virulent against their insect 
hosts are so specific in their action 
that there is little likelihood that they 
will prove harmful to man, animals, 
plants, or beneficial insect species. 

A number of promising insect 
pathogens are now under study in 
our Branch. A nematode originally 
found attacking codling moth larvae 
carries with it a highly virulent bac- 
terial organism that is effective in kill- 
ing a wide range of insect pests. 
Viruses show promise against such 
insects as the pine sawfly larvae, the 
cabbage looper, the corn earworm, 
and the tent caterpillar. A number 
of fungus diseases of aphids, includ- 
ing the spotted alfalfa aphid, are 
under investigations. However, the 
science of insect pathology is still in 
its infancy, and much is unknown 
about insect diseases, how to culture 
them, and how they can be used effec- 
tively for insect control. 

(Part 2 in November 
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THE VALUE OF A COMBINED IN- 
SECTICIDAL AND CULTURAL PROGRAM FOR 
CoNnTROL INSECTS IN THE ALAGUNA OF 
Mexico, by C. S. Rude. This is a four- 
page booklet discussing chiefly the pink 
bollworm, which it says far surpassed in 
damage the boll weevil, bollworm, and 
conchuela. The report indicates that a 
2-10-40 mixture was most effective for 
control. ARS-33-29, August 1956. Agri- 
cultural Research Service, USDA, Wash- 
ington. 
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UNIQUE summer ‘fertilizer 
A education program was just 

completed in Georgia that 
gives evidence of having been a wide- 
spread success throughout the state. 
The prepared by the 
Georgia Agricultural Extension Ser- 
vice in cooperation with the Georgia 
Plant Food Educational Society, was 
presented at 40 meetings throughout 
Georgia during 
which fertilizer 
farmers, 


program, 


July-September, to 
dealers, salesmen, 
vocational 
agriculture teachers, and others inter- 


ested in fertilizers were invited. 


county agents, 


The meetings were conducted by 
Dr. Ralph L. Wehunt, soils and fer- 
tilizer specialist, and P. J. Bergeaux, 
fertilizer both of the 
staff. Detailed 
visual aids supported the presentation 
of factual, basic fertilizer informa- 
tion. In form, the program consisted 
of two hours’ discussion, followed by 
a question and answer session. At- 
tendance at the meetings is reported 
to have been very high, and Georgia 
extension officials are highly optimistic 
about the long-range effect of the ses- 
sions. 


specialist, 
Georgia Extension 
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Top Photo: Ralph L. . 
Wehunt discusses cost- 
yield data. 


Bottom Photo: P. J. Ber- 
geaux continues dis- 
cussion of fertilizer 
cost based on pound 
of plant food. 


Each meeting consisted of a gen- 
eral introduction by the local county 
agent, followed by brief:talks by Dr. 
Wehunt and Mr. Bergeaux. 

Dr. Wehunt led off each session 


discussing the question “Do Fertilizer 


Education and Services Pay?.” He 
pointed out that fertilizer prices have 
advanced only 13% since 1935, while 
the prices of all other items farmers 
buy have advanced 125% in the 


same period. “This means that fer- | 


tilizer, correctly used, is a better buy 
today than ever before,” he said. 
“Past records have proved that a dol- 
lar invested in fertilizer will return 
to the farmer from three up to seven 
dollars, or more.” 

He outlined methods which 
county agents and fertilizer dealers 
can use to assist both their farmer- 
customers and each other, to “pro- 
mote soil testing, and encourage farm- 
ers to follow recommendations based 
on soil tests.” He suggested also a 
greater distribution of agricultural 
college publications on the proper use 
of lime and fertilizers, and the main- 
tenance of a bulletin rack or infor- 
mation center containing the latest 


Georgia Holds 40 
Meetings to Educate 
Farmers and Dealers 


up-to-date literature. “This will help 
the dealer become more aware of the 
services that farmers need and like. 
He will learn and be more capable of 
acquainting farmers with the whys’, 
whens’, and hows’ with regard to 
plant food.” 


“Lime,—A Problem in Soil Fer- 
tility” was the title of a second ad- 
dress on the program, also presented 
by Dr. Wehunt. “Results of tests on 
samples received by the Georgia Soil 
Testing Service show that a high 


percentage of soils in Georgia are acid 


and need lime,” he declared. “The 
greatest percentage of acid soils oc- 
curs in the lower Coastal Plain area.” 
He described how the percentage of 
soil testing below pH 5.5 in that 
region had increased by 14% from 
the period 1945-51 to 1954-55. 


“According to the National 
Limestone Institute, Georgia farmers 
in 1952-53 used 307,084 tons of lime. 
It is estimated that approximately 2 
million tons should have been used to 
correct acid soils and to increase crop 
yields.” He urged use of the finer 
grades of limestone, which he said 
are more rapidly effective; on the 
other hand he pointed out that coar- 
ser lime remains in the soil for a lon- 
ger period. 

Dr. Wehunt went on to describe 
in detail exactly how and when to 
lime. ‘The best guide on how often 
to lime is a soil test made every two 
or three years. Coarse textured 
(sandy loams and sands) soils require 
less lime per application but more 
frequent additions to maintain a de- 
sirable reaction than fine textured 
(clay loam) soils. 
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“Mixed fertilizer cannot be util- 
ized efficiently if the soil needs lime,” 
he pointed out. “If profitable returns 
are to be realized from fertilizers, soil 
acidity must be corrected.” The 
agronomist showed a number of 
graphs and charts illustrating percent- 
age of soil samples falling into cer- 
tain pH reaction ranges, relative 
neutralizing values of some common 
liming materials, a comparison of 
various grades of limestone when ap- 
plied at the same rates, and various 
other detailed comparisons on the use 
of lime in the various sections of 
Georgia and on individual crops. 


Mixed Fertilizers 


J. Bergeaux described “What’s 
e in Mixed Fertilizers,” in an at- 
tempt to answer the recurring ques- 
tion “Why doesn’t a 100-pound baz 
of fertilizer contain 100 pounds of 
plant food?.” He stressed strongly 
the importance of each element’s role 
in a mixed fertilizer. 


“Next to nitrogen, phosphate is 
probably the most limiting element in 
our Georgia soils. According to a 
summary of soil test data for Georgia, 
51% of the soils are low in phos 

phate, with North Georgia soils gen- 
erally lower in phosphate than South 
Georgia soils.” 


Mr. Bergeaux also stressed the 
importance of soil testing. “In many 
cases where the soil phosphate is real- 
ly low, a recommendation of so many 
pounds of a complete fertilizer is not 
sufficient to take care of the necessary 
phosphate for the crop to be grown. 
In this case, an additional amount as 
superphosphate or triple superphos- 
phate may be necessary to bring up 
the phosphate level in the soil to 
where a_ successful crop can be 
grown.” 

On the lack of potash, Mr. 
Bergeaux reported that 70% of South 
Georgia and 41% of North Georgia 
soils had been found to be low in 
this element. He pointed out that, 
unlike nitrate nitrogen, potash is not 
leached out of soil, and a potash re- 
serve can be built up by heavy appli- 
cations of potash fertilizers. ““Potash 
behaves as a catalyst, and is credited 
with increasing vigor and health, stif- 
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fening stalks, improving the quality 
of plants, helping young roots to form 
and grow, and contributing to the 
plant’s manufacture of sugars and 
starch.” 

The agronomist also outlined the 
functions of the secondary elements, 
calcium, sulfur, and magnesium; and 
of the trace elements, copper, man- 
ganese, boron, Zinc, iron, and molyb- 
denum. He urged farmers to: 


“1. Buy the fertilizer grades 
recommended by the College of 
Agriculture, as those grades will 
usually supply plant foods at the 
lowest cost per unit.or pound, as 
well as conform to the latest in- 
formation on the best plant food 
ratios for the particular soil and 
crop conditions involved. 

“2. Buy fertilizer on the basis of 
cost per unit or cost per pound of 
plant food rather than on the cost 
per ton alone. 

“3. Buy fertilizer with as high 
a total percentage of plant food as 
possible under local conditions. A 
4-12-12 grade is a better buy than 
a 4-8-6 per pound of plant food. 


Following a ten-minute recess, 
Dr. Wehunt then gave a 15 minute 
presentation on “Nitrogen-The Key 
to Maximum Crop Productivity,” de- 
claring, “How fast crops grow de- 
pends more on nitrogen than upon 
any other nutrient .. . without nitro- 
gen there would be no stalks.” 

“Georgia farmers are not using 
sufficient nitrogen for their crops for 
the most profitable levels of produc- 
tion,’ he asserted, pointing to the 
extremely low level of nitrogen as a 
chief factor in the low average corn 
yield per acre in the state. Outlining 
various cautions to use in the appli- 
cation of nitrogen, he traced the ap- 
parent causes of leaching of the vari- 
ous nitrogen nutrients. 

Again he stressed the need for 
adequate liming. “The tendency of 
ammonia forms of nitrogen to make 
the soil more acid, and the effect of 
nitrogen carriers that make the soil 
less acid can be ignored as having 
too slight an influence on an adequate 
liming program. “In comparing the 
loss of lime by crop removal, leach- 
ing, and erosion, the reduction in lime 


content of the soil 
is found to be very small, Regardless _ 
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of the source of nitrogen employed, 
a sound liming program must be fo!- 
lowed to insure good crop yields.” 

Using nitrogen price figures in 
Athens, Ga. as being fairly represent- 
ative, he furnished his audience with 
an easy method of computing costs 
per acre. “By purchasing ammonium 
nitrate,” he said, “the farmer can 
obtain the nitrogen he needs for less 
money. Such savings, projected to a 
state-wide basis on all crops, would 


. amount to many millions of dollars. 


“If applied correctly, anhydrous 
ammonia and liquid nitrogen are food 
sources of nitrogen as top and side 
dressings. When the cost-per-pound 
of nitrogen from these sources is 
cheaper than ammonium nitrate, the 
farmer should consider using them. 
These materials require special equip- 
ment for application, which must be 
added to their cost. If these materials 
are applied by custom applicators, this 
charge should be added to the cost- 
per-pound of nitrogen.” 

Mr. Bergeaux also talked at 
each session on the topic, “More 
Profit From Efficient Use of Ferti- 
ligers)! 

“According to a county agent 
survey in 1955, 192,000 tons of fer- 
tilizer and 65,000 tons of 17% nitro- 
gen side dressing was used on 890,000 
acres of cotton; 441,000 tons of fer- 
tilizer and 187,000 tons of 20% nitro- 
gen side dressing used on 2,795,000 
acres of corn and 250,000 tons of 
fertilizer and 95,000 tons of a 23% 
nitrogen top dressing used on 1,226,- 
000 acres of temporary and perman- 
ent pastures. 

“It is apparent from the figures 
above that the greatest potential in 
expanded fertilizer use is on pastures 
and corn. 

“Had the 
recommendations been carried out in 
1955 on cotton, corn and pastures, 
an additional 1,258,062 tons of fer- 
tilizer and nitrogen materials would 
have been used which is just about 
double the amount that was actually 
used. By following the fertilizer 
recommendations and other approved 
cultural practices, farm income can 
be increased by over $200,000,000.” 


approved — fertilizer 
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Pressurized Plant Sprays 


N article in the October issue of 
AEROSOL AGE, a monthly 
magazine published by Aerosol Pub- 
lications, Box 31, Caldwell, N.J., by 
John F. Odeneal of the Fairfield 
Chemical Div. of Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corp., Baltimore, reviews 
“The Development of Pressurized 
Plant Sprays.” Mr. Odeneal indicates 
that, contrary to the opinion of in- 
secticide experts as expressed when 
work on pressurized garden plant 
sprays was started back in 1950, each 
year has shown a steadily increasing 
demand for aerosol bombs for home 
garden use. 


He recalls that such products 
were looked on with but little en- 
thusiasm in the early days of their 
development and were criticized as 
impractical and uneconomical for 
garden use. There were obvious prob- 
lems in connection with use of pres- 
surized sprays outdoors because of 
wind and the failure of aerosol pesti- 
cides to offer any residual protec- 
tion. 


The first experimental bombs, 
Mr. Odeneal recalls, killed plants 
within twenty-four hours with the 
kerosene-type oil which was used in 
them, coating the leaves and prevent- 
ing the plants from breathing. Final- 
ly, the discovery of new solvents and 
the gradual elimination of kerosene- 
type oil led to the development of 
safer sprays, and eventually a garden 
bomb unit was developed that con- 
tained only one part of oil in one 
thousand parts of spray. 


These aerosol units are now 
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widely used for the control of pests 
on such ornamental as roses, azaleas, 
asters, begonias, mums, Zinnias, afri- 
can violets, and many other plants, 
and can also be used in the vegetable 
garden on tomatoes, cucumbers, corn, 


peppers, etc. Aerosol insecticides 
carry such a high concentration of 
active ingredients compared to most 
water-based garden sprays that such 
insects as Japanese beetles, thrips, 
aphids, mealy bugs, red spiders, lace 
bugs and other common garden in- 
sects are readily controlled. 

The development and populari- 
zation of the pressurized garden 
sprays has opened up a new market 
for pesticides in this field, Mr. 
Odeneal states. Previously there has 
always been a rather elaborate series 
of preliminary preparations to be 
made by any gardener large or small 
just to control a very minor infesta- 
tion. As a result, many small gar- 
deners had never bothered with 
spraying their plants or vegetable 
gardens, because they found the 
necessary mixing and equipment too 
much trouble, too expensive or too 
time-consuming. Now with the push 
button unit, even large gardens can 
be spot-treated and by keeping in- 
cipient infestations under control, 
major spraying jobs can be avoided 
or at least postponed. 

A big advantage of the aerosol 
pesticide for home garden use is that 
it satisfies the gardener’s desire to see 
the pests actually drop when sprayed. 


Most of the present plant sprays are — 


formulated with combinations of 
pyrethrins, piperonyl butoxide, piper- 


onyl cyclonene, and rotenone. These 
toxicants, of course, assure fast knock- 
down and kill, and have the advan- 
tage of being exceptionally safe for 
use around the home and garden. 
A further advantage which is be- 
coming more and more important is 
that they continue to kill those in- 
sects which have been developing re- 
sistance to some of the chlorinated 
insecticides. One of the possible 
drawbacks is that there seems to be 
a tendency among users to “over 
spray.” This is not only uneconomi- 
cal but also may cause plant injury. 


Mr. Odeneal notes that follow- 
ing the successful development of the 
first of these pressurized insecticides 
for home garden use, a number of 
variations of the original product 
have been developed and marketed. 
Some units now contain fungicides 
as well as insecticides. The first 


- formula of this type was designed to 


control black spot on roses. This year, 
products are being marketed contain- 
ing combinations of fungicides de- 
signed to control not only black spot 
but also powdery mildew and a wide 
spectrum of additional plant diseases. 


Other possibilities include the 
addition of a growth stimulant, a 
blossom-set compound, or a leaf- 
shine. With many of these new 
products showing considerable prom- 
ise, Mr. Odeneal suggests that it is 
possible to look forward to a wide 
variation on the original basic formu- 
las within the next year or two, and 
a continually expanding market for 
the sale of such products. k* 
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Moditied 
Polyethylene 
Seating... 


GIVES 
25% MORE MOISTURE PROTECTION 


Laboratory tests show—and users confirm— 

that LADCOTE extruded coatings—one mil or less— 
transmit 25% less water vapor than conventional 
polyethylene of equal coating weight. 


LADCOTE withstands ACIDS ALKALIES MOISTURE 


LADCOTE is now being used to protect NITRATE FERTILIZERS 
FEEDS AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


When you order bags, specify LADCOTE COATINGS 
For a list of bag manufacturers supplying 
bags coated with LADCOTE Compounds, write to: 


L. A. DREYFUS COMPANY 


P. O. Box 500 + South Plainfield + New Jersey 
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=e-y EN thousand chemists, chemical 
ali engineers, and industry repre- 

sentatives gathered Sept. 16-21 
at Atlantic City for the 130th na- 
tional meeting of the American Chem- 
ical Society. The vast list of speakers 
on a variety of chemical industry sub- 
jects, included a large representation 
from the agricultural chemicals field. 


On Sept. 18 the Division of 
Chemical Marketing and Economics 
devoted its entire session to a sym- 
posium on “Chemicals in Food Pro- 
duction.” Leading industry represent- 
atives reported on the current and 
future role of fertilizers, and develop- 
ments in the pesticide industry. 


C. Y. Thomas, of the Spencer 
Chemical Co., Kansas City, sounded 
a note of warning on the rapidly ex- 
panding nitrogen producing facilities 
in the U. S., calling “the race to con- 
struct ammonia production facilities 

. a serious breach of one of the 
fundamentals of our economic soc- 
Let yan 

“No part of the fertilizer indus- 
try has experienced such spectacular 
growth as the nitrogen industry since 
the beginning of World War II,” 
he declared. “In December 1941 
there were eight synthetic ammonia 
plants operating in this country, with 
an estimated annual capacity of 470,- 
000 tons of anhydrous ammonia .. . 
There are presently operating in this 
country, 45 synthetic ammonia works 
with an annual capacity of 4,236,000 
short tons of ammonia.” 


“The pressures of oversupply, 
lower costs, and greater efficiencies 
have softened the prices.” Despite 
this, Mr. Thomas stated a strong be- 
lief that prices will remain substanti- 
ally at present levels, pointing to 
“very large fixed investments, with 
relatively difficult high-pressure tech- 
niques, and inability to start and stop 
like a production line.” On the mat- 
ter of future supply, though, Mr. 
Thomas declared, “One thing is al- 
most as certain as death and taxes—-- 
the U. S. will have a dependable 
supply of nitrogen products for years 
and years to come, at very reason- 
able prices ” 


The Spencer official reported 
there would be ample future supplies 
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of by-product hydrogen from petrol- 
eum reforming processes used in the 


production of high-octane aviation 


fuels. A number of oil companies, he 
said, have moved to production of 
ammonia from by-product hydrogen. 
“The potential for ammonia produc- 
tion by this route is staggering, since 
it is estimated that sufficient by-prod- 
uct hydrogen is available annually to 
produce 1.5 million tons of ammonia. 
This source alone would provide a 
25% increase in ammonia produc- 
tion.” 


Mr. Thomas saw increased effici- 
ency of soil usage, through fertiliza- 
tion and other practices, as a solution 
to the problem of increased yields 
from decreased available acreage. 
“Without nitrogen, hybrid corn and 
cther segments of our agricultural 
advance would not be available. Food 
and fiber in many areas are possible 
only because of the world’s finest 
nitrogen supply system.” 


Phosphatic Fertilizers, 1956 


DWIN Cox, -vice- president of 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Corp., Richmond, compared the phos- 
phatic fertilizer industry to a court 
of a generation ago attempting to deal 
with illiterate traffic violators, de- 
claring that “technological penetra- 
tion has not proceeded at a pace en- 
joyed by some of the industry’s 
younger sisters. The industry seeks to 
maintain free enterprise and yet to 
a marked degree depends upon gov- 
ernmental research and to some ex- 
tent socialistic practices.” 


Tracing the history of phos- 
phates in agriculture, Mr. Cox gave 
the following summary of recently 
observed trends in the industry: 


“Within the last five years there 
have been new trends within the in- 
dustry. Superphosphate continues the 
main source of Px,O;—1,557,000 tons 
in 1955-56 (estimate) or 69% of the 
total (6). However, it has fallen 
from the’ 1950 total tonnage of 1,- 
684,430 tons of available P.O; and 


the percentage of the total has fallen 
Concentrated superphosphate 


more. 
more than doubled in the same period 
— from 309,085 tons available P.O; 
in 1950 to 690,000 tons in 55-56. 


Ammonium _ phosphates increased 
from 65,000 to 85,000 tons (also 
basis available P,O;). At the present 
time diammonium phosphate is enter- 
ing the market in volume. Liquid mix- 
ed fertilizers, also ammonium phos- 
phate, doubled in volume within the 
last three years, and early reports for 
1956 indicate the trend continuing. 
Calcium metaphosphate introduced by 
TVA in 1950 attained a volume of 
43,710 tons available P2O; in 1955. 
Basic slag production increased to a 
slag tonnage of 159,524 tons in 1955, 
however production is limited to the 
steel furnaces of Birmingham, Ala- 
bama. In these five years, the growth 
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of P.O; consumption has been in 
products other than “superphos- 
phate,” which itself declined. 


“These higher analysis products 
have required increasing production 
of phosphoric acid both by the “wet 
process” and from “elemental phos- 
phorus.” The increase has been 120% 
over 1950. In 1955, 81% of the wet 
process acid was used in fertilizer and 
12% of the phosphorus produced was 
converted into phosphatic fertilizers. 


As to the, future of phosphatic 
fertilizers, Mr. Cox declared: ‘Short- 
range planning alone cannot answer 
the long range requirements. Food 
and fiber for the increasing world 
population depend upon adequate 
phosphate fertilization, and the fertil- 
ity of Mother Earth must not be de- 
pleted but must be restored.” 

“The long range trend is clear. 
Phosphatic fertilizers must perform 
their pioneering function. As to the 
short range trend in the U. S., Mr. 
Cox found the picture fraught with 
complications. 

‘“Predicating increased fertiliza- 
tion in ratio to population and stand- 
ard of living increases is not valid. 
The former ratio of a relationship be- 
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tween farm income and fertilizer sales 
has been dispelled (30). Require- 
ments for phosphatic fertilizers will 
be determined by economic balances 
of yields and costs which in turn will 
be largely governed by legislation. In- 
creased consumption will be encour- 
aged by the need for greater economy 
and larger yields from smaller acre- 
ages. Reduction of requirements will 
be caused by lower acreage and sur- 
pluses. Regardless of political. mea- 
sures economic pressure will enforce 
increasing yields and cost reduction 
and with it increased phosphatic fer- 
tilizer per acre. The rate of increased 
consumption will be reduced.” 


6. Increasing plant resistance to | 


diseases and unfavorable weather 

conditions. 
' 8. Development of root systems 

of plants. 
He traced consumption figures 
in the U. S. from 75,000 tons in 1900 
to the approximately 2 million ton 
figure last year. He said that even 
this figure was insufficient, declaring: 
“More potash is being removed from 
our soil each year than is being re- 
turned. One source has estimated 
that 5 million tons of K,O per year 
are removed from the soils by crop- 
ping. Additional losses by leaching 
and erosion would increase the de- 


Talks on Pesticide Manufacturing Trends; End Use 


Patterns; Agricultural Chemicals Marketing; Phosphatic 


Fertilizers; — Highlight Chemical Marketing Sessions 


Potash in Food Production 


c¢T) OTASH is the dominant min- 

eral element in the plant king- 
dom,” declared J. Fielding Reed, of 
the American Potash Institute, At- 
lanta. “The ash of living plants often 
contains as much as 50% potash, and 
this may be absorbed readily by the 
plant provided it is in a form that 
can enter the plant roots.” However, 
Mr. Reed pointed out that up to 
99% of the potash in most soils is 
found in insoluble minerals; so that 
soil having as much as 20 tons of 
potassium in the plow depth of an 
acre may still need potash fertiliza- 
tion. 

As to the important functions 
for which potash appears necessary, 
Mr. Reed listed these: 

“1. The formation of carbohy- 

drates, such as sugar and starches. 

2. Protein production in the 

plant. 

3: Normal cell division in plants. 

4, Improving plant quality, such 

as increased weight of grain, flavor, 

- color, and marketability of crops. 

5. Stiffening the straw and stalk 

parts of plants, thus reducing lodg- 
ing. 
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ficit. Thus, our 2 million tons added 
per year fall considerably short of 
balancing the books.” 


On the question of potash re- 
serves, the speaker was reassuring. He 
credited Germany with having the 
largest potash reserves in the world, 
which “conservative estimates place 
at several billion tons.” He said that 
Russia also had reserves in excess of 
a billion tons, and that reserves in 
the U. S. are ample. 

As had the previous speakers on 
nitrogen and phosphates, Mr. Reed 
discounted any future trend toward 
use of less potash, “The facts are 
that more potash and fertilizers are 
essential to assure efficient farming 
and production of crops at minimum 
production cost per unit.” 


Promoting Proper Usage 


USSELL Coleman, executive vice- 
R president of the National Plant 
Food Institute, summarized the pres- 
ent ills of the agricultural chemicals 
industry: 

“Our farm customers who use 
more than 90% of the plant food 
in this country have received less net 
income during the last year than they 


had in any of the last 15 years. At 
the same time, our nation has a sur- 
plus of corn, wheat, cotton, tobacco 
and rice — crops which use more 
than 50% of all the plant food sold 
in the U. S. In the face of this situ- 
ation, our industry has expanded un- 
til its productive capacity is far be- 
yond the demand. 

“Summarizing the principal fac- 
tors influencing the promotion and 
sale of fertilizer today, our industry 
has more plant food to sell than 
even before, the American farmer has 
less money with which to buy, and 
we need fewer of these crops which 
use most of our product. What other 
industry faces such overwhelming 
obstacles? 

Describing the present promo- 
tion plans carried on by the industry, 
he declared: 

“Our job today is to convince 
the American farmer that correct 
plant food application could be used 
to increase net farm income, and at 
the same time could contribute to- 
ward solving our surplus problem. 
It so happens that fertilizer today is 
a production tool within easy grasp 
of all American farmers. Since 1939, 
all products which the farmer buys 
have increased in cost by 129%, 
whereas plant food has increased less 
than 10%. Therefore, our product 
enjoys a most favorable position in 
today’s inflated market. 


Mr. Coleman pointed to recent 
experiments with the Morrow and 
Jordan plots as giving a possible key 
to a vast new field of fertilizer possi- 
bilities. “These recent results seem 
to emphasize that with adequate 
amounts of plant food even soils con- 
tinuously cultivated can be maintain- 
ed in a relatively high state of pro- 
ductivity, or restored, if adequate 
chemical plant foods are added each 
year.” 


Pesticide Discussion 


« HE most important develop- 

ment since the invention of 
the plow” Carlton A. Sears, Fine 
Chemical Dept., American Cyanamid 
Co., New York, called the develop- 
ment of pesticides, Mr. Sears, pre- 
siding over the afternoon session of 
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the Division of Chemical Marketing 
and Economics Symposium on Chem- 
icals in Food Production, asserted that 
“we are in the midst of a vast tech- 
nological revolution, part of which is 
the development of organic pesti- 
cides.” 

Dr. Jack T. Thurston, director 
of the Stamford Research Laborator- 
ies of the American Cyanamid Co., 
declared that the objectives of the 
industry have settled down to (1) 
replacement of a currently used pesti- 
cide with a better one, and (2) dis 
covery of better selectivity and safety 
_ factors. As a third objective, he list- 
ed the discovery of a completely new 
compound to cover a situation or 
a pest not yet brought under attack. 

“Generally speaking, at our pres- 
ent state of knowledge as to the needs 
for pesticides and the ways they func- 
tion in use, a pesticide development 
program would have the following 
pattern: 

“The screening of large numbers 
of compounds to determine activity 
against various representative pests. 

“Further testing of compounds 
that show a high level of activity 
against various representative pests. 

“Development of an economic 
method for production of the com- 
pound if it is potentially salable. 

“Development of analytical pro- 
cedures for determining residues of 
the compound on crops treated and 
for maintaining control of formula- 
tions containing the compound. 

“Pilot plant production of the 
compound to prove out the process 
and to provide larger amounts of ma- 
terial for field testing and initial mar- 
ket development.” 

As resources needed, Dr. Thurs- 
ton listed “trained people of all types, 
facilities (including specialized equip- 
ment and labs and greenhouses), and 
up to date data and general informa- 
tion. 


Pesticide Manufacturing 

R. J. Steele Brown, manager of 

production, General Chemical 
Co. Division of Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp., New York, declared that 
the “shotgun approach to pesticides 
is no longer adequate.” Taking what 
he termed a “wistful look back to the 
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_ former days when the farmer applied 


just a few compounds, on a rain-or- 
shine basis,” he said that the “indi- 
vidual insect approach” has come to 
dominate nearly every recent advance 
in the pesticide field. 

Carrying this trend further, Mr. 
Brown declared that farmers’ esti- 
mates are being based on what he 
thinks a particular insect will do in 
the future, and that the pesticide in- 
dustry, must, of necessity, often rely 
on these uncertain estimates in plan- 
ning future production schedules. 


“We also must recognize the 
fact,” he declared, “that we are in 
the poison business; and that the pro- 
ducer must himself become an expert 
on human toxicology, for the mater- 
ials he is handling are often more 
deadly than the final product. More 
and more the manufacturer is find- 
ing himself in the role of a drugstore 
for the entire food producing indus- 


” 


try. 

As a solution to the vast formu- 
lation, research, production, and pre- 
diction problems currently besetting 
the pesticide industry, Mr. Brown 
called for the establishment of “a 
greater degree of stability in the in- 
dustry.” “We must,” he asserted, 
“follow along the lines of medicine 
and public health.” 


End-Use Patterns 
i W. Hatch, manager of the Agri- 


_ cultural Chemicals Division, 
Shell Chemical Corp., New York, de- 


clared that at the manufacturers level - 


the value of pesticides has reached a 
figure of $200 million annually. He 
divided the figure into the following 
percentages: insecticides, 59%; fungi- 
cides, 20%, herbicides, 16%; nemato- 
cides 3.5%; and rodenticides, 1.5%. 

“It seems unfortunate,” he said, 
“that neither the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, nor the U. S. Census 
Bureau, make pesticide usage a part 
of their routine fact-gathering.” Mr. 
Hatch declared that only one thorough 
study of this subject on a national 
scale is carried out for a year, and 
that is by the Agricultural Research 
Service of the USDA. 


“Crops utilizing less than 3% of 
our farm crop and pasture land, ac- 


counted for the use of more than 
56% of all pesticides in 1952; and 
over 47% in 1955.” The change of 
9% he attributed largely to the mark- 
ed increase in use of chemicals for 
pest control and prevention on large 
acreage crops, small grains, corn and 
forage legumes, such as alfalfa and 
clover. “Today these crops repre- 
sent 25% of the total U. S. farm | 
acreage.” 


Mr. Hatch praised the trend to 
ward preventive chemistry rather 
than the previous emergency pest con- 
trol measures. “Preventive chemical 
application, looked upon as a form 
of investment insurance, offers the 
big advantages of combining opera- 
tions and at the same time circum- 
venting the problem of residues on 
foliage and fruit.” 


Successful Marketing 


DWARD kK. Hertel, assistant 

sales manager of the Niagara 
Chemical Division of Food Machin- 
ery and Chemical Corp., Middleport, 
New York, credited the discovery of 
DDT with marking the turning point 
in the growth of agricultural chemi- 
cals. He classified the marketing 
function into the categories of “mer- 
chandising, physical distribution, sales 
personnel, sales promotion and ad- 
vertising, and new product develop- 
ment.” 

“There are many influences that 
must be considered in successfully 
merchandising a pesticide. State and 
federal legislation must be observed 
and satisfied. The provisions of the 
Miller Bill have instituted require- ~ 
ments that will benefit our industry 
and establish a clear cut merchandis- 
ing picture in respect to the use of 
the pesticides we market.” 

Mr. Hertel warned that mer- 
chandising plans must take in the 
weather, pricing, seasonal use factors, 
and competition. “Our merchandis- 
ing plans must include the ever-pres- 
ent possibility of the pest we fight de- 
veloping resistance to the products we 
are marketing.” 


He called a clear-cut understand- 
ing and the establishment of good 
two-way communications between 
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HOW UNION MULTIWALLS BUILD MORE 
BUSINESS FOR THE FERTILIZER INDUSTRY 


_ “In the citrus belt, 
we’re sold on 
/ fertilizer in Multiwalls’”’ 


F. M. Hahs, citrus grower, 
Land O'Lakes region, Fla. 


; “W, , : 
hen you open up an orange like this 
one,” says Mr. Hahs, “you see—and taste— 
what good fertilizer can do. I’ve been sold on 
fertilizer for 33 years, but it’s never been as easy 
to handle as it is now that it comes in Multi- 
wall bags.” 


Welcomes fertilizer tips from Union 


This veteran citrus grower, who recently won a 
$500 award as the “longest steady customer” of 
the Gulf Fertilizer Company of Tampa, operates 
his 29-acre citrus farm along scientific lines. He 
is an interested reader of tips on fertilizer appli- 
cation that come to him through Union’s coun- 
trywide information program. Union-sponsored 
features on fertilizer use are seen or heard in 
newspapers and magazines, and on radio and 
television stations. 


Most growers and farmers, like Mr. Hahs, find 


Multiwall paper bags, as made by Union, the ‘“Union’s Information program 
most efficient containers for fertilizer. Tight and helps sell more fertilizer be- 
1 Gihicd Mualtiwall MeN handio stock cause it shows farmers how 
clean, Union iwalls are easy to handle, stoc twa: fertilizer tines 

and store; do a real job of selling your brand efficiently.” 

name. They spell satisfied farm customers for Me JRoR: Reade Seles Mana: 
fertilizer manufacturers and dealers, contribute ger, Gulf Fertilizer Company, 
handsomely to a steadily increasing volume of Tampa, Florida. 


fertilizer sales. The Gulf Fertilizer Com- 


F ; < penye which has served 
It’s good business to use Union Multiwalls, made lorida for B4 years, pack- 
by a company that works actively to create good fee Mulieaila eo 
business for you. 


UNI 


Read Mulitiwall Bags 
UNION BAG-CAMP PAPER Corporation - 233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Comments on the 10th Iuternational 


Congress of Entomology 


by Dr. Charles Palm 


HE Tenth International Con- 

gress of Entomology held at 
Montreal, Canada will be long re- 
membered by entomologists all over 
the world as a wonderful experience. 
For the second time in the history 
of world congresses of entomology, 
the meeting has been held in North 
America, the other meeting being at 
Cornell University in 1929. Most 
certainly our Canadian hosts at the 
Congress are deserving of the sincere 
thanks of all, not only for their tre- 
mendous and successful efforts in 
planning and executing the program 
and other functions of the Congress, 
but for the genial atmosphere in 
which an international viewpoint of 
the subject could be discussed. With 
more than fifteen hundred individuals 
interested in entomology at one meet- 
ing, one felt the growing strength of 
the profession in a direct and positive 
manner. In the setting at McGill 
University and the University of 
Montreal, including the delightful 
program of social events and trips as 
well as the program for the ladies and 
children, all details of the meeting 
were eminently successful. 

One of the features of the Con- 
gress that added greatly to the smooth 
functioning of the program was the 
effectiveness of the chairmen of the 
several concurrent paper reading ses- 
sions. Keeping the program on the 
time table of the printed schedule, 
and the distribution of brief abstracts 
of papers at the time of registration, 
enabled the participants to select the 
sessions with assurance of being at a 
particular one at the time the paper 
was being given. Keeping the pro- 
gram on time when it is so extensive 
and diverse of subject matter is an 
accomplishment that contributed 
much of value to those attending. 

The field of entomology has 
grown into a many-faceted picture. 
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In early years it was of primary con- 
cern to those who were interested in 
insects as they occur in nature and in 
turn in their classification, structure, 
distribution, natural history and the 
like. Fortunately today there is still 
a large group of entomologists devot- 
ing its efforts to these fields. Such 
fundamental areas have stimulated 
the participation of other fields of 
training that now are brought to bear 
on entomology. Through the applica- 
tion of chemistry and physics, for ex- 
ample, to the fields of physiology, 
toxicology and the like, entomologists 
have made great progress in an under- 
standing of basic life processes in in- 
sects. Furthermore, these related sci- 
ences have made. possible great prog- 
ress in insecticidal chemistry, insect 
biochemistry and the mode of action 
of insecticides. Each related discipline 
applied to entomological problems 
broadens the scope and interest of the 
subject matter and in turn, contri- 
butes knowledge of value to other 
scientists working in the growing sci- 
ence we call entomology. In a sense, 
a congress of entomologists from all 
parts of the world, bringing to bear 


their special interests and results of 


their investigations on the central 
theme, the insect, makes one realize 
how diverse the interests have grown. 
The insect still remains as the hub 
of the wheel, unaware of the many 
avenues of approach that man is using 
to peer deeper into its private life 
and vital processes. 


Economic Entomology a Broad Field 


T was apparent from the reports 
| on methods of insect control that 
many parts of the world are relying 
on biological control, modifications of 
biological and chemical control and 
others almost entirely on chemicals. 
The familar topics of destruction of 
natural enemies through the use of 


insecticides and the development of 
resistance on the part of the pest 
species received much attention. The 
seriousness of the latter problem in 
insect vectors of some disease produc- 
ing pathogens is of immediate im-_ 
portance to public health programs in — 
many parts of the world. Thus far | 
it has seemed easier to deal with the 
resistance problem on plant feeding 
species through shift to other insecti- 
cides. Considerable interest was 
shown in the genetics of resistance. 

Some workers reported on the 
compatibility of selective pesticides 
with natural control for effective in- 
sect reduction. It is apparent that the 
combination cannot be worked satis- 
factorily in all situations, but com- 
bining systemics with natural con- 
trols is well worth considering, and 
perhaps future work will stress this 
approach even more. 

Diseases of insects, caused by 
viruses, fungi, bacterial and other 
organisms also received careful at- 
tention. It is worthy of note that in- 
sect pathology is definitely develop- 
ing into a prominent position in some 
fields of insect control and great prog- 
ress can be expected in the future 
through the use of diseases that can 
be used by man to control destructive 
insect pests. An example in the 
United States with which we are 
familiar is the milky disease of the 
Japanese beetle grub, This disease 
has proved of great value in the east- 
ern United States in reducing grub 
populations. The use of virus dis- 
eases under experimental conditions 
for the control of some species of > 
sawflies in Canada also appears to be 
extremely interesting and promising. 

Insect parasites and predators are 
important factors in the dynamics of 
many insect populations. Their im- 
portance in many of the world areas 
where insect control is practiced came 
in for discussion at Montreal. It was 
interesting to learn that some para- 
sites are developing resistance to in- 
secticides used in their environment, 
and in the future it may be possible 
to employ predators and insecticides 
to supplement each other more effec- 
tively thati at, present. 

The papers dealing with insecti- 
cidal chemistry and toxicology were 
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of basic interest to many applied 
workers, The same was true in insect 
physiology. The layman in these fields 
gains the impression that real progress 
is being made in an understanding 
of chemical structure in relation to 
toxicity as well as a better under- 
standing of the mode of action of 
insecticides. Physiology is contribut- 
ing materially to the latter field as is 
the study of insect biochemistry. Un- 
fortunately the average economic en- 
tomologist lacks the basic knowledge 
of the fields to follow the specialists 
fully, but as with most basic research, 
once the facts are known, they can 
be applied to the work of many 
others in an understandable manner. 

Ecology and biology came in for 
serious discussions. The reasons un’ 
derlying population dynamics are of 
continuing interest and form the 
~ backbone of much of our applied 
work. We see the importance of the 
problems of distribution when pest 
species like the Khapra beetle and 
the Mediterranean fruit fly move in- 
to, the United States. Their impact 
on the economy of the infested areas 
is felt immediately and all possible 
measures of control are brought to 
bear, along with studies on biology 
and ecology. All workers on a pest 
species in its areas of world distri- 
bution can contribute to a better 
understanding of the species in any 


The tenth meeting of the In- 
ternational Congress was held in 
Montreal, Canada, Aug. 17, through 
25. The Entomology Society of 
Canada served as host and along 
with the agencies and individuais 
which cooperated in bringing the 
Congress to Canada is to be com 
plimented on making the meeting ~ 


the outstanding success that it was. ° 
The International Congress of ~ 


Entomology came into being through 
the thinking and initiative of Dr. 
Karl Jordan. It was the belief of 
Dr. Jordan that although Entomo- 
logy had a place with the Interna- 
tional Congress of Zoology, entomo- 
logists should gather together in one 
group and discuss their common 
problems. From this thinking evolv- 
‘ed the International Congress of 
Entomology which held its first 
meeting in Brussels in 1910 with 
fewer than 150 persons attending. 
Oxford was the site of the second 
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one given area. It is this mutual 
inter-change of knowledge by scient- 
ists that is so helpful and stimulating. 

Many of the papers on insect 
control provided for an exchange of 
experiences on appraisal of insecti- 
cides in particular pest control prob- 
lems. Several review papers gave 
more perspective to the problem than 
is possible to get in journal articles 
reporting on short term investigations. 
We can begin to see clear pictures 
developing from the work of the past 
decade and possibilities that can be 
realized from reduction of insect 
losses through the use of insecticides. 

Obviously these impressions are 
not an attempt to report the breadth 
and scope of the Congress, but rather 
to reveal the enthusiasm of one who 
hurried from one session to another 
with the hopes of getting as much of 


an impression as possible of the work 
in his fields of interest. Entomologists 
are going forward in their diversified 
fields of endeavez, utilizing all of the 
tools available to them and soliciting 
the aid of other scientists to gain new 
information. This is true whether it 
be in insect classification, distribution, 
physiology, toxicology, various aspects 
of control, or any other of the many 
areas of research. The value of the 
cooperative effort and free exchange 
of information as well as an oppor- 
tunity to meet and discuss problems 
of mutual interest with fellow work- 
ers cannot be over-emphasized. We 
owe the Canadian entomologists and 
their associates a genuine vote of 
thanks for providing the opportunity 
to realize many of these privileges at 
the Montreal Congress.k* 


Briefs on Some of the Addresses 


at the Congress of Entomology 


About Chemical Control 


With the Khapra beetle practi- 
cally under control in the U. S., con’ 
siderable interest was expressed in the 
supression program conducted over 
recent years in the U. S. and re- 
ported by H. M. Armitage, Cali- 
fornia. Control measures described 
included fumigation of infested areas 


Congress and Zurich, Switzerland 
of the third. The fourth, the only 
one held on the North American 
Continent prior to this year, was 
held at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York, in 1928. The fifth 
Congress was held in France, the 
sixth in Madrid and the seventh 
in Berlin. The eighth meeting, 
which was scheduled to be held in 
Stockholm in 1941, was delayed 
until 1950. Amsterdam, Holland 
was the site for the ninth at which 
about 1000 were in attendance. 
Fifteen hundred delegates from 
67 countries met in Montreal to 
make the tenth congress the largest 
held to date. The congress officially 
began at 2:00 p.m. Friday, August 
17 with welcoming addresses at 
McGill University by Federal, Pro- 
vincial, and Municipal officials, the 
heads of McGill and Montreal Uni- 
versities and the president of the 
congress, Dr. W. R. Thompson. 


with methyl bromide, and spraying 
adjacent surface areas with malathion 
in diesel oil. 

Good commercial control of Sito- 
philus oryzae and S. granarius in seed 
corn and wheat, according to D. 
Barnes, Mexico, can be obtained with 
DDT, methoxychlor, and dieldrin, 
mixed with the grain at the rate of 
50 ppm. Fumigation with carbon bi- 
sulfide and carbon tetrachloride have 
given good results in Chapingo, 
Mexico, in control of corn and wheat 
pests. Reports on control of stored 
grain pests in the U. S. were present- 
ed by W. E. Dove, Maryland; R. T. 
Cotton, District of Columbia; S. S. 
Easter, Illinois; L. O. Warren, Ark- 
ansas; and D. A. Wilbur, Kansas. 

P, J. Spear, New York, outlined 
some recent developments in structur- 
al pest control in the United States, 
advising that resistance in household 
pests is probably the most important 
development of the past few years. 
He indicated that new equipment be- 
includes 
sound amplifiers for listening for in- 
sect activity, injectors for introducing 


ing employed electronic 


insecticides under concrete slabs, and 
gas analyzers for measuring ¢oncen- 
trations of fumigants. 
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Reports on Pesticides 


Use of heptachlor as an insecti- 
cide was discussed by Stephen S. 
Easter, Illinois, who advised that at 
the recommended dosages, there is no 
phototoxicity and no problem of 
tainting with this product. He indi- 
cated that it is particularly outstand- 
ing as a soil insecticide. Worked into 
the soil, it control wireworms, root- 
worms, maggots, white grubs, weevils 
and mole crickets at dosages of one 
to two pounds per acre. Soil surface 
treatments result in effective control 
of ants. Dott. Giorgio Costantino, 
Italy, reported that heptachlor was 
particularly effective in control of 
larvae and pupae of the Mediterran- 
ean Fruit Fly. Among several other 
discussions of soil insecticides one by 
J. H. Lilly, Iowa, reviewed control of 
this pest from an overall viewpoint. 


Acaricidal properties of 2,4,5,4°- 
Tetrachloro-diphenyl sulphenone were 
reviewed by J. Mekltzer, Netherlands, 
who indicated this compound has a 
specific action on immature stages of 
spider mites in many crops. It kills 
nymphs, larvae and full grown eggs, 
and affects the eggs developing in the 
ovary as well. 


L. E. van’t Sant, Netherlands, 
advised that of several insecticides 
tested, chlordane has been the first 
to meet several requirements for an 
effective control measure against the 
carrot fly, Psila rosae F. 


Systox .05% and Metasystox 
.1%, according to Juan E. Simon F., 
Peru, reduce the population of Em- 
Poasca sp. on cotton fields, — Meta- 
systox, he said, controlls this pest 
more quickly and has a larger residual 
power. No satisfactory control of 
Pinnaspis minor Mas (fam. Coccidae) 
was obtained with Metasystox .1%. 


Application of fertilizer-hepta- 
chlor mixtures in Italy, reported by 
Ugo Terrosi, Italy, indicated that effec- 
tive results were obtained with a mix- 
ture of granulated superphosphate at 
18-20% of P2O2, and .5% heptachlor. 
This was applied at the rate of 4 qls. 
per hectare, equivalent to a rate of 
2 kgs of technical heptachlor per 
hectare. 


A new insecticidal formulation 
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for mealy bug control was described 
by A, So Srivastava anderGank: 


Awasthi, India. The formulation is 


based on the use of a mixture of 
nicotine sulfate (.15%) and white 


sesame oil (1.25%) containing sesa- 


min and sesaminol and suitably dis- 
persed (soft soap .25%) to give an 
emulsion, which has been found effec- 
tive in mango and guava orchards. 


An extract of the plant Adhatoda 
vasica also described by A. S. Srivas- 
tava and G. P. Awasthi, is reported 
to possess insecticidal properties, and 
may offer some promise in pest con- 
trol. The greatest advantage of this 
insecticide is its lack of toxicity to 
man, 


About Biological Action 


Reporting on the toxic action of 
thionophosphate and dithiophosphate 
compounds which are highly stable 
compounds, relatively inactive as cho- 
linesterase inhibitors, R. L. Metcalf, 
T. R. Fukuto and R. B. March, Cali- 
fornia, advised that these have been 
shown to be oxidized in plant and 
in animal tissues to compounds of 
greater instability which are able to 
phosphorylate the cholinesterase enz- 
yme and are consequently responsible 
for the ultimate toxic action. Exam- 
ples include the oxidative metabolism 
of the thionophosphates to phosphates, 
the dithiophosphates to thiolphos- 
phates, and of thiol ether phosphates 
to sulfoxides and sulfones. 


The physiological basis for the 
insecticidal action of organo-phos- 
phorus compounds was explained by 
B. N. Smallman, Ontario, Canada, 
who observed that “evidence that ac- 
etylcholine and the mechanisms for 
its metabolism occur in insects does 
not establish its functional signific- 


A report in the November issue 
of AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS inter 
views Dr. W. E. Ripper, vice president 
of Fisons Ltd. 


This article includes some of his 


comments and observations on the In- 


ternational Congress in Canada. 
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ance, nor resolve the anomaly of the 


incensitivity of insects to exogenous. 


acetylcholine.” 

An address reviewing biological 
control of insect pests in the Con- 
tinental United States, was presented 
by C. P. Clausen, California, who re- 


ported that the first insect parasite — 


imported successfully into the U. S. 
for the control of an agricultural pest 
was established on the imported cab- 
bage worm in 1884 as a result of 
importations from England. The most 


~ successful projects from the point of 


view of effectiveness in control, have 
been on the browntail moth in New 
England, the satin moth in alfalfa 
weevil in the western states, the Com- 
stock mealy bug in the northwestern 
states, and the cottony cushion scale, 
black scale, nigra scale, citrophilus 
mealybug, and grape leaf skeletonizer 
in California. Field control of the 
alfalfa caterpillar in the latter state 
has been accomplished through the 
application of a polyhedrosis virus 
in spray or dust form, 


Developments in Equipment 


In a review of insecticide appli- 
cation to row and field crops, J. L. 
Brann, Jr., Ithaca, N. Y., pointed out 
that the “use of new equipment has 
not necessarily reduced the cost of 
spraying. The savings in time, labor 
and water required with some of new 
equipment are often offset by the high 


initial investment and cost of opera- — 


tion.” The answer, he advised, is not 
the building of larger machines re- 
quiring more horsepower and higher 
costs . . . progress lies in the direction 
of a more efficient use of the power 
being used through a better under- 
standing and application of the fac- 
tors involved in getting the chemicals 
from the tanks to the plants. 


Reporting on the distribution of © 


insecticides from aircraft, J. C. Cham- 
berlin, Oregon, indicated that aerial 
applications have been most effective 
against active insects whose own 
wanderings insure insecticidal con- 
tact, or against exposed semi-seden- 
tary insects such as the pea aphid. 
They have failed largely where deep 
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the Stengel 
Process 


The new type ammonium nitrate is produced 


in a compact C & I-designed and built plant using 
a cooling chamber approximately one-fifth the 
size of conventional prilling towers. Capital invest- | 
ment is about 25% less than that required for old 
type prilling plants of comparable capacity. The 
modified Stengel Process does not require dryers, 
yet produces a superior prill of uniform size with 
about .02% moisture content. The high density of 
the product allows it to be stored in a minimum 
space without the danger of caking and assures 


easy application. 


CINCINNATI 26, OHIO 


Designers and Builders of Plants for the 
Processing of Ammonia— 
Available Throughout the World 
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ie Saas Pere 
about root-tip activities 


th several items were 


dL given dealing with absorption of 
plant nutrients and the behavior of 


chemical ions in the rhizosphere. 
Another item of interest in this cate- 
gory is the relation of certain fungi 
to the nutrition of two groups of 
trees and shrubs. : 
We have all heard about the 
nodules on the roots of leguminous 
plants, and how certain species of 
bacteria in those nodules live in a 
mutually helpful relationship with 
the host plant. The nodular bacteria 
exchange nitrogen which they fix 
from the atmosphere for nutritional 
elements they receive from _ the 
legume. A similar mutually helpful 
relationship exists between certain 
fungi and certain trees and shrubs. 


~ Research both in Great Britain and 


at the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture (A.R.S.) has revealed this as 
sociation which is technically known 
as mycorrhiza (literally fungus on 
root). 

Two types of mycorrhiza have 
been described: one, in which the 
fungus completely covers the ends of 
a tree’s fine rootlets like a mantle 
and sends some of those filaments in- 
side the root and between root cells, 
but not into the cell proper; the 
other, in which the thread-like fila- 
ments are caused to enter the root 
and penetrate directly into the root 
cell contents. The host plant seems 
to benefit through a greater absorp- 
tion of needed plant nutrients present 
in the root zone. Pine, spruce, oak, 
elm, beech, hickory and birch dis- 
play this first type of mycorrhiza. The 
fungi apparently secrete growth regu- 
lating and other substances which 
help the host plant. In the second 
case, where the fungi filaments enter 
the root cell proper, it seems the root 
tissues digest the filament and absorb 
it as so much mere plant food. The 
second group of trees comprises pop- 
lar, sweet gum, maple, azalea, moun- 
tain laurel and rhododendron, both 
groups being cf the kind that pre- 
fers an acid soil reaction. Legumes, 
however, require a neutral or only 
slightly acid soil reaction. 

This research may lead to a bet- 
ter understanding of the conditions 
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FERTILIZER 
Views and News 


By Vincent Sauchelli 


under which to apply soil fumigants, 
plant growth regulators, weed killers 
and other chemicals including ferti- 
lizers, 


Sulfur as essential nutrient 


MONG the 


known to be essential to plants, 


many nutrients 


sulfur (S) seems to be the neglect- 


ed member; at least it does not 
get the play among agronomists 
that its importance deserves. Phy- 
siologists have shown that sulfur 
is indispensable in building proteins. 
For example, legumin contains 0.38% 
S, zein of corn, 0.60%; gliadin of 
wheat 1.8%. Many important amino 
acids could not be produced by plants 
without sulfur: among these are 
methionine, cystine and cysteine. Cer- 
tain species of plants utilize sulfur 
in the formation of specific volatile 
compounds such as allyl disulfides in 
mustards and mercaptans. Sulfur also 
occurs in the glucosides. Sulfur acts 
in a dual role, that is, as a catalyst 
and as a plant tissue building element. 

In the leaves S occurs in the sul- 
fate form, in the roots in acid-insolu- 
ble compounds, and in the seed it 
is found in the amino acid, cystine. 
In fact, about 87% of the total sul- 


fur present in seeds occurs in com- 


binations with proteins. It is now 
generally accepted that sulfur is util- 
ized by plants in the synthesis of pro- 
teins. In this respect, it shares honors 
with phosphorus which is also indis- 
pensable in the composition of pro- 
teins. 


Plants absorb sulfur partly 


through their root systems in the 
form of sulfates and partly through 
their leaves in the form of sulfur 
dioxide present in the atmosphere. 
Recent research implies that the ab- 
sorption of sulfur is dependent upon 
the presence of nitrogen; if the soil 
is poor in nitrogen, the uptake of sul- 
fur will be low. It seems also that 
the ammonium ion, NH,, favors sul- 
fur uptake more than does the nitrate 
ion, NO . It is worth noting that sul- 
fur, nitrogen and phosphorus are 
anions, that is ions carrying a nega- 
tive electrical charge, and are used 
in synthesizing plant tissues, notably 
proteins. The cations, calcium, potas- 
sium, magnesium, sodium, copper and 
iron, are ions with a positive electric 
charge. They act as catalysts, not as 
constructors of plant tissues. Dr. 
Firman E. Bear, well-known Amert- 
can authority on soils, observed that 
the ratio of the sum of cations to that 
of anions in a plant is always a con- 
stant. This may be represented by 
the equation: 
Ca+ Mg+K-+ Na 
err Cis 

It is more difficult to determine the 
sulfur requirements of a plant than 
those of the major nutrients, N, P 
and K, because of the more limited 
research data available on sulfur 
nutrition. Generally, it may be said 
that plants require as high a level ot 
sulfur as of phosphorus. It is known 
that the plant utilizes the sulfate ion, 
SO,, much more energetically than 
it does the H,PO,, or phosphate ion. 
However, this much can be said at 


= constant 
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PROGRESS REPORT TO INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


what i oe 
* is doing about C Duali f VY 


ontrol 


Continuous monitoring means 
more than 400,000 separate 
quality determinations per month 


Typical of AP&CC’s company-wide quality control is the 
modern Quality Control Laboratory at Trona, California. 
Here, a staff of forty-four skilled technicians make as 
many as 55,000 separate quality determinations per month, 
in addition to the 345,000 by continuous monitors con- 
trolling process streams and finished products. Trace im- 
purities, too small to measure by conventional analytical 
methods, are controlled by optical and electrical instru- 
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solutions of Trona products are checked for color and tur- 
bidity by means of electrophotometers, resulting in Trona 
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ards. Constant checking with photovolt reflectometers helps 
maintain color of reflectance well above minimum guar- 
antees, i.e.: current production of Lithium Carbonate at 
approximately 95% tri-green reflectance, Soda Ash guar- 
anteed better than 99.5% NasCOs, chemical grade Muriate 
99.9% KCl, Anhydrous Borax better than 99% NaoB4O7. 

Why not give your own products the benefits of the 
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present: plants require much higher 
amounts of sulfur to reach their full 
development than they are usually 
considered to need, while the avail- 
able amount of sulfur in soils is gen- 
erally lower than most agronomists 
and others think it is. 
With the increasing use of con- 
centrated superphosphates in place of 
normal supers, and the diminishing 
use of sulfate of ammonia and of sul- 
fur pesticides, this matter of provid- 
ing adequate amounts of sulfur to 
soils for the proper nutrition of crops 
is assuming greater importance every 
year. a 


Phosphorus may not be ignored 

MONG plant nutrients nitrogen 

has been receiving the major 
play these past few years. That is 
understandable. The relatively lower 
cost of this nutrient from industrial 
sources following the war years and 
its dramatic effects in promoting crop 
growth especially on soils of high 
phosphate content, plus an unusually 
aggressive sales promotion campaign, 
have stimulated heavy consumption. 
Anhydrous ammonia sales for ex- 
ample leaped from about 20,000 tons 
in 1946 to about 470,000 tons for 
the 1955-56 fertilizer year. About 
20% of the nation’s nitrogen con- 
sumption is now in the form of anhy- 
drous ammonia for direct application 
to the soil. This increasing use of 
nitrogen in agriculture is all to the 
good. But a word of caution may be 
pardoned: in this all-out enthusiasm 
for nitrogen fertilizer, let no one for- 
get phosphorus. 

Phosphorus is essential to plant 
growth and the most profitable farm- 


ing is that in which the fertilizer 


nutrients are kept in balance. Agro- 
nomists recognize that nitrogen has 
to be balanced with phosphorus for 
maximal crop yields and vice versa. 


Most crop soils in all countries 
have a low or inadequate supply of 
available phosphorus. Recent surveys 
in Pennsylvania and New York serve 
as a reminder, if such were needed, 
of the. deficiency of phosphorus in 
their crop soils. Reviewing the county 
survey data from Pennsylvania, 
which are based on a large number 
of soil tests made by the State Uni- 
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versity, the picture is none too favor- 
able: 58% of the soil samples froni 
Bradford County tested very low and 
23%, low in phosphorus; Columbia 
County 44% very low, 24% low; 
Crawford County, 73% very low, 


_ 189% low; Erie, 68 very low, 19 low; 


Potter, 64 and 18; Susquehanna 51 
and 24; Tioga, 60 and 25; and so on. 


Let us now take a quick look at 
some United Nations data on this 
subject which apply to foreign coun- 
tries. Three million soil samples from 
Germany and Austria tested 50% 
deficient, 30% average and only 20% 
sufficiently provided; Belgium: 17,009 
soil samples, 42% deficient; Den- 
mark, 23,000 samples, 55% deficient; 
France, southwest region, 1,200 sam- 
ples, 70% deficient; Netherlands, 
clay soils, 70% deficient; Italy, 2,000 
samples, 50% deficient; Sweden, 2,- 
177 samples, 70% deficient. 


We have previously referred to 
the depletion of phosphates and other 
minerals in the western Corn Belt 
when nitrogen was being used ex- 
clusively. The eventual drop in yields 
and quality of the corn was recogn- 
ized as due to an imbalance of plant 
nutrients, especially to the nitrogen- 
phosphorus ratio. Current fertiliza- 
tion practices reflect the improvement 
induced by proper balancing of plant 
nutrients. 


Fertilizer placement 

EORGIA soil scientists working 
e on the problem of how best to 
fertilize peanuts have reported re- 
sults which indicate that placement 
of the fertilizer is a very important 
factor in getting maximum yields*. 
They applied the fertilizer in various 
ways: in a furrow, stirred into the 
soil, bedded down, and allowed to re- 
main as placed for two weeks or until 
it rained before planting the seed. 
The results varied with placement 
technique: phosphate decreased yields 
of Spanish and runner peanuts if 
supplemental lime was omitted. Span- 
ish peanut types responded to nitro- 
gen only, while larger-seeded peanuts 
responded to phosphate and potash 
when lime was supplied. 


Since the peanut has an extensive 
root system with a long tap root and 


had shown response ito calcium when 
placed at different depths, the investi- 
gators decided to study further this 
zone placement effect on_ yields. 
Fertilizer was placed 4” deep and 
2” to the side of the seed as a check. 
Comparisons were made by placement 
at 8” and 14” depth directly under 
the seed. Results varied as would 
be expected, but with definite indi- 
cations that in these placement 
studies it is necessary to investigate 
the effect of depth on fertilizer re- 
sponse. In other words, the natural 
root system of the crop concerned 
needs to be considered and fertilizer 
placed in relation to its spread. 


In these Georgia tests, for ex- 
ample, a 6-0-6 fertilizer placed at a 
4” depth outyielded a 6-6-6; this 
showed that phosphorus depressed 
yield. But at an 8” depth the com- 
plete 6-6-6 fertilizer outyielded the 
6-0-6. At the 8” depth the phos- 
phorus was responsible for most of 
the increase in yields: that is, a dif- 
ference of 4 inches in depth changed 
a phosphate response from a 3% de- 
crease to a 10% increase: in crop 
yield. Heretofore, in most of the very 
extensive fertilizer placement studies 
in all parts of the country, depth in 
relation to the seed and root system 
has not been given sufficient con- 
sideration. Perhaps in future investi- 
gations it may be wise to take ac- 
count of the possible influence of 
zonal placement on the effectiveness 
of each plant nutrient.ykey& 


* Paper No. 300 Journal Series Ga. Expt. 
Sta. Expt. Ga. 


Nemagon Used for Root Rot 
Applications of nemagon around 
the roots of living peach trees, at 
rates of five gallons per acre, have 
shown good promise for controlling 
peach root knot, researchers at the 
South Carolina Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Clemson, report. Peach 
root knot, caused by nematodes, is 
a major problem for peach growers 
in South Carolina, and the one year 
tests have shown promising results. 
(A complete article on nemagon ap- 
peared in the March issue of Agri- 
cultural Chemicals.) : 
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Studies on Control of Cucumber Scab and Peach Root Knot 


This department, which reviews current plant disease and 
insect contro] problems, is a regular monthly feature of 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. The comments on current 
plant disease problems are based on observations sub- 
mitted by collaborators of the Plant Disease Epidemics 
and Identification Section, Horticultural Crops Research 
Branch, U. S. Department of’ Agriculture, Beltsville, Md. 


Cucumbers, variety Marketer, 
were grown in sand, 5 plants per box. 
When the plants showed two true 
leaves, they were sprayed once, three 
boxes per treatment, and kept in the 
greenhouse at 80° F. When the third 
leaves were partially developed, 4 
days later, the plants were inoculated 
with C. cucumerinum. The inoculated 
plants were incubated overnight in 
a moist chamber at 65°F. After- 
wards they were kept in a preen- 
house at 70° F, until symptoms de- 
veloped. To test the chemotherapeu- 
tic activity of the treatments, the 
amount of scab developing on the 
third leaf, which had received no 
spray, was estimated on the sixth day 


By Paul R. Miller 


AUL Rich of the Connecticut 

Agricultural Experiment Station 
writes that cucumber scab, caused by 
Cladosporium cucumerinum, is not 
controlled adequately in Connecticut 
by field spraying. One of the factors 
contributing to the field failure of 
fungicides is the difficulty of cover- 


mycin in 15% wettable powder, and 
10000 ppm of glycerin. 


TABLE 


after inoculation. The disease read- 
ings were graded in severity from 0 
for no disease, to 10 for complete 
death of the leaf. None of the treat- 
ments were phytotoxic. 

The results are given in Table 1. 


a3 


Chemotherapeutic activity of spray applications or the control of cucumber 
scab. Added glycerin used at 10,000 ppm. 


Material 


Concentration 


Average severity of 
disease on third 


ing the undersides of the large, (ppml (unsprayed) leaf” 
limpid, groundhugging leaves of the Captan 2500 of formulation* 5.6 
mature cucumber vines. Fruit protec- Captan plus glycerin bs 241 
tion is difficult also because of the § Zineb 2500 of formulation RE 
speed with which the fruits develop. Zineb plus glycerin 43 4.9 
Chemotherapeutants might protect Streptomycin 200 10.0 
these inadequately covered leaves and Streptomycin plus glycerin 200 8.2 
fruit. Glycerin 10000 10.0 
Although captan acts asachemo- — Check vee : 9.7 


therapeutant against cucumber scab, 
it still is not adequate on cucumbers 
in the field. Zineb controls scab on 
open-growing summer squash, but is 
‘not effective in the field against scab 


250% wettable powder. — 


565% wettable powder. 


“Severity rating: 0 for no disease, to 10. for complete death of leaf. L.S.D. at the 20% level=1.9. 


Table 


7 


re 


Peach root knot control following the use of Nemagon. Values represent 


on cucumbers. Results of an experi an average of results obtained from 2 to 4 trees per treatment. South 

mental attempt to increase the chemo- Carolina 1955. 

therapeutic activity of these two Average increase 

fungicides and streptomycin by the in tree trunk 

: $E : . Treatment: Average of circumference Root knot 

addition of glycerin are reported. Nemagon per maximum shoot (April 19-Sept. 22) symptoms Appearance Tree 

Streptomycin was tested because it is acre (gallons) Length (Inches) (Inches) (0-5)" on Sept. 22” vigor” 

translocatable when applied to above- 40.0 7.0 0.125 0 4 4 

ground plant parts, and because it 20.0 11.25 0.8125 0 2-3 3 

was found in preliminary experiments 10.0 S275 175 0 Z 2-3 

to be a weak protectant against cu- 8.0 50.5 £5629 0 1-3 2 

cumber scab. 5.0 49.125 2aGo7 0-1 ada2 1-3 
The concentrations used were TF 47.25 235 1-2 1-2 2 

2500 ppm of a 50% captan wettable None 24.0 13123 3-5 — 3 


powder, 2500 ppm of a 65% zineb 
wettable powder, 200 ppm. streptu- 
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®) — No galling; 5 — Severe root knot galling. 


>1 — Excellent ; 2 — Good; 3— Poor to fair; 4— Dying or dead. 
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The treatments in order of chemo- - 
therapeutic activity were captan plus 
glycerin, zineb plus glycerin, captan 
alone, zineb alone, and, finally, strep- 


tomycin plus glycerin. Streptomycin — 


alone, and glycerin alone were group- 
ed with the check as being entirely 
ineffective. 

Treatments containing captan 
and zineb were significantly better 
than the check. Zineb was significant- 
ly improved by the addition of gly- 


erin. Both captan and streptomycin, 
however, showed non-significant im- 
‘provement by the addition of gly- 


cerin. 
These results suggest that gly- 


‘cerin would improve the field per- 


formance of captan and zineb. The 
addition of glycerin would probably 
be worthwhile for controlling scab on 
summer squash. It is questionable 
whether or not glycerin would im- 
prove the field performance of these 
fungicides sufficiently to protect cu- 
cumbers against scab. 
Control of Peach Root Knot 


H. Foster and L. W. Baxter — 
H of the South Carolina Agri- 
" cultural Experiment Station 


present data from exploratory experi- 
ments that were designed to deter- 
mine whether or not peach root knot 
caused by Meloidogyne spp. could be 
controlled effectively by the use of 
Nemagon (1,2-dibromo-3-chloropro- 


pane) applied to soil around living | 


peach trees. 

The acreage planted to peaches 
has increased rapidly during the past 
2 years in Allendale, Barnwell, and 
adjoining counties in South Carolina. 
The soil type is primarily sandy loam. 
Most of this acreage has been planted 
with trees on a susceptible rootstock. 


-Disease surveys have indicated that 


root-knot nematodes are a major 
problem confronting peach growers 
in this area. 

During April 1955, Nemagon 
was applied to soil around Southland 
peach trees in a Barnwell County 
commercial peach orchard. Trees with 
roots, which were moderately to sev- 
erely galled at the 6° to 12-inch level, 
were selected for the nematocide 
treatments, Two to four trees were 
included in each treatment. Six rates 

(Continued on Page 127) 
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Bollworms Damaging Cotton Crops; Other Pests Active 


This column, reviewing current insect control programs, 
is a regular feature of AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 
Mr. Dorward is head — Plant Pest Survey Section, Plant 
Pest Control Branch, U. S. Department of Agriculture. His 
observations are based on latest reports from collabora- 
tors in the U.S.D.A.’s pest surveys throughout the U. S. 


By Kelvin Dorward 


Grasshoppers Active Late in Season 

RASSHOPPERS continued to 
G cause concern in many states 
during late August and early Septem- 
ber, a time that normally sees a lessen- 
ing of grasshopper activity. Several 
areas of Idaho carried threatening 
populations of grasshoppers in late 
August. In Washington county over 
25,000 acres of crop lands had 
threatening populations as did 4,000 
acres in Adams county. In the White 
Bird area of Idaho county over 112,- 
000 acres carried a population classi- 
fied as severe. Several infestations in 
Idaho county had counts of over 100 
grasshoppers per square yard. Popu- 
lations continued high in several areas 
of Utah, particularly Cache and Box 
Elder counties. Control was being 
planned in early September for 70,- 
000 acres of grazing land in Santa 
Cruz county, Arizona where general 
populations were causing serious dam- 
age. Crops were also being damaged 
in several areas of eastern Colorado. 
Controls were necessary to protect 


flax and soybeans from damage in ~ 


several areas of North Dakota. In 


-some unsprayed flax fields, from 25-50 
percent of the bolls had been clipped ~ 


and were on the ground. 

Adult grasshopper surveys in 
northeastern Kansas counties showed 
populations about the same as_ last 
year, light to threatening. In north- 
western Kansas counties light to 
threatening populations were record- 
ed, but this is lower than the popula- 
tion was at the same time last season. 
Marginal damage to sorghums, soy- 
beans, corn, cotton, truck crops and 
legumes was continuing in Oklahoma 
in early September. Local heavy in- 
festations were reported from several 
western Arkansas counties during the 
period, but little damage was appar- 


ent. Sufficient populations were pres- 
ent over much of Missouri to be a 
threat to alfalfa, red clover, pastures, 
fall-seeded small grain and legumes. 
Some damage was occurring to the 
margins of fall-seeded small grains in 
the southwestern part of the state. 
Marginal damage from grasshoppers 
was reported also from Illinois and 
Minnesota. Early reports on the adult 
survey in Minnesota indicated many 
counties with severe to very severe 
populations. Damage was occurring 
to new alfalfa seedings in Wisconsin, 
with more trouble anticipated, Heavy 
localized or general populations were 
reported from 18 Wisconsin counties. 


Cereal and Forage Insects 

HE fall armyworm was reported 

as being active from Maine to 
Texas during late August and early 
September, At Winslow, Maine, ap- 
proximately 15 percent of the corn 
showed infestations August 15. In 
areas of Delaware, the insect caused 
heavy damage to late corn while in 
Maryland the damage was spotty. 
Populations reached outbreak propor- 
tions on the Eastern Shore of Vir- 
ginia. Several other areas of the state 
also reported high populations. Heavy 
infestations on millet were reported 
from Spalding and Meriwether coun- 
ties, Georgia. Corn and bermuda 
grass were infested in Tift county, 
Georgia, with 100-125 larvae being 
taken per swegp. In late August, the 
insect continYfed a threat to several 
crops in Alabama and_ infestations 
reported 
Louisiana reported general infesta- 
tions over the state with light to 
heavy populations in grass. As many 
as 250 larvae per 100 sweeps were 
taken in alfalfa in Caddo Parish, and 
60 per 100 sweeps in Bossier Parish. 


“sg 


were from Mississippi. 
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What do 
your customers want | 
in livestock sprays? 


because Crac Fly Repellent gives them the satisfaction they want 
by meeting the three basic requirements for better livestock sprays: 


Effectiveness... 


Crac Fly Repellent itself repels horse flies, stable flies, horn flies, and house 
flies. And, Crac Fly Repellent actually improves the effectiveness of insec~ 
ticides such as methoxychlor and pyrethrins. 


Economy... 


Dairymen and cattlemen make more profit from increased yields of milk 
and beef when their stock are protected from flies with formulations based 
on Crac Fly Repellent, 


Safety... 


Crac Fly Repellent is less toxic to animals than any other commonly used 
fly spray ingredient, including pyrethrins, synergists, or petroleum distillate. 


Find out more about Crac Fly Repellent and formulations with various in- 
secticides—write for full information today! 


CARBIDE ano CARBON CHEMICALS COMPANY 


A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street [I] New York 17, N. Y. AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


“Crag” is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 
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In Missouri, up to 60 percent of the 
late-planted corn in the southwestern 
and central parts of the state showed 
fall armyworm damage. Some irrigat- 
ed corn in Decatur and Norton coun- 
ties, Kansas showed 40 percent in- 
festation. Irrigated corn and maize 
in Milam county, Texas was heavily 
infested, as were peanuts in Morris 
county. 


Corn and other crops were in- 
fested with the corn earworm in many 
areas of the country. In late August, 
a moderate infestation of the insect 
was reported from the Monmouth, 
Maine area. Some damage to corn 
occurred in Rhode Island, but by 
early September the larvae were leav- 
ing the ears. The infestation was 
moderate in corn reaching Maryland 
canneries, but in general infestations 
were lighter than normal. In the 
northeastern counties of North Caro- 
lina 60 percent or more of the peanut 
plants were infested, and grain sorg- 
hum heads were being attacked in 
some areas. 


The corn earworm with other 
caterpillars damaged soybeans in 
northeastern South Carolina. Heavy 
infestations were reported from Geor- 
gia, and counts of from 70 to 95 
percent infested ears were recorded 
from Alabama. The worms were 
heavy in north central West Virginia, 
and 75 to 100 percent of the late 
sweet corn in Ohio was infested. In 


_ southwestern Kentucky, sorghum was 


considerably damaged, with counts up 
to 30 larvae per head. Counts in 
Missouri during the period showed 
an average of two larvae per head of 
grain sorghum in the southwestern 
and west central parts of the state. 
Field corn in the southern half of 
Missouri had an ear infestation of 
95 to 100 percent. Sorghum and 
alfalfa were being attacked in Okla- 
homa, and populations of near out- 
break numbers were recorded in some 
sorghum fields of southwestern IIli- 
nois. Infestations in corn in the 
northeastern part of Kansas and 
southeastern part of Nebraska were 
high, with practically a 100 percent 
infestation. Heavy infestations were 
reported from the southeastern area 
of South Dakota and Colorado. Areas 
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in New Mexico reported moderate 
to heavy damage to field corn from 
the corn earworm, and controls were 
necessary in canning corn in Utah 
county, Utah. In the Lewiston area 
of Idaho, late sweet corn was practi- 
cally 100 percent infested. Infesta- 
tions in the Willamette Valley of 
Oregon averaged 10 to 15 percent, 
and were prevalent but scattered in 
the Columbia River Basin and Yakima 
Valley of Washington. 


Cotton Bollworm Active 


URING late August and early 
iB} September the cotton bollworm 
was causing concern in areas from 
California to South Carolina. Dur- 
ing August, economic populations of 
the insect were reported from areas 
of Kern, Tulare and Imperial coun- 
ties, California. In parts of Arizona 
the bollworm was the primary pest; 
in New Mexico, and generally over 
most of the cotton growing areas, 
damage was light to moderate with 
some occasional heavy infestations. 
During the latter part of August, the 
insect was the principal problem in 
the north and south plains, south 
central and central Texas areas. Ir- 
rigated cotton in Oklahoma carried 
the heaviest infestations, but some 
eastern counties reported damage up 
to 10 percent, Populations were high 
in most irrigated fields in Arkansas, 
and control was necessary in some 
Missouri fields. The worms were a 
threat i: several Louisiana Parishes; 
and although increasing in the delta 
area of Mississippi, had caused little 
damage. In the western counties of 
Tennessee, the worm was causing 
damage in weevil-infested areas. Ala- 
bama in late August reported a two 
percent infestation in nine central 
counties, and Georgia reported in- 
jured bolls ranging from 3 to 12 per- 
cent in 17 counties. By early Septem- 
ber, bollworm damage was on the 
increase in Calhoun, Lancaster and 
Spartanburg counties, South Caro- 
lina. 


Spider mites were an economic 
problem in many fields throughout the 
San Joaquin Valley of California. 
Spotted heavy infestations were re- 
ported from Arizona, Texas and 


Oklahoma. Controls were warranted 
in about one-third of the fields sur- 
veyed in Missouri. Heavy spotted 
infestations were reported from other 
cotton-growing states, but little con- 
trol was being applied. 


Encephalomyelitis in Several States 


NCEPHALOMYELITIS or 

sleeping sickness of man and 
animals, a disease borne by mosqui- 
toes, has been reported from several 
states recently. During August, a 
number of cases of the disease—both 
in human beings and horses — were 
reported in the state of Washington. 
In one area of Lee county, Virginia, 
there was an outbreak of the disease 
in horses. Wise and York counties, 
Virginia, also reported one case each, 
with a possible case in King George 
county. Several cases of the disease 


in horses were also reported in the 
lower Eastern Shore of Maryland.** 


Nitrogen Effects on Potato 


The effects of nitrogen fertiliza- 
tion upon the chipping quality of 
potatoes is the subject of a recent 
paper by Tom Eastwood and James 
Watts, horticulturist and assistant 
horticulturist, respectively, of the 
Wise Potato Chip Co., Berwick, Pa. 
Their findings, as published in the 
American Potato Journal (No. 7, 
Vol. 33, July), are as follows: 


The direct effects of nitrogen 
fertilizer upon the specific gravity of 
the potato tubers was erratic in di- 
rection and unclear in magnitude, de- 
pending upon other conditions. Rather 
low and rather high levels of N ap- 
plications resulted in a slightly higher 
specific gravity than developed from 
the medium levels of N. In general, 
the direct effects of N in the ranges 
which supported both suitable total 
and graded yields exerted little practi- 
cal effects upon the specific gravity 
of the potatoes. 


The per cent of sugar was not 
altered to any practical extent by var- 
ious N treatments. Though the 
amount of data was limited, no trends 
were indicative of any effect of ni- 
trogen fertilization upon the flavor 
of the chips. 
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WASHINGTON 


Report 


Donald G. Lerch 


Cornwell, Inc., Washington, D. C. 
(Agricultural Chemicals Washington Correspondent) 


EY issue in the battle for the 
K farm vote hinges on two 

words—direct payments. This 
is the essential difference between the 
Democratic and Republican farm 
planks which are remarkable because 
of their similarity on most matters. 

As the Republican campaign 

enters the homestretch, it will be aim- 
ed at putting an end to what may be 
left of the so-called Brannan Plan 
for direct payments to farmers and 
other parts of the Democratic philoso- 
phy. On the other hand, the Demo- 
crats intend to capitalize on the tre- 
mendous drop in farm income during 
the past several years and to empha- 
size that the Republicans have not 
really made any concrete improve- 
ment in the farm program. Democrats 
are emphasizing conflict — Republi- 
cans — cooperation. 

Here’s what both parties agree 

on: 

Full parity 

Farm prices are too low 

Expanded research 

Reducing surpluses 

Expanded crop insurance 

Encourage REA 

The facts behind the continuing 

debate over the level of price sup- 
ports are these: 

1. A system of flexible supports 
was enacted late in 1948. 

2. One device or another was 
used so that flexibility and the 
lower level of price supports was 
never permitted to become opera- 
tive. 

3. Secretary Benson’s first major 
move was to reintroduce flexible 
price supports. 
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4. Secretary Benson wanted flexi- 
bility to range from 75% to 90%, 
but Congress insisted on 82%4% to 
90% for 1955. 

5. Earlier this year Congress 
passed its first farm bill which the 
President vetoed. When he vetoed 
the bill, the President pegged the 
price of the basics at 8214% ot 
parity, thereby again nullifying the 
scheduled operation of flexible price 
supports. 

You could almost say this comes 
in the realm of New Year resolutions 
which everyone firmly resolves to 
keep but then breaks year after year. 
Agricultural interests on a bi-partisan 
basis endorse flexible price supports, 
but also on a bi-partisan basis they 
are opposed. 

Many agricultural leaders in 
Washington see that the farmers’ 
problem is basically economic, but 


that we're trying to solve it by politi- 


cal action. They point to a number 
of basic economic trends which are 
taking place in agriculture and which 
will probably continue regardless ot 
who wins at the polls. As business- 
men selling the farmer, here are some 
in which you may be particularly in- 
terested. _ 

While our farm population has 
been dropping, the size of farms is 
increasing. During the last five years, 
farm size has increased an average of 
16 percent.’ Capital investment in 
agriculture per farm worker is more 
than $14,000. The average invest- 
ment for workers in manufacturing 
industries is $2,000 less per worker. 

More than ‘half of the young 


farm men and women leave the farm 


before they are 25 years of age. 
Actually a huge migration from farms 
to cities is now in progress. 

Our total cropland base today 
is about the same as it was in 1920. 
However, for every ten farmers we 
had then, we have only seven now. 
From 30.5 million people living on 
farms in 1940, the number has drop- 
ped to 22 million in 1955 — that’s 
down 25% in the last 15 years. 
What's more, against this reduction 
in farm population and a proportion- 
ate decline in the farm labor force, 
the output of agriculture in these 
same years has increased by 35 per- 
cent. 


Never in the history of the world 
have so few produced so much for 
so many. Farm output has risen faster 
than even our rapidly growing popu- 
lation. According to the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, production 
per man hour on farms has increased 
more rapidly than in urban industry 
—here’s a challenge from the farm 
to the city. 


Aside from the figures on con- 


sumption of farm chemicals which 


you know from your own business 
summaries, farmers use about 7 mil- 
lion tons of finished steel a year, 300 
million pounds of raw rubber, over 
17 billion gallons of crude petroleum, 
and 20 billion kilowatt hours of elec- 
tricity. There are 12 million tractors, 
cars and trucks on U. S. farms, a 
million grain combines, 700 thousand 
mechanical corn pickers, and over 
700 thousand farms have milking 
machines. 


The progress made by agricul- 
ture is reflected in the family food 
basket. According to Paul S. Willis, 
President of the Grocery Manufac- 
turers of America, Inc., the average 
wage earner had to work 51 hours 
to buy a month’s supply of groceries 
in 1952. Today he works 41 hours. 
This means he’s getting more food 
for his work then he did in 1952. 
What’s more, many of the foods that 
he and his wife buy today have built- 
in maid service — they are washed, 
cut, chopped, and often times pre- 
cooked. 


In reality farm prices have been 
so low since 1952 that farmers have 
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been losing equity all during that 
period. Were it not for the continu- 
ing inflation in farm land, which 
makes it appear as though farm assets 
are going up, the balance sheet of 
agriculture in dollars and cents would 
show more red. The paradox of in- 
creasing farm land values in the face 
of declining farm prices apparently 
results from farmers struggling to in- 
crease income and efficiency by up- 
ping the size of their farm operation. 


While the. writer has his own 
political views and intends to vote 
them, it is sufficient to say in this non- 
partisan column that fundamentally 
agriculture’s problems are not politi- 
cal, and that agriculture is divided 
geographically more than it is on the 
basis of party politics. Regardless of 
who wins the election, the farm prob- 
lem is likely to be here for a long 
time. 


Business in agricultural chemi- 
cals should increase over coming years 
as more of the land in cultiva- 
tion is farmed more efficiently. As the 
size of our true farm population de- 
creases, those farmers remaining prob- 
ably will have larger, more efficient 
operations, and will more readily 
recognize the values of applying fer- 
tilizer and pesticides in accordance 
with the tested recommendations cf 
their own agricultural experiment 
stations. Within the next decade we 
should see the day when farmers ap- 
ply more than half as much fertilizer 
as their experiment station recom- 
mends, which is the case in many 
areas today. Also farmers will con- 
sider the application of pesticides and 
herbicides a regular production prac- 
tice’ rather than an emergency mea- 
sure. 


Therefore my election prediction 
is that over the longrun your busi- 
ness is bound to prosper, and that 
the agricultural market, instead of 
shrinking, is actually increasing. In 
the years ahead it should consume 
more and more of the products of 
industry. 


* * *£ ££ 


Despite reports to the contrary, 
W. B. Rankin, Assistant Director of 
the Food and Drug Administration, 
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does mean every word of the two 
paragraphs of his formal talk which 
he did not read orally during his ad- 
dress at the Spring Lake Meeting of 
the National Agricultural Chemicals 
. Association. Copies of the printed 
talk have been distributed through 
the Association to the entire mem- 
bership, and of course the document 
was released through the press office 
of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. 

For those who are still wonder- 
ing about the departure from printed 
speech, Mr. Rankin informed Agri- 
cultural Chemicals that the two para- 
graphs were deletéd by him in the 
interest of staying within the time 
allotted for the presentation of~his 
and other papers that morning. 

The two paragraphs in question 
are: 

“When we went into the edu 
cational campaign last fall ‘Follow 
The Registered Label,’ we realized 
as you did that there would be some 
labels with directions that would 
leave residues not in complete har- 
mony with the law. We believed 
that there would be few such incid- 
ents, and the evidence of the current 
growing season has justified that be- 
lief.” 

Then there followed a short 
paragraph which Mr. Rankin read, 
then the next to the last paragraph in 
his speech which he did not read was 
as follows: 

“We would like very much to 
continue in 1957 the ‘Follow The 
Label’ educational campaign. How- 
ever before deciding to do so we will 
need greater assurance than was avail- 
able last year that the registered label 
directions will yield crops that are 
legal from the standpoint of spray 
residues.” ; 

Oftentimes the deletion of a 
paragraph or two from a government 
official’s speech is not even noticed. 
In this case, however, there is a great 
deal of interest and some concern 
over the future course of the “Follow 
The Label Educational Program.” 
The Pesticide Regulation Branch of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 


is struggling through a survey to de-’' 


termine the status under Public Law 


518 (Miller Bill) of every food or feed 


use now registered under the Federal 


Insecticide Fungicide and Rodenticide 
Act. These uses are being compiled 
cn a chemical by chemical basis, The 
National Agricultural Chemicals As- 
sociation is cooperating. 

While this involves a tremendous 
amount of work by the Department 
of Agriculture, NAC, and the basic 
manufacturers involved, and appat- 
ently is a necessary step, it’s doubt- 
ful that any new major uses for pesti- 
cides will be uncovered for which 
tolerances have not already been 


established, or at least considered. | 


Nonetheless this exercise is consider- 
ed essential so that the machinery of 
the law can operate, and so that the 
label can actually be the shield upon 
which all can rely. 

Of course the more cooks you 


get in the kitchen, the more herbs you 
get in the stew. The Department of 


- Agriculture’s basic viewpoint on near- 


ly all questions is to get the food 
produced and sold. The Food and 
Drug Administration’s point of view 
on food is — is it safe? Each tries 
to see the other’s point of view, but 
nonetheless there is a fundamental 
difference in their position and, ac- 
cording to Congress, this is the way 
it should be. 


From a very practical point of 
view, farmers are going to be plant- 
ing again this spring, and colleges are 
responsible for putting out spray 
schedules which afford the farmer 
protection for his crops and protec- 
tion against law suits when the di- 
rections are followed. Furthermore 
these spray schedules will begin roll- 
ing off the college mimeograph ma- 
chines shortly after New Years. This 
doesn’t give much time for everyone 
involved to run through this exercise. 
As things now stand there are over 
1,250 tolerances if you consider each 
crop and each chemical as a number. 
Furthermore there are 200 to 300 
more applications that have already 
been passed on where there is no 
residue problem. Whatever comes of 
the present “Read the Label Opera- 
tion,” it might be well to keep in 
mind that at the end point a busy 


(Continued on Page 129) 
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one of the Geigy “Big 4” 


Hh pcre 
A RICH SOURCE OF SOLUBLE IRON FOR YOUR FERTILIZERS 


P 
¢ SEQUESTRENE 


IRON CHELATES 


keeps plants green 


Today “complete” fertilizers contain not only primary, but important secondary fertilizer 
components as well. 


Especially important to the home gardener as well as the commercial grower is the correction of 
iron deficiency which results in yellowing leaves (chlorosis), retarded growth, lack of vigor, 
and in some cases eventual death of the plant. 


When your formulations call for iron additives, insist upon SEQUESTRENE Iron Chelates 
produced by Geigy Agricultural Chemicals, pioneers in the field of metal chelates for agriculture. 
SEQUESTRENE Iron Chelates, in combination with fertilizer ingredients, provide a source of 
available iron necessary for normal plant growth. SEQUESTRENE chelates are completely 

water soluble. 


The following SEQUESTRENE Iron Chelates are available to suit your fertilizer formulating 


requirements : 
@ SEQUESTRENE NaFe Iron Chelate. For eo SEQUESTRENE 330 Fe Iron Chelate. For use on 
use on acid soils. 12% iron as metallic. alkaline or slightly acid soils. 10.5% iron as metallic. 


SEQUESTRENE Iron Chelates are available in 50-lb. drums, and 5-lb. bags. 


In addition to fertilizer-chelate combination, SEQUESTRENE Iron Chelates may be applied 
alone as foliage sprays or soil treatments. For resale to the home garden trade SEQUESTRENE 
Iron Chelates are available in 1-lb. canisters and 4-0z. polyethylene bags. 


3 more of the Geigy Big 4" 


METHOXYCHLOR 3 


“General purpose” insecticide. For control of 
insect pests of livestock, crops, and stored 
grain. Safe to use. Long residual action. Ideal 
for aerosol and spray formulations. 


s 
ORIGINATORS OF Gziyy DDT INSECTICIDES 


GEIGY AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS © Division of Geigy Chemical Corporation «+ Saw Mill River Road, Ardsley, New York 
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The most effective and economical residual fly 
control available. Only two or three residual 
sprayings are required to control flies in dairy 
barns for an entire season. 


Safe, effective miticide for control of various 
species of mites on apples, pears, azaleas, holly, 
spruce, and other ornamental and agricultural 
crops. Long residual action. Relatively non-toxic 


to bees. 


SFQUESTRENE" is the brand name for metal chelates sold by Geig 
Tagiceiversl Chemicals, Division of Geigy Chemical Corpacstinn 


AA QUALIT 


YOUR DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


HOW YOU GET MORE FOR YOUR DOLLAR with 
A.A.C. Co. Quality Products 


Florida Phosphate Rock « Superphosphate : 
AA QUALITY Ground Phosphate Rock With the A.A.C. Co. you get the benefits of: 
All grades of Complete Fertilizers + Gelatin e Uniform Quality through Rigid Laboratory Control 


Bone Products ¢ Fluosilicates 
Ammonium Carbonate ¢ Sulphuric Acid 
Insecticides and Fungicides e Tremendous Production Facilities & Resources 

Phosphoric Acid and Phosphates 
Phosphorus and Compounds of Phosphorus 


e Dependable Source of Supply 


e Nearly 100 years Experience 
Phone or write to: 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL CoO. 


Miners of Phosphate Rock — Manufacturers of 


31 Factories and Sales Offices, Assuring Dependable Service to United States, Canada and Cuba. 
General Office: 50 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Write today for full 


details on this 


better, faster pack. 
Address Dept. 110 
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in MULTIWALLS 


SEAL-0-MATIC SLEEVE 


Pat. Pend., Trademark 


SEALS PERFECTLY—IT CAN'T SIFT 


| CLOSES AUTOMATICALLY 


sy 


OCTOBER, 1956. 


Here it is. The completely automatic, self-sealing 
closure that puts an absolute stop to sifting. 
Hudson’s new and exclusive Seal-O-Matic sleeve 
has been thoroughly tested in actual plant use. Its 
advantages are obvious for many products: 


WILL NOT SIFT. Not only does this give customers full measure. It makes for 
cleaner, more comfortable handling. 

SAVES TIME ON THE FILLING LINE. Your line flows more evenly. No manual 
tuck-in is required. Your workmen will prefer this improvement, at the same time 
speed production. 

REDUCES MESS in packing and handling; eliminates it in storage and shipping. 
PREVENTS CONTAMINATION, Just as contents can’t get out, dirt can’t. get in. 


MAKES A NEATER CLOSING. It’s smoother; gives you a more attractive pack. 


HUDSON PULP & PAPER CORP. 


477 Madison Avenue ° New York 22,.N. Y. EP ETEE BF byfext ey) 
Plants at: PALATKA, FLA,* PINE BLUFF, ARK. * WELLSBURG, W. VA. ° 


8] 


IN 
SOYBEANS, 
POTASH-ENRICHED 
FERTILIZERS 

MAKE 

THE 

DIFFERENCE 


with sufficient potash without sufficient potash 


Today more and more farmers are realizing the importance of bal- 


anced fertilizers in raising healthier, more vigorous crops. Potash is UNITED STATES 
a vital ingredient in balanced fertilizers because it increases plant POTASH COMPANY 
resistance to disease and improves both yield and crop quality. DIVISION OF UNITED STATES BORAX 

, & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
USP's high-grade muriate of potash has the highest K,O content and 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y, 
. a‘ f ‘ Southern Sales Office 
is free-flowing and non-caking—important advantages in the manu- Rhodes-Haverty Building, Atlanta, Georgia 


facture of these modern fertilizers which help American farmers to a 6 HIGRADE MURIATE OF 
better crops and better incomes. : SS ee 


3 GRANULAR MURIATE OF 
\ aS POTASH 60% K20 MIN. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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OS 2046 Controls DDT-Resistant Cabbage Looper 


HE cabbage looper has become so 

resistant to DDT in western 
New York that control with it, even 
at greatly increased dosages, is no 
longer satisfactory. 

The data presented represent 
mortality obtained with a single ap- 
plication to an established infestation. 
While control is undoubtedly inferior 
to that possible using the same toxi- 
cants in a properly timed spray sched- 
ule, the relative effectiveness of the 
insecticides is clearly indicated. 
Whether or not high temperature 
Was a significant factor in the poor 
response to DDT applications (Wene 
1954) is not evident, as the maximum 
daily temperature was in excess of 
75° F. during each spray test herein 
reported. Information available (Wig- 
glesworth 1955) would indicate that 
for certain insect species, increased 
temperatures, within limits, increase 
an insect’s resistance to poisoning 


with DDT. This increased resistance, 


however, may be outweighed since 
the insect’s greater activity at higher 
temperatures will expose it to more 
toxicant. In 1944 when DDT gave 
excellent control of the cabbage looper 
(Table 1) the mean temperatures 
during July and August at Geneva 
were 73.3 and 74.0° F., respectively, 
while for the same months in 1955 
values of 76.4 and 73.9 were obtain- 
ed. 

Of the materials tested endrin, 
isodrin and Shell OS-2046 gave excel- 
lent control while dieldrin, toxaphene, 
Bayer 17147, parathion, Diazinon 
and a mixture of DDT and parathion 
did not give practical control. A 
combination of parathion and toxa- 
phene reduced looper populations 
75% in these tests. 
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Evaluation of Newer Insecticides 
for Control of DDT-Resistant Cab- 
bage Loopers by F. L. McEwen and 
G. E. R. Hervey. Journal of Eco- 
nomic Entomology 49, No. 3, pp 385- 
387. 

* 


Study Nitrogen Response 

Limited experimental results in 
the Northeast have indicated no in- 
creases in potato yields from methods 
of application and placement other 
than applying all the nitrogen in the 
row in the standard side-placement 
method at planting time. 

However, with high rates of fer- 
tilizer, all applied in the row side 
bands, greater care must be exercized 
to obtain precise placement to avoid 
fertilizer injury to seed and sprouts, 
which can be very serious, primarily 
under dry soil conditions. In an ex- 
periment with complete fertilizer in 
1944, (Smith) it was found that 
applying one-half the fertilizer broad- 
cast, then plowed, plus one-half in 
equal-depth bands at planting time, 
resulted in yields of 356 bushels per 
acre—as compared with 323 when 
2400 pounds of 5-10-10 per acre were 
applied all in bands. 

Potatoes may be fertilized effec 
tively at less cost by sidedressing part 
of the nitrogen as ammonium nitrate 
or urea shortly after emergence but 
before they are over approximately 
eight inches high. By sidedressing part 
of the nitrogen, less nitrogen is sub- 
ject to leaching (particularly on sandy 
soils), and the hazard of seed-piece 
burning and injury to the young 
plants is reduced as compared with 
applying all the nitrogen in bands at 
planting time. 


_ Growers are cautioned against 
using too much nitrogen. Excessive 
use will delay maturity and may re- 
sult in tubers lower in dry matter and 
more susceptible to bruising. Also, 
lower yields may result if weather, 
insect and disease control are not 
favorable. : 

Response of Potatoes to Fertil- 
izer Nitrogen in the Northeast, by 
Arthur Hawkins. American Potato 
Journal Vol. 33, No. 7, July °56. 


Dow Phosphorus Insecticide 

“DOW-ET-14,” a recently de- 
veloped organic phosphorus insecti- 
cide (0,0-dimethyl 0-2,4,5-trichloro- 
phenyl phosphorothioate) was shown 
to exhibit “impressively low” mam- 
malian toxicity in tests conducted by 
the research staff of The Dow Chem- 
ical Co., Midland, Mich., producer 
of the insecticide. It was also demon- 
strated to be very active against a 
number of dipterous insects, and 
especially effective for residual con- 
trol of the house fly. Not yet fully 
evaluated as a general insecticide, it 
has reportedly shown considerable 
promise against mosquitoes, biting 
flies, vinegar flies, cockroaches, and 
certain pests of stored products. 
“DOW-ET-14, A New Organic 
Phosphorus Insecticide,” by O. H. 
Hammer, in Down to Earth, Vol. 12, 
No. 1, Summer 1956. 


Preharvest Killing of Vines 

The use of such chemicals as 
sodium arsenite and di-nitro com- 
pounds is not subject to provisions 
of the Miller Bill. These chemicals 
are subject to Section 406 of the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. 

In line with information that is 
now available regarding residues of 
these materials, earlier recommenda- 
tions covering their use as vine killers 
still stand unchanged. In the past 
few years sodium arsenite has been 
the main chemical used by potato 
growers. 

The vine killers should be ap 
plied at least ten to fourteen days be- 
fore harvest or when the highest per- 
centages of tubers reach 214 to 3% 
inches in size. Sodium arsenite, Sinox 
Gencral, Dow 66 Improved or Cop- 
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Schedule your production with confidence— 
Du Pont URAMON® Ammonia Liquors arrive on time 


When you order Du Pont UAL, you 
can depend upon prompt delivery, re- 
gardless of the time of year. This de- 
pendable service assures you smooth, 
economical plant operation. 

There are four formulations available, 
including UAL 37, a special composi- 
tion that provides slowly available ni- 
trogen. For technical assistance and in- 
formation on the solution best suited 
to your use, write Du Pont. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


URAMON’ 


AMMONIA LIQUORS 


Works Well in Granulation—UAL is safe 
in the granulator, even with concen- 
trated acids; gives hard, uniform, stable 
granules, best for storage, application. 


Flexibility—UAL can be readily used 
for either batch or continuous mixing. 


Excellent Conditioning — UAL speeds 
curing, gives mixed goods better “‘feel’’ 
—minimizes caking, segregation and 
dusting. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING eee THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Non-Corrosive—UAL can be used in 
any normal fertilizer manufacturing 
equipment including ordinary steel. 
(The mild steel tank car shown above 
has carried UAL for 23 years. ) 


High-Quality Nitrogen—UAL furnishes 
nitrogen of superior agronomic value. 
Resists leaching, has the advantages of 
both urea and ammonia nitrogen. 


E. Il. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.) 
Polychemicals Department, Wilmington 98, Delaware 

1616 Walnut St. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Du Pont Company of Canada Limited 
85 Eglinton Avenue East, Toronto 12, Ontario 


7250 N. Cicero Ave. 
_. Chicago 30, Ill. 
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per Sulfate will give good results. The 
directions of the manufacturer should 
be followed. : 

Copper Sulfate should be used 
without lime at a rate of 30 to 35 
pounds per acre, but is not so effec- 
tive as the di-nitro or the arsenite 
compounds. 

The amount of discoloration 
which occurs from vine killing with 
chemicals seems to be associated with 
the amount of moisture in the soil at 
the time of vine killing, according to 


‘experiments conducted in North 


Dakota, Iowa and Colorado. 

New Jersey states that if a 
spreader such as Triton B-1956, Ultra- 
wet or one of the Vatrols is added to 
sodium arsenite the herbicide may be 
used at 14 to 3% of the recommended 
rate with excellent results. 

Wisconsin recommends the use 
of Dow General or Sinox General 


‘types of herbicides; to be used at 


2 to 4 pints per acre in 5 gallons of 
fuel oil and 80 to 125 gallons of 
water. Thorough coverage of the vine 
is essential. Dow Premerge or Sinox 
P.E. types can also be used for potato 
vine killing according to the Wiscon- 
sin report. 

The efficiency of these vine kill- 
ers is reduced appreciably by low tem- 
peratures. Best results are obtained 
above 70° F. 

Surfaces of exposed tubers are 
almost certain to be covered with the 
vine killing solution. Normally the 
exposed surface will break down into 
either a wet or dry rot condition de- 
pending upon weather conditions, etc. 
Growers using chemicals should be 
especially careful to remove these 
tubers during the grading operation. 
Robert Kunkel— Veg News 8-27-56. 

* 


-CMRA in Sept. Meet 


The Chemical Market Research 
Association held its annual meeting 


- at the Chateau Frontenac Hotel in 


Quebec City Sept. 26-28 with the 
theme “Canadian Industrial Develop- 
ment and the Canadian Industry.” 
Among the speakers were Dr. R. S. 
Jane, president, Shawinigan Chemi- 
cals, who reviewed “Research in Can- 
ada,” and J. A. Davis, duPont of 
Canada, who reported on “The De- 
mand for Chemicals in Canada.” 
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Lettuce Diseases Studied 

A disease of lettuce that caused 
censiderable damage to commercial 
plantings in California was reproduc- 
ed by the application of toxic con’ 
centrations of inorganic commercial 
fertilizer materials or of animal 
manure. A comparison of the rela- 
tive toxicity of the several fertilizers 
revealed that those containing am- 
monium hydroxide and free ammonia 
were most toxic, but that certain other 
materials containing nitrites, nitric 
acid, or phosphoric acid were also 
toxic. 

Materials composed of neutral 
salts, such as ammonium sulfate, am- 
monium nitrate, or calcium nitrate, 
were relatively innocuous. An ex- 
planation of the etiology of the pre- 
viously described diseases on the basis 
of toxic nitrogen compounds formed 
during the decomposition of organic 
nitrogenous materials in the soil is 
suggested. 

“Fertilizer Injury and Its Rela- 


tionship to Several Previously Des- 


cribed Diseases of Lettuce” by R. G. 
Grogan and F. W. Zink. Phyto- 
pathology, Vol. 46, No. 8, August 
1956. 

r 
Insecticide Residues in Milk 

The chlorinated hydrocarbon and 
some of the organic phosphorus in- 
secticides are fat-soluble and when 
sprayed on ‘cattle or sheep may be 
absorbed through the skin and stored 
in the fatty tissues. They also may 
be stored in the fat when present 
as contaminants of feed, and they 
may be excreted in the milk of dairy 
cows’ exposed to them in sprays or 
feed. Therefore, before an insecticide 
can be recommended for use on live- 
stock or for the control of insects on 
pasture and forage crops, studies must 
be made to determine whether or not 
the dosages used will lead to meat 
and milk contamination, and if resi- 
dues are produced how long they will 
persist. 

Such studies have been conduct- 
ed at the Kerrville, Tex., laboratory 
during the last six years. This work 
bas been carried out through the co- 
operation of entomologists, veterinar- 
ians, and chemists of the Agricultural 
Research Service. 


Studies er conducted to deter- 
mine whether insecticides used on 
livestock or on pasture and forage 
crops will contaminate the meat or 
milk, and if residues are produced 
how long they will persist. 

Single spray treatments of DDT, 
TDE, and methoxychlor applied at 
0.5-percent concentration to beef cat- 
tle caused storage of the insecticide 
in the fat. Lindane at a concentra- 
tion of 0.03-percent could not be de- 
tected. 

Multiple spray treatments with 
lindane and methoxychlor at 3-week 
intervals caused no greater storage in 
the fat than a single treatment. Mul- 
tiple treatments with other chlorinat- 
ed hydrocarbon insecticides — chlor- 
dane, DDT, dieldrin, heptachlor, 
methoxychlor, TDE, Strobane, and 
toxaphene — at 2- or 3-week inter- 
vals resulted in slight to moderate 
increases in the amount of storage. 
A 0.5-percent malathion spray ap- 
plied at weekly intervals caused no 
storage in the fat. 


Test Chrysanthemumic Esters 

In an attempt to synthesize half 
of the sesamin molecule, chemists 
at the Beltsville, Md., laboratory 
prepared  1-(3,4-methylene-dioxy- 
phenyl)-4-chlorobutanol. Attempts to 
cyclize this to the corresponding furan 
compound always resulted in the 
formation of the unsaturated com- 
pound alpha-allylpiperonyl alcohol. 
The acetate of this piperonyl alcohol 
was subjected to routine screening 
tests and was found to have con- 
siderable merit as a synergist for 
pyrethrins. 

Tests for other possible syner- 
gists for pyrethrins and _ allethrin, 
other derivatives of alpha-allylpiper- 
onyl alcohol were made. The de- 
rivative most effective as a synergist 
was the ester with cis-trans-chrysan- 
themumic acid. A systematic study 
was then made of other esters of 
chrysanthemumic acid. 

Results of several studies showed 
the efhicacy of the 3,4-methylene- 
dioxyphenyl group in synergistic ac- 
tivity. Surprisingly, some of the 
esters in this group showed a signifi- 
cant larvicidal activity. The effect 
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against body lice was almost as uni- 
form as that against mosquito larvae. 

Only a few esters of alcohols 
other than the piperonyl alcohols 
showed promise in this series. They 
included the benzyl, cuminyl, cin- 
namyl, o-methoxybenzyl, p-methoxy- 
benzyl, o-veratryl, o-chlorobenzyl, 
p-chlorobenzyl, and 3,4 dichlorobenzyl 
esters. Only the o-veratryl and o- 
chlorobenzyl esters had much action 
against body lice. 

Screening Tests of Esters of 
Chrysanthemumic Acid as Syner- 
gists and Insecticides, by Yuh-Lin 
Chen and W. F. Barthel. ARS-33- 
23, June 1956, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Agricultural 
Research Service. 

e 
Herbicide Showing Promise 

“Baron” a new residual, non- 
selective systemic herbicide recently 
developed by the Dow Chemical Co., 
Midland, Mich., has been reported to 
show promising results in laboratory 
and field tests by Dow research work- 
ers. The new product is an emulsifi- 
able formulation containing technical 
erbon, 2- (2,4,5 - trichlorophenoxy ) 
ethyl 2,2-dichloropropionate. 

Optimum result are obtained 
with Baron if sufficient rain falls 
after the application to leach the 
chemical into the root zone, though 
a considerable degree of control is 
effected even under drouth conditions 
where such leaching is impossible. 
The researchers describe effects noted 
on plants to include a slow foliage 
burn or gradual wilting, followed by 
yellowing and death to top growth. 
They recommend a dosage range for 
perennial grasses from 20 to 30 gal- 
lons per acre, and for some of the 
perennial herbaceous broadleaved 
weeds a dosage of up to 15 gallons 
was discovered to be effective. 

Residual control of encroaching 
vegetation and prevention of seedling 
germination from Baron persistent in 
the soil reportedly can be expected 
for periods of several months to a 
year or more. The researchers warn 
that excessive spray drift of the her- 
bicide. may cause damage to nearby 
vegetation, though the low amounts 
utilized generally make volatility and 
drift hazards negligible. 
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Antibiotic Fungus Control 
Recent greenhouse tests have 


shown that anisomycin, Mycostatin — 


(fungicidin), oligomycin, griseofulvin, 
and Filipin protected beans and lima 
beans from one or more of the four 
diseases against which they were test- 
ed. Bean and lima bean seedlings 
were sprayed with aqueous solutions 
or suspensions of the antibiotics, and 
24 hours later inoculated with spore 
suspensions of the several fungi. The 
inoculated plants were placed in a 


fog chamber for 12 to 48 hours, de- - 


pending upon the pathogen used, and 
later in an open greenhouse. 
Anisomycin protected beans from 
rust, and lima beans from downy 
mildew. Mycostatin protected beans 
from anthracnose and gave partial 
protection against bean rust. Oligo- 


| NEW BOOKS | 


Insect Pests of Farm, Garden, 


and Orchard, Fifth Edition, by the 


late Leonard Marion Peairs and Ralph 
Howard Davidson. Published by John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, and 
Chapman & Hall, Ltd., London. 660 
pages, $8.50. 

It’s good for the industry and 
for the agricultural research field that 
books like this are repeated in later 
editions. This new edition of Insect 
Pests, a rewriting and a bringing up- 
to-date of the 1941 edition, was made 
necessary by the number of new find- 
ings and observations by entomolog- 
ists and other researchers in the past 
15 years; and, although aimed pri- 
marily to serve as a college textbook, 
it will be welcomed by the agricul- 
tural research as well. The volume 
is well illustrated and organized, and 
may well be used as a handbook fer 
county agricultural agents and exten- 
sion specialists. 

In addition to the rewriting, 
there have been a number of other 
important changes over the fourth 
edition. The discussion on structure 
and development of insects was ex- 
panded; the chapter on classification 


was enlarged to include more about 


the animal kingdom to help bridge 
the gap for students who do not en- 
roll in general zoology courses, and 


mycin protected lima beans from 


downy mildew and stem anthracnose, 


and beans from rust and bean anthrac- 
nose. Griseofulvin protected beans 
from rust, whereas Filipin protected 
lima beans from downy mildew, and 
partially protected against bean an- 
thracnose; both were ineffective against 
infection from other fungi. Rimo- 
cydin failed to protect beans and 
lima beans from infection by any of 
the pathogens tested. Anisomycin was 
the only antibiotic that eradicated 
bean rust, but it did not do so com- 
pletely. 

“Control of Several Fungus Dis- 
eases of Beans and Lima Beans with 
Antibiotics,” by W. J. Zaumeyer and 
R. E. Wester. A paper presented at 
the March meeting of the Potomac 
Division of the American Phyto- 
pathological Society. 


there was an enlargement of the 
chapter devoted to chemical control. 
In addition, there are new chapters 
on insecticide formulations, spray 
mixtures, application equipment, di- 
lution tables, and other pertinent 
chemical data. 


Diseases of Fruit Crops, by H. 
Warren Anderson. Published by the 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York. 
501 pages, price $8.50. 

This is a book of considerable 
interest to entomologists, agronomists, 
and other research workers as well as 
to practicing horticulturists and col- 


_ lege instructors. 


Mr. Anderson, professor of plant 
pathology at the University of Illinois, 
presents the diseases in the order of 
the crops on which they occur, with 
the diseases of each crop being treat- 
ed in the order of their importance. 
He also brings up to date recent ad- 
vances in plant pathology, such as 
those connected with virus diseases, 
nematodes, etc. The well-chosen illus- — 
trations show symptoms of the dis- 
eases rather than morphological de- 
tails of the organisms causing them. 

As the book’s flyleaf points out, 
it brings together a wealth of ma- 
terial available previously in widely 
scattered bulletins, circulars, and sci- 
entific articles. The book seems to 
fill a definite need in the field. 
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To make your 

insecticides 
“Nadder’ for bugs 

and better 

for you... 


|__lise ESPESOL solvents 


‘a 


Pe 
eg 


, 
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Yes, your insecticides will make a lasting 
impression on bugs if you use Espesol 
Solvents in your formulations. Because 
these solvents are unexcelled in quality 
and rigidly controlled for uniformity . . . 
so much so, that you can assure your 
customers —and the ultimate consumer — 
a vastly superior insecticide. Espesol 
Solvents have extremely high solvency 
power, readily solutionizing active 
toxicants. Use them as diluents for 
Benzenehexachloride, 2) Lindane, 

3) DDT, 4) Toxaphene, 5) Dieldrin, 

6) Aldrin, 7) Malathion. The coupon 
below brings you our complete catalog. 
Mail it today. 


SHORT NOTICE DELIVERY. We pride ourselves 
on it and a hurry-up call for rush shipments of Espesol 
Solvents can be promptly filled. Our new Chicago ter- 
minal assures even faster delivery of short notice orders. 


Eastern States Chemical Corp. 
j Dept. AC-106, P. O. Box 5008 
| Houston 12, Texas 


| Please send me your catalog and specifications 
on solvents for insecticides. 


rd 
EASTERN STATES 


Corporation =| nom — ite 


| Firm 


P. O. Box 5008 * HOUSTON 12, TEXAS * Phone WAlInut 3-1651 lWaddress : 
Chicago Office: 1011 Lake St., Oak Park, Ill.—Phone Village 8-5410 ‘ 
New York Office: 10 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y.—Phone Circle 7-2520 | ¢ity_—____—_—_________Zone 
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Hastings to Shell NH, Div. 

Stephen J. Hastings has been ap- 
pointed assistant sales manager of the 
Ammonia Division of the Shell Chem- 
ical Co., New York, and will make 
his headquarters at the company’s 
San Francisco office. Mr. Hastings 
had been assistant to the sales man- 
ager of Shell’s Agricultural Chem- 
ical Sales Division in New York. 

Joining Shell Oil in 1947, he be- 
came a technical salesman at the 
Cleveland office of Shell Chemicals in 
1949. From 1953 to 1955 he was 
N. Y. district manager in agricultural 
chemical sales. Mr. Hastings will be 
succeeded as assistant to the sales 
manager, agricultural chemicals, in 
New York, by L. F. Allen, former 
supervisor of Shell’s advertising: de- 
partment. 

* 

Haddock to New Diamond Post 

Bruce L. Haddock was appointed 
to the newly created position of as- 
sistant merchandising manager of 
Diamond Black Leaf Co., Cleveland, 
in an announcement Sept. 28th. 

Mr. Haddock will assist Clark 
M. Munger, merchandising manager 
in furthering the company’s distri- 
butor dealer program of Black Leaf 
brand home-gardening chemicals. 

° 

Chemicals Featured at Fair 

Crop dusters and agricultural 
chemicals came in for a good share 
of the attention in the Contra Costa 
County exhibit at the California 
State Fair at Sacramento, Aug. 29- 
Sept. 9. A large model of a crop- 
dusting plane was shown laying a 
dust cloud, over a foreground show- 
ing the crops grown in the county. 
Under the plane were shown the var- 
ious agricultural chemicals used. The 
exhibit, which won an awird for 
county feature horticultural products, 
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was prepared under the direction of 
A. L. Seeley, Contra Costa County 
agricultural commission. 
2 
Monsanto Sales Reorganized 
The Morisanto Chemical Co., St. 
Louis, has announced the organiza- 
tion of separate sales sections for ag- 
ricultural and for industrial chemicals 
in its Inorganic Chemicals Division. 
In the agricultural sales section, 
S. R. Clement has been appointed di- 
rector of sales and Leroy Donald di- 
rector of sales development, both with 
offices in St. Louis. Two assistant di- 
rectors of agricultural sales were ap- 
pointed also: Bernard Machen, in 
charge of district offices, and R. W. 
Goldthwaite, in charge of agricultural 
products. M. F. Walsh was appoint- 
ed manager of product sales and Roy 
Spence manager for direct application 
of ammonia products. 
e 
Buckeye Plant to Be Sold 
The Buckeye Sugar Co., a fer- 
tilizer plant at Ottawa, Ohio, was 
placed on sale last month by Karr & 
Co., Columbus, Ohio. The plant is 
a fully-equipped installation on the 
DTI railroad, with 12,500 sq. ft. 
of floor space. It is a dry mix plant 
with a minimum capacity of 10,000 
tons per year, and in 1954 did a re- 
ported gross business of $634,959. 
° 
Calspray Leases Ariz. Plant 
California Spray-Chemical Corp., 
Richmond, Calif., recently completed 
an agreement to lease the entire agri- 
cultural distribution facilities of Fan- 
nin’s Gas and Equipment Co., in 
Phoenix, Ariz., effective Oct. 1. Cal- 
spray’s district headquarters and 
warehouse will be moved to the Fan- 
nin facilities at 3107 Grand. 
The company reports that the 
combined facilities would include 


? more than 1000 portable NH; field 
~ tanks, 


200 trailers with mounted | 
tanks, and dozens of storage tanks in 
Phoenix, Casa Grande, Buckeye, 
Mesa, and other Arizona locations. 

e 


Magcobar Opens New Plant 


Magnet Cove Bar- 
ium Corp., one of 
the Dresser Indus- 
tries, recently be- 
gan operations at 
its new Attapulgite 
Fuller's earth plant 
at Hinson, Florida 
to mine and pro- 
cess ‘‘Carriclay’’ 
and “Pulgite” two 
new insecticide 
carriers. The new products will be mar- 
keted through the company’s recently- 
formed industrial sales department, un- 
der the direction of George H. Moore, 
formerly general sales manager of 
Magnet Cove’s drilling mud depart- 
ment. Robert L. Snook (pictured), who 
was previously with Acock Laborator- 
ies, Ltd., and Agricultural Chemicals, 
Inc., has been named Mr. Moore's as- 
sistant as an agricultural chemical 
specialist. 

The new plant, still under construc- 
tion, will produce a complete line of 
Attapulgite clays for use in a variety 
of insecticide concentrates and wettable 
powders. Since start of production in 
July the plant's drying capacity has 
been doubled. These products, in ad- 
dition to Bentonite, Barite, and other 
natural clays, give the company a com- 
plete line of inert clays for the agri- 
cultural chemicals industry. 


“Rival World’’ Previewed 

“The Rival World,” a new color- 
film produced by the Shell Chemical 
Corp., New York, was given a special 
New York preview Oct. 2 at the St. 
Regis Hotel. A large group of manu-— 
facturers, dealers, and trade magazine ~ 
representatives attended. ’ 

The film is a documentary and 
contains many close-up shots of in- 
sects’ destructive work against man. 
It describes pictorially the broad scien- 
tific war man is waging against the in- 
sect world, and will be shown 
throughout the country to acquaint 
the general public with the impor- 
tance, and some of the problems, of 
insect control. 

Shell reports that its camera 
crews had to travel to several con- 
tinents to get footage for the film, 
which lists the principal strengths of 
the insect world as: “numbers, repro- 
ductive powers, weapons, and appe- 
tite.” The narrator points out that 


. “insects steal one-third of all the food 


man grows.” 
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OaHtorn to ee liqeladted < 
"~The Agriform Co., | Inc., of 


- Bakersfield, Calif. will be liquidated 


and succeeded by four new and 
separate independent corporations, 


John C. Anderson, Agriform presi- 


dent, announced recently. The com- 
pany had been the largest indepen- 
dent liquid fertilizer manufacturer in 


California. 


The announcement says that 
each of the new corporations will buy 
a part of the total physical assets of 


- the original corporation and continue 


in business. The new corporations 
are: Agriform Co. of Imperial Valley, 
Inc.; Agriform Co. of Kern County, 
Inc.; Agriform Co. of Corcoran, Inc.; 
and Agriform Co. of Northern Cali- 
fornia, Inc. 

Y 


Announce Chemical Clinic 
Carter L. Burgess, assistant sec- 


retary of defense, will be the featured 
speaker at the fifth annual chemical 
sales clinic at the Commodore Hotel, 
New York, Oct. 15. The clinic is 
sponsored by the Salesmen’s Associa- 
tion of the American Chemical In- 
dustry. 
e 


Southern Fertility Conference 
The first annual Southern Soil 
Fertility Conference, sponsored join- 
ly by the Southern Regional Soil Re- 
search Committee and the National 
Plant Food Institute, has been an- 
nounced for Nov. 2 at the Atlanta 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. Among 
the speakers scheduled are L. E. Nel- 
son, head of the Eastern Soil and 
Water Management Section, USDA; 
M. S. Williams, chief agricultural 
economist, National Plant Food In- 
stitute; and a number of leading re- 
search experts from colleges in the 


Southeast. 
e 


V-C to Drop Textile Bags 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Corp., Richmond, Va., was scheduled 
to close its bag plant at Richmond 
and withdraw from the textile bag 
field. The company cited a steady 
customer preference for the multi- 
wall paper bags as the reason behind 
its move, pointing out that it has had 
to decrease its employees at the plant 
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from 250 during World War II to 
31 at present. Virginia-Carolina 
entered the multi-wall field in 1949, 
opening a plant in Atlanta. 


ek isa Nomas Steinen 
The Naugatuck 
Chemical division 
of United States 
Rubber Co., Nau- 
gatuck, Conn:, an- 
nounced recently 
the appointment 
of Otto P. Steinen 
as assistant sales 
manager of agri- 
cultural chemicals. 
Mr. Steinen, who 
had been technical representative for 
the Los Angeles area, joined the com- 
pany in 1947. 

At the same time, the company an- 
nounced that Warren Newall, technical 
sales representative in the Portland, 
Ore., area, has been transferred to Los 
Angeles to fill the post vacated by Mr. 
Steinen. John T. Coke, formerly with 
the General Chemical Division of Allied 
Chemical and Dye Corp., was appoint- 
ed new representative in the Portland 
area, 


O-M Opens Texas Office. 


New offices for the Southwestern 
district of the Plant Food Division, 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., were 
established last month at 4520 Clin- 
ton Drive, Houston 20, Texas. The 
new offices connect with the southern 
warehouse, a shipping facility for the 
company’s fertilizers. 

e e 
Flintkote Buys U.S. Lime 

The Flintkote Co., Los Angeles, 
announced last month that it has 
acquired United States Lime Products 
Corp., of Los Angeles. The lime 
company, which has an annual sales 
figure of $5 million, was acquired 
through purchase of 98% of its stock, 
for an undisclosed sum. U. S. Lime 
has quarries in Nevada, Arizona, and 
California, crushing plants and manu- 
facturing facilities for various grades 
of agricultural and industrial lime. It 
will continue to operate as a division 
of Flintkote. 

e 


Smith-Douglass Moves 
The Smith-Douglass Co., Nor- 


folk, Va., recently moved into a new 
heme office at 5100 Virginia Beach 
Blvd., just outside Norfolk. The new 
executive offices will house the parent 
Smith-Douglass Co. and the Coronet 
and Smith-Rowland divisions. 


ESA‘ int Batten Meet 


The annual meeting of the East- 
ern Branch, Entomological Society of 
America, was recently announced for 
Nov, 19-20 at Hotel Haddon Hall, 
Altantic City, N. J. Feature of the 
meeting will be a symposium entitled 
“Review of Current Mite Problems” 
with P. J. Chapman as moderator and 
Phillip Garman, D. A. Chant, Floyd 
F. Smith, Henry S. Fuller, Edward 
W. Baker, George W. Wharton, and 
Ralph E. Heal or Philip J. Spear as 
speakers. Other planned features in- 
clude discussions of current physio- 
logical research as related to economic 
entomology, talks on current pest con- 
trol problems in the Northeast, and 
an evening discussion on insects that 
attack shrubs and ornamental plants. 

e 
Breidenbach to New Post 

Commercial Solvents Corp., New 
York, has announced a major expan- 
sion of its agricultural chemicals sales 


"and customer service for the 1956-57 


fertilizer season. R. W. Breidenbach 
Was named Midwest sales manager to 
direct the expanded effort from CSC’s 
district office in St. Louis. He had 
been the firm’s assistant general man- 
ager of agricultural chemicals sales in 
New York, where he directed the $20 
million expansion of nitrogen ferti- 
lizer facilities completed by the com- 
pany in 1953. Prior to joining the 
agricultural chemicals department, he 
was manager of the San Francisco 
district office. 


Raymond Bag Names Three 

The Raymond Bag Corp., Mid- 
dletown, Ohio, Multiwall Bag Divi- 
sion of Albemarle Paper Manufactur- 
ing Co., has announced three new 
appointments. T. H. Bacon was nam- 
ed assistant sales manager, C. W. 
Ingham, director of research and de- 
velopment, and E. H. Pyle to the post 
of packaging engineer. 

The announcement also listed 
D. F. Wicks as Eastern district sales 
manager in New York; T. B. Athey, 
Mid-Atlantic sales manager in Bal- 
timore; S. G. Shetter, Central district 
sales manager in Middletown, Ohio; 
and R. W. Drury, Jr., Western dis 


trict sales manager in Kansas City. 
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THE NEW SACKETT STAR* GRANULATOR 


The Sackett STAR Granulator is an entirely new 
and revolutionary approach to the granulation of 
fertilizer mixed goods. 


Here’s what the STAR will give you: 


CONTROLLED GRAIN SIZE 


New concept of grain size control. Larger percentage in 6 by 16 
mesh range, smaller portion of oversize. 


HIGHER PRODUCT RECOVERY 


Up to fifty percent increase in product recovery, because of its 
inherent, vigorous rolling—not sliding—action. 


HIGHER PRODUCTION CAPACITY — 


More granulation the first time through, means substantially 
higher production capacity. 


LOWER DRYING COST 


Higher percentage of on-size in initial granulation means less 
fuel cost per ton due to lower hydration of total feed. 


x NN 


"U.S. and Foreign Patents Pending 


Established fertilizer producers are 
invited to get our up-to-the-minute 
counsel on their granulation and 
expansion programs. It is available 
without cost. 


Architects and Manufacturing Engineers to the Fertilizer Industry Since 1897. 


America’s Foremost Creative designers & Builders of Commercial 
Fertilizer and Superphosphate Plants . .. Related Production Equipment 
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W. R. Graces Names Geiger — 


W.R. Grace & Co., 
New York, recent- 
ly elected Marlin 
G. Geiger execu- 
tive vice-president 
in charge of the 
chemical group 
composed of the 
company’s seven 
chemical divisions. 
He will be suc- 
ceeded as _ presi- 
dent of the Davison Chemical Co. Di- 
vision by William E. McGuirk, Jr., form- 
erly Davison's executive vice president. 

As chemical group executive, Mr. 
Geiger assumes duties formerly assign- 
ed to Hugh S. Ferguson, Grace execu- 
tive vice-president, who became a 
member of the management group. At 
the same time, Dr. Charles E. Waring, 
formerly Davison vice-president in 
charge of research and development, 
was named vice president of Grace 
Chemical Research and Development 
Co. Division, and will also serve as a 
vice-president of the parent company. 
e 


List 5 Nitrogen Solutions 

The Nitrogen Division of Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp., New York, 
recently announced production of five 
new concentrated nitrogen solutions 
which it reports will give fertilizer 
manufacturers substantial savings on 
freight costs. Most of the new solu- 
tions contain less water than those 
currently available, and which, the 
company explains, will permit freight 
savings of up to 7%, and will also 
permit manufacturers to produce bet- 
ter quality fertilizers. One of the 
new solutions is reportedly the first 
ever available designed specifically for 
making granular fertilizers and which 
also can be used all year round be- 


_ cause of its low salting-out tempera- 


ture. 

In addition to “Nitrana” type 
solutions, there are included two new 
“Urana” type solutions, giving flexi- 
bility to those manufacturers produc- 
ing semi-granular and organic nitro- 


gen fertilizer grades. 
e 


Butz MWSIC Speaker 


Earl L. Butz, assistant secretary 
of agriculture, will be the featured 
speaker at the annual meeting Oct. 25 
of the Middle West Soil Improve- 
ment Committee at the Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago. He will speak on 
“The Implications of the Soil Bank 
to the Fertilizer Industry.” 

The MWSIC business meeting 
is scheduled to include reports on the 
results of the committee’s 1955-56 
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educational program and a discussion 
of plans formulated for the coming 
year’s activities. 

e 
Hose Safety Stressed - 

The American Cyanamid Co., 
New York, recently issued a warning 
on faulty safety practices while un 
loading anhydrous ammonia from 


tank cars. Cyanamid discovered that 


some of its customers were using one- 
inch approved unloading hose on tank 
cars equipped with two-inch liquid 
valves and two-inch liquid excess flow 
valves. 

Cyanamid’s engineering depart- 
ment, to alert users to possible injury 
or damage which might result from 
hose failure, has issued the following 
recommendation: 

“To insure that the two-inch 
liquid excess flow valves close, un- 
der all conditions, it is necessary 
to use two-inch hose to unload the 
ammonia from the tank cars to the 
customers tanks. If a smaller size 
hose is used, in all possibility, the 
excess flow valves will not close in 
the event of a hose failure.” 


° 

St. Regis Expands in Texas 

The St. Regis Paper Co., New 
York, in an expansion of its Multi- 
wall Packaging Division sales facil- 
ities in Texas, recently announced the 
opening of a new sales office in 
Amarillo, and the move of its Dallas 
ofice to larger quarters at 6923 
Snider Plaza, Dallas 5. Reid H. Wil- 
liams, formerly in the Dallas office, 
Was named manager of the new 
Amarillo office. 


Elect Sears To V-C Board 


Paul B. Sears, professor of con- 
servation at. Yale University and 
president of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, 
was recently elected to the board of 
directors of Virginia-Carolina Chem- 
ical Corp., Richmond, Va. A botan- 
ist and conservationist, Dr. Sears has 
been chairman of the university’s 
conservation program since it was 


‘established in 1950 as one of the 


country’s first graduate programs of 
research and instruction in the con- 
servation of natural resources. 


Name Lutz fo Chemagro 
fey wows, Dr. Albert W. Lutz, 
3 dg formerly associate 


professor of chem- 
istry at the Col- 
lege of William 
and Mary, Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., 
was recently ap- 
pointed to the re- 
search staff of the 
Chemagro Corp., 

* Pittsburgh. He re- 
ceived his doctorate in organic chem- 


‘istry from Johns Hopkins University in 


1953. 
V-C Appoints Gillette 

Walter B. Gillette has been 
nained to the newly-created position 
of sales manager for the Bag Division 
of Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., 
Richmond. He will make his head- 
quarters at the firm’s New York 
office. Mr. Gillette had been in charge 
of bag sales in New York, and prior 
to that was office manager of the 
division’s Richmond office. 

6 


Live Wheat Damage Denied 

Rumors about infestations of 
grain-infesting insects in wheat be- 
fore it is harvested were discounted 
last month by researchers at the Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan, Kan. 
A State College survey reports that 
such conditions are rare, and exami- 
nation of uncut wheat in 34 Kansas 
counties during late June did not re- 
veal any grain-infesting insects. 

Donald A, Wilbur, entomologist 
at Kansas State, says that in some 
years insects such as the cowpea cur- 
culio and the wheathead armyworm 
damage developing kernels in such a 
way that the damage appears to have 
been caused by internal feeding in- 
sects. None of these insects was ob- 
served in the June survey, though 
many collections contained large 
numbers of bark lice, which may 
prove to be the same species found 
in stored grain. 

e 

Dow Plans Expansion 

Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich., has announced a $75 million 
expansion program for the fiscal year 
ending next May 31. Now under 
way, some of the expansion will 
further decentralize the company’s 
operations and increase facilities for 
some of Dow’s basic chemicals. 
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High Speed Reduction to Micron 
Sizes — No Attritional Heat! 
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Production Model 
(15 in. diameter 
grinding chamber) 


ENGINEERING 
FLUID-JET GRINDING 
IN ‘‘PACKAGE UNITS’’ 


. - » comes naturally to Sturte- 
vant engineers — with their 
75-year tradition of successful 
solving of dry-processing prob- 
lems. If you want to accomplish 


the most effective grouping of 


a Micronizer* Grinding Machine 
with necessary compressor, 
feeder and dust-collector, it will 
pay you to investigate. Check 
the coupon on the right for 
more information. 


Laboratory Model 
(2 in. diameter 
grinding chamber) 


Sturtevant Micronizer* Grinding Machines Give 
Greater Finenesses than Tube or Roller Mills 


Look at the record! 30 inch model re- 
duced titanium dioxide to 1 micron 
and finer at solid feed rate of 2250 Ibs. 
per hr. 24 inch model reduced DDT 
(50%) to 3.5 average microns — 
1200-1400 Ibs. per hr. 8 inch model 
reduced Procaine—Penicillin—to 5 to 
20 microns—up to 20 Ibs. per hr. 
Couldn’t you use milling performances 
like these? 


No moving parts. The particles grind 
each other. High-speed rotation and 
violent grinding impact of particles are 
caused by jets of compressed air or 
steam at angles to the periphery of the 
shallow grinding chamber. There are 


no problems of attritional heat. Cen- 
trifugal force keeps over-sized particles 
in the grinding zone. Cyclone action in 
the central section classifies and collects 
the fines for bagging. 


Instant accessibility, easy cleaning. 
Micronizer* Grinding Machines come 
in seven sizes — each one constructed 
for quick accessibility and easy main- 
tenance (typified by the “OPEN 
DOOR” design in other Sturtevant 
equipment). Grinding chambers range 
from the 2 in. laboratory size with 
Y% |b. per hr. capacity to the 30 in. 
size which handles up to 3000 Ibs. 
per hr. 

* Registered trademark of Sturtevant Mill Co. 


STURTEVANT 


Dry Processing Equipment 


The “OPEN DOOR” to lower operating costs over more years 


CRUSHERS °* 
BLENDERS ° 


GRINDERS 
GRANULATORS 


MICRON-GRINDERS e 


SEPARATORS 


CONVEYORS ¢ ELEVATORS 


is: 


My dry-process materials are: 


Desired capacity 
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Aerial Dusting Conference 

The eighth annual Aerial Dust- 
ing and Spraying Conference will be 
held Oct. 30-31 at the Marcus Whit- 
man Hotel, Walla Walla, Washing- 
ton. bs ne 

It will be sponsored by the In- 
stitute of Agricultural Sciences of the 
State College of Washington. Among 
the featured speakers will be C. O. 
Barnard, executive secretary of the 
Western Agricultural Chemicals As- 
sociation, who will speak on “Safe 
Handling and Effective Application of 


_ Pesticides.” 


R = ne? e 
‘Phosphate Output Off 


; ‘July production of superphos- 
phate and other phosphatic fertilizers 
was 199% less than the June output, 
the U.S.D.A. reports. Production fig- 
ures for the month amounted to 136, 


635 hort tons. However, shipments 
of phosphatic fertilizers were 17% 


over the previous month’s volume. 


s 
Mexican Spray Campaign 
Mexico last month began a five- 
year multi-million dollar spray cam- 
paign to eradicate malaria. President 
Adolfo Ruiz Cortines gave the start- 
ing signal, at special palace ceremon- 
ies Sept. 7, to begin an intensive 
house-to-house spraying campaign in- 
volving the spraying every six months 
of 700,000 houses and buildings. 
Agreements for the campaign 


_ were signed last December by Mexico, 


the World Health Organization, the 
U. S. International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, and the United Nations 
Children’s Emergency Fund. Mexico 
is putting up $12 million in salaries 
and administration and the Children’s 
Fund is providing $8.4 million in 
jeeps, spray guns, insecticide and 
other equipment. World health off- 
cials estimate that Mexico has the 
worst malaria record in the Western 
Hemisphere, with a death toll esti- 
mated at 23,000 yearly, plus an an- 
nual figure of 2 million infected per- 
SORS. 

Backbone of the present cam- 
paign are 400 jeep-equipped spraying 
brigades, working out of fourteen 
malaria campaign zone headquarters. 

The World Health Organization 
reports that Brazil, El Salvador, 
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Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, and the 
Dominican Republic are also plan- 
ning, or have already begun extensive 
malaria control measures. As of June 
1 only the U. S. and Chile had com- 


* pleted their campaigns. Canada and 


Uruguay have had no malarial incid- 
ence. 
* 


Bemis Appoints Weeks 


A.N. Weeks, form- 
erly manager of 
the multiwall pa- 
per bag plant at 
East Pepperell, 
Mass., has been 
’ appointed director 
of production of 
the Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co., St. Louis. He 
will succeed A.H. 
Clarke, who will 
continue as a vice-president and direc- 
tor of the company. 

Mr. Weeks, who joined Bemis in 
1919, had been manager of the East 
Pepperell plant since 1938. He will be 
succeeded in that post by F. G. Bemis, 
Jr. 


® 
Appoint Zigler Gen. Mgr. 

John D. Zigler has been appoint- 
ed general manager of the Plant Food 
Division of International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp., Chicago. He had 
been operating manager of the di- 
vision, supervising sales and produc- 
tion at its 26 fertilizer plants. 

Mr. Zigler joined the company 
23 years ago, climbing progressively 
to assistant district manager, district 
manager, and area manager before 
becoming operating manager of the 
Plant Food Division. 

e 

Brooks To Penick Post 

Ivan C. Brooks was recently 
named a research entomologist on the 
research staff of S. B. Penick & Co., 
New York, and will work in the 
firm’s agricultural chemicals and pesti- 
cides unit. From 1950 to 1956 he 
was in charge of entomological work 
for Diversey Corp., Chicago. 

e 

Spray Planes Fighting Fire 

Seven crop-dusting planes were 
used to help conquer the San Ber- 
nadino-Lake Arrowhead forest fire 
in California in late September. The 


_ planes, each carrying a load of from 


80 to 120 gallons of water, were used 
to “water-bomb” impenetrable hot 
areas of the fire, which swept more 
than 10,000 acres of forest land. 


a 
Intensify Medfly Program 

A contract for additional aerial 
sprayings of some 40,000 acres in the 
Miami area was signed recently by 
the USDA _ with the United-Hecka- 
thorn Co. Additional detection traps 
have been brought into the State of 
Florida as the USDA stepped up its . 
campaign against the Mediterranean 
fruit fly. The Department reports 
that the search for the fly will be ex- 
tended to ports on the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, South Atlantic coast, Mexican 
border, and as far away as Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

The report indicates the success 
of the campaign in the three trouble 
counties, Dade, Broward, and Palm 
Beach. Between the fifth and sixth 
sprayings, some 1300 traps in Miami 
caught about one fly per 100 trap- 
days, compared to 300 flies caught 
per 100 trap-days before the first 
spraying. However, adult flies were 
recovered in traps at 20 locations in 
the Miami area following the fifth 
spraying. 

Since its discovery in Florida 
April 13, the fly has been found in 
27 counties, seven of them under 
Federal quarantine. In lightly in- 
fested areas not under Federal con- 
trol, movement of products is being 
regulated by the State of Florida. 

* 
Aviation Group to Meet 

The 17th annual convention of 
the National Aviation Trades Asso- 
ciation has been announced for Nov. 
1-3 at the Chase and Park Plaza 
Hotels in St. Louis, Missouri. The 
program includes a number of sub- 
jects on air application, with a special 
section to be devoted to problems of 
air applicators. 

At 10 a.m. on Nov. 1 air appli- 
cators will meet on the proposed Air 
Agency idea, and will discuss prob- 
lems of cost analysis and other mat- 
ters. On Nov. 2, they will hear from 
the USDA and the CAA on Federal 
Contracts, and later in the day will 
discuss “Agricultural Aviation Re- 
search and Development in USDA.” 
On the last day of the conference the 
applicators will present a summary 
of their findings to a general meeting 


of the NATA. 
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Anhydrous Ammonia —Aqua Ammonia 
— Nitrogen Solutions - 


Right now you can. contract with Standard Oil Company (Indiana) for 
Anhydrous Ammonia, Aqua Ammonia and Nitrogen Solutions. Here are 
six good reasons why you should, 


a of petroleum products for 66 years, Standard 
Oil now turns this production know-how and research experience to the 
manufacture of Anhydrous Ammonia, Aqua Ammonia and Nitrogen Solu- 
tions. You can be sure of Standard Oil as a dependable source of supply. 
New, modern chemical laboratories assure you of exacting quality control, 


/- ei == at Hammond, Indiana 
in the heart of Mid-America is an ideal shipping point. Plant is adjacent to 
the nation’s largest rail and truck center, permitting the greatest possible 
flexibility of shipment routing for speed and for your convenience, 


fab Sone 2 Extensive storage for Anhydrous Ammonia, Aqua 
Ammonia and Nitrogen Solutions are a part of the facilities of the plant. 
You are thus assured of immediate availability and the immediate filling 
and shipping of your order, 


_4@4@84e=+_s Fleets of tank cars and tank trucks are ready to 
deliver Anhydrous Ammonia, Aqua Ammonia and Nitrogen Solutions to 
you. Plant-side trackage permits positioning cars for immediate filling 
and shipment of your order. 


Ee As a Midwest manufacturer, chances are you are 
already a Standard Oil customer for fuels and lubricants. You may thus 
have an established purchasing continuity with Standard. You may order 
Anhydrous Ammonia, Aqua Ammonia and Nitrogen Solutions just as 
easily as you order your petroleum products—and in the same way. Call 
your nearby Standard Oil office. Teletype facilities or direct phone line 
will be used to start your order moving. 


ee Standard offers four Nitrogen Solutions, 
both Commercial and Refrigeration grade Anhydrous Ammonia and Aqua 
Ammonia. Nitrogen Solutions are: 


Nitrogen Solution 410A (41.0% total nitrogen) 
Nitrogen Solution 410B (41.0% total nitrogen) 
Nitrogen Solution 370 (37.0% total nitrogen) 
Nitrogen Solution 490 (49.0% total nitrogen) 


Find out more about the advantages of ordering 
Standard Anhydrous Ammonia, Aqua Ammonia 
and Nitrogen Solutions, Get a copy of this new 
booklet describing the full line of nitrogen prod- 
ucts. In the Midwest, call your nearby Standard 
Oil office. Or write, Standard Oil Company, 
910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 80, Illinois. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY | SFANDARD 


\ 7 (Indiana) | 
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" Chemagro to Build New Plant 


Chemagro Corp., New York, 


last month announced plans to build 
a new $2 million insecticide manu- 
facturing plant in Kansas City. 


Ground breaking for the new plant, 
which will be located on a 25-acre 
site purchased from the Kansas City 
Southern Railway, is scheduled for 
this month. 

The installation will include a 
formulation plant, a laboratory, ware- 
house, administration building, and a 
production unit for the manufacture 
of the organic phosphate insecticide 
guthion. The announcement says that 
a pilot plant will be in operation 
sometime next year. 


TVA Liquid Fertilizers 

TVA announced last month that 
it is producing liquid fertilizers on an 
experimental basis and on a pilot- 
plant scale. Productive capacity is 
about 10 gallons an hour and the 
entire output is being used in tests 
and: experiments. 

TVA said that of the liquids 
undergoing tests, “superphosphoric 
acid,” appears to have unusual possi- 
bilities. It is between 40 and 50 per- 
cent more concentrated than the phos- 
phoric acid commonly being produced 
for fertilizer or chemical use. The 
superphosphoric acid will make a 
liquid fertilizer containing consider- 
ably more plant food than the usual 


- liquid mixture; liquid fertilizer con- 


taining 12 percent nitrogen and 36 
percent phosphate — a total plant 
food content of 48 percent — can be 
made with superphosphoric acid. The 
comparable grade now on the market 
contains 8 percent nitrogen and 24 
percent phosphate. Another import- 
ant thing about the superphosphoric 
acid, TVA said, is that due to its 
higher concentration shipping costs 
for the strong acid would be sub- 
stantially less than for phosphoric 
acid commonly in use. 

Another liquid concentrate of 
interest to TVA is made with am- 
monium metaphosphate, a new TVA 
fertilizer. The solid ammonium meta- 
phosphate is 90 percent plant food, 
but it is difficult to produce in solid 
form. Experiments show it can he 
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made in solution form more easily 
and that the resulting liquid is not 


only concentrated but also stable at 


low temperatures. Solutions of am- 
monium metaphosphate contain as 


much as 52 percent of combined 
nitrogen and phosphate plant food. | 


Pacific Borax Appointments 
- The Pacific Coast Borax Co., 


Division of United States Borax & 


L. L..Fusby R. W. Hinchman 


Chemical Corp., New York, last 


* month announced the appointment of 


Lloyd L. Fusby as Western manager, 
and of Roger W. Hinchman as gen- 
eral sales manager. Mr. Fusby will 
continue to make his headquarters in 
Los Angeles and Mr. Hinchman will 


“remain at the division’s headquarters 


in New York. 

Mr. Fusby, a chemical engineer, 
had been superintendent of the Boron 
Plant and production manager, and 
will assume over-all responsibility for 
production at both Wilmington and 
Boron, in addition to the related activ- 
ities of the division. Mr. Hinchman, 
who will take over the division’s In- 
dustrial and Agricultural Depart- 
ments, had been with the company 
since 1941. 

° 


Thanite for Mosquitoes 
In a new folder on its insect 


toxicant “thanite,’ the Agricultural 
Chemicals Division, of Hercules Pow- 
der Co., Wilmington, describes uses 
of the toxicant in various aerosol fog 
generators and mist machines for 
mosquito control. According to the 
folder, thanite’s low oral toxicity, heat 
stability, cost, masking odor, and re- 
latively low human irritation make 
it well suited for aerosol dispersion. 
The folder also discusses use of the 
toxicant in oil sprays, water emulsion 
sprays, and gives a knockdown rating 
of its toxic effects on the Culex 
Pipiens mosquito. 


a : 
Nitrogen Assn. Meeting Set 

The annual meeting and trade 
show of the National Nitrogen Solu- 
tions Association has been announced 
for Oct. 16-17 at the Sioux City 
Auditorium, Sioux City, lowa. Among 
the scheduled speakers are Dr. Raoul 
Allstetter, vice president of the Na- 
tional Plant Food Institute, who will 
review “Production of Fertilizer 
Nitrogen;” John D. Waugh, Nitro- 
gen Division of Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp. who is to report on the 
“Effective Use of Advertising;” and 
A. V. Slack, Tennessee Valley Auth- 
ority scheduled to discuss “Liquid 
Complete Fertilizers.” 

Each of the principal talks will 
be followed by a dealer panel dis- 
cussion; comments on the place of 
nitrogen in the fertilization of mid- 
western crops are scheduled for Oct. 
17. Exhibits will be open from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m. on both days. 

* 
Name Fletcher Sales Rep. 

The American Chemical Paint 
Co., Ambler, Pa., has appointed J. 
Charles Fletcher sales representative 
of the Agricultural Chemicals Divi- 
sion for Mississippi, Arkansas, and 
Louisiana, with headquarters at Jack- 
son, Miss. He succeeds Dan Chis- 
holm, who was appointed sales super- 
visor of the company’s Southern Di 
vision. 

e 
Announce Hall Retirement 

Chipman Chemical Co., Inc., 
Bound Brook, N. J., recently an- 
nounced the retirement of William F. 
Hall, sales manager of its agricultural 
division. He had been with the com- 
pany for 26 years. The company an- 
nounced that Blanchard J. Smith, 
vice-president in charge of sales, 
would assume Mr. Hall’s duties. 

. 
Name Two in Research 

Dr. James V. Kerrigan and Dr. 
Lothar E. Geipel have joined the 
Stauffer Chemical Co., New York, 
as research chemists. Both will be 
located at Stauffer’s Richmond Re- 
search Laboratory, Richmond, Calif. 
Prior to joining Stauffer, Dr. Kerrigan 
was associated with the Ames Labora- 
tory of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. 
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“The bag lasts 
longer than the 
fertilizer” 


says Sydnor Y. Priddy, president 
of Charles W. Priddy & Co., fer- 
tilizer manufacturers of Norfolk, 
Virginia. “Farmers want their fer- 
tilizer in burlap so they can use 
the bags to pack their own prod- 
uce after they've used the ferti- 
lizer. Burlap bags have more uses 
around a farm than you can name. 


“We know that burlap is safer 
for shipping fertilizer than any 
other kind of bag. No matter how 
they go—by train or truck, they 
won't chafe, break or tear.” 


Pack your fertilizer in burlap 
bags for easier handling in the 
plant and better protection 
during shipping. Use “bag ap- 
peal” to sell more fertilizer to 
farmers in your area. 


Just ask your own customers — 
they'll tell you that burlap 


n@ 
~S ale strong — takes Gives good 
dragging, dropping, ~~-ventilation 
man-hand¢ling — any i — keeps farm supplies 
tough job on the farm. and products fresh. 
Vb YY Laughs at sudden Saves money 


RZ, showers — wetness 
or dampness can’t 
weaken it. 


— extra value from 
re-sale and re-use. 


Has 1000 uses 
— always in demand 
on the farm 
(popular with farm 
wives, too!) 


Saves storage 


aK 
3K °?" space — stacks to 
aK 


any height without 
slipping. 


THE BURLAP COUNCIL 


of the Indian Jute Mills Association 


155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Dow Chemical Co.; 


Cyanamid Names Wellman 
_Dr. V. E. Wellman has been 
named manager of the petrochemi- 


cals department of the OrganicChem- 


icals Division of American Cyana- 
mid Co., New York. Prior to join- 
ing the company in 1945, he was 
associated with the B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Cleveland, and R. W. Greeff 
Co., New York, 

° 


Dow Appoints 2 Field Men 


Paul Ritty and Mark Norris, 
field specialists in agricultural chem- 
ical development for the Dow Chem- 
ical Co., Midland, Mich., recently 
assumed new duties. Mr. Ritty will 
work on vegetation and plant growth 
control projects in Florida, Georgia, 
and the Carolinas. Mr. Norris will 
work on projects on veterinary chem- 
icals and animal nutrition, operating 
from the Dow Agricultural Research 
Center at Lake Jackson, Texas. 


Kansas Research Expanded 

Basic research using some $45,- 
000 a year is being conducted by the 
Kansas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion under Dr. Clifford C. Roan of 
the Kansas State College entomology 
department, it was announced last 
month from the station at Manhattan, 
Kansas. 

Money for the different pro- 
jects includes $8,300, from the Atomic 
Energy Commission; $5,500 from the 
$15,870 from 
the U. S. Public Health Service; 
$8,662 from the Department of 
Army; $2,000 from Frontier Chemi- 
cal Co.; North-Central regional funds 
amounting to $5,000; and $3,000 
from the agricultural experiment sta- 
tion. 

Under two of the projects, Dr. 
Roan and Kansas State scientists are 
using radioactive tracers to label Dow 
ET-57, a systemic phosphate chemi- 
cal. The Public Health Service funds 
are to finance study of the specific 
way phosphorus insecticides act in in- 
sects and higher animals. The Kansas 
State department of entomology is 
also conducting a special research pro- 
ject on the action of grain fumigants 
and their effects on stored grain in- 


sects. The project is being supported 
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by a $2,000 grant from the Frontier 
Chemical Co., Wichita, to supple- 
ment another $3,000 grant received 
earlier in the year. Doctors C. C. 
Roan and D, A. Wilbur are in charge 
of the project. 

e 


A-W Names W. W. Hoover 

; The Ashcraft-Wil- 
kinson Co., Atlan- 
ta, sales agents for 
Duval Sulphur & 
Potash Co., have 
named Wendell 
W. Hoover, Jr. as 
sales representa- 
tive in the Mid- 
west. Prior to his 
joining the com- 
pany, he was as- 
sociated with the West Virginia Exten- 
sion Service. He will make his head- 
quarters in Columbus, Ohio, as assist- 
ant to Warren C. Huff, district manager. 


IM&C Sales, Earnings, Up 

International Minerals & Chem- 
icals Corp., Chicago, has announced 
a 23% increase in net earnings for 
the fourth quarter of the year end- 
ing June 30 over the same period 
last year. Net sales of the corpora’ 
tion for the fourth quarter ending 
June 30 amounted to $30,422,955, 
an increase of 12% over the $27,- 
096,753 listed for 1955. However, 
due to a strike in the corporation’s 
Florida phosphate fields during the 
entire first quarter of the 1956 fiscal 
year, the company’s net earnings fell 
from a 1955 figure of $6,321,90, to 
$5,401,723 this year. 


Seed Authority Dead 

Wilfred Hornsby Wright, Cana- 
dian authority on seeds and weeds 
and president of the North Amer- 
ican Seed Treating Association, died 
last month. He had retired in 1950 
as chief of laboratory services in the 
Canadian Federal Agriculture Dept. 
plant products division. 


Cotton States ESA Meet. Feb. 4 

The annual meeting of the Cot- 
ton States Branch of the Entomologi- 
cal Society of -America will be held 
February 4-7, 1957 in Birmingham, 
Alabama. Program details will be an- 
nounced later, Phe announcement was 
made by W. G. Eden, secretary-treas- 
urer. ? 


Zickl, of V-C Group, Dies 


Rupert T. Zickl, leader of the © 
Independent Stockholders Commit- 


tee that took control of the Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. from 
president Joseph A. Howell, died 
September 25 after a long illness. He 
was a vice-president and director of 
the Bartram Brothers Corp., an es- 
tate management concern, and fig- 
ured prominently in the reorganiza- 
tion of the Nickel Plate Railroad. 

Mr. Zickl had been ill since 
shortly before the crucial V-C stock- 
holders meeting in July, during which 
former governor of Virginia John 
Battle assumed control of the inde- 
pendent group. The independents 
scored a victory over Mr. Howell’s 
administration, and in July replaced 
six of the firm’s directors with six 
of their own group, also naming Wil- 
liam C. Franklin as temporary pres- 
ident. 

Mr. Zickl had acted as spokes- 
man for the independent group since 
early this year, carrying on a run- 
ning fight with Mr. Howell’s group 
in the press and in the mails. 

e 
ASAE Plans Two Meetings 

The American Society of Agri- 
cultural Engineers has announced 
plans for two separate meetings, one 
regional and the other national, in 
the next few months. The annual fall 
meeting of the Pacific Northwest 
Section of ASAE will this year be 
held Oct. 24-26 at Penticton, British 
Columbia. The annual winter meet- 
ing of the National Society of ASAE 
has been announced for Dec. 9-12 at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chi- 
cago. 

e 


India Plans Fertilizer Increase 

The Ministry for Production of 
the Indian Government, at New 
Delhi, has announced plans for a 
general rise in fertilizer production. 
The second five-year plan will have 
a target for fertilizer production of 
380,000 tons of nitrogen, with re- 
quirements for the third estimated at 
480,000 tons. At the same time the 
ministry announced that Burmah- 
Shell has withdrawn its offer to manu- 
facture fertilizers from the gases at 
its Trombay Refinery. 
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a joint venture in Potash 


A new, substantial and dependable source 
of potash for fertilizer manufacturers 
is being developed by National Potash 
Company in New Mexico. 


National Potash is a joint undertaking of 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Company 
and Freeport Sulphur Company. The former 
is one of the nation’s major coal firms, 
the latter a leading producer of sulphur with 
additional interests in oil and other 
minerals. The skills which they bring to the 
mining, refining and marketing of potash 
assure top quality, uniformity and service. 


ATIONAL 
OTASH COMPANY 


205 EAST 42nd ST. © NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


CACA Program for October 
D. K. Jackson, of Monsanto 


Canada Ltd., discussing “The Future 
Markets and Growth of Agricultural 
Chemicals in Canada,” and Dr. H. 
Martin, director of the Science Ser- 
vice Laboratory, Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, presenting “A Long Term 
Evaluation of the Place of Insecticides 
in Crop Protection,” will be among 
the featured speakers at the annual 
meeting of the Canadian Agricultural 
Chemicals Association. The meeting 
is scheduled for Oct. 16-18 at the 
Sheraton-Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls, 
Ont. 


Also included in the program is { 
a panel discussion on “Agricultural | 
Extension” with A. H, Carter, Sher- | 


win-Williams Co. of Canada Ltd., 
as chairman and a number of indus- 
try and research leaders as panel 


members. Final day of the three-day | 
meeting will be devoted to four talks | 


by Canadian farmers on important 
questions farmers are asking about 
agricultural chemicals. 


Sinclair Names Peterson 
Maurice E. Peterson 


joined Sinclair Chemicals, Inc., New 
York, as sales representative, Nitro- 
gen Products Division. He will handle 
sales of anhydrous ammonia and 
nitrogen solutions from Sinclair’s new 
plant at Hammond Ind. in Iowa, 
Minnesota, and neighboring states. 
His headquarters will be in Blencoe, 
Towa, 


recently 


Addresses Commissioners 
Louis H. Wilson, secretary and 


director of information, National 
Plant Food Institute, told a meeting 
of the National Association of Com- 
missioners, Secretaries and Directors 
of Agriculture September 21st, that 
“all of us have a stake in the future 
of agriculture and an opportunity, 
if not an obligation, to relate the im- 
provements in agricultural technol- 
ogy, research, and farming progress 
to the fact that we have a higher 
standard of living today, thanks to 
the contributions of the American 
farmer.” 

He spoke on a panel on the sub- 
ject of “Improving Public Relations 
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and Press Relationships Pertinent to 
Agricultural Regulatory and Service 
Functions,” in connection with the 
Association’s 38th annual convention 
in San Francisco. 


Wilson emphasized that the In- 
stitute’s “founding fathers” made one 
of the organization’s basic objectives 
“to cooperate with the Fertilizer Con- 
trol Officials in the several states in 
accomplishing a better understanding 
of the state fertilizer laws.” 
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Fulton Bag Appoints Two 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, New 
Orleans, announced recently two ap- 
pointments in its Kansas City branch. 
James R. Jones, formerly office man- 
ager of the Kansas City branch, has 
been appointed sales representative 
for the Kansas City area, northeast- 
ern Kansas, and northwestern Mis- 
souri. R. A. Euler was named sales 
representative for southern Kansas 
and southwestern Missouri. 


WIRE CLOTH 
& SCREEN 


Whatever the job... filtering, 
straining or sizing... L-S 
Screens or Cloth will prove by 
comparison that their greater 
resistance to wear, vibration, 
distortion, corrosion and heat 
will cut replacement costs, 
downtime and maintenance. 
Hundreds of sizes and weaves 
can be shipped immediately 
from stock, or precision 
woven to your specification. 


LUDLOW - SAYLOR WIRE CLOTH Co. 


100 YEARS 


1856 


615 South Newstead Avenue, St. Lovis 10, Missouri 
SALES OFFICES: Birmingham—1727 Sixth Ave., North « Chicago—5807 W. 
19 56 Diversey « Pittsburgh—Union Trust Building » Houston—1213 Capitol Ave. 


AnD 
Eads West Coast: Star Wire Screen & Iron Works, Inc., 2515 San Fernando Rd., Los 


Angeles; Subsidiary, Ludlow-Saylor Wire Cloth Co. 
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DIAMOND insecticides and herbicides 
are known for dependable potency 


We make 
sure of it here 


ek 


Diamond's research and development center in Painesville, Ohio 


 $o you can count on peak performance here 
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DIAMOND AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


Write for literature on any of our products, and 
feel free to consult our technical staff when you 


have special problems. Your inquiries are e DDT e Seed Disinfectant 
welcome. D1aMonpD ALKALI Company, 300 ° BHC ¢ 2,4-D Weed Killers 
Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. e LINDANE e 2,4,5-T Brush Killers 


e Miricipe K-101 (Ovex) | * Grain Fumigants 

e Wettable powders, emulsifiable and oil solutions; 
and dust concentrates based on our technical grade 
chemicals 

and many other chemicals that help farmers, gardeners, 

cattlemen and orchardists. 


CHEMICALS Chemi 
-. icals 


¢ 
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Pyrenone Tolerances Set 
A wide variety of fresh fruits, 


including tomatoes, that are to be 
processed, frozen, or canned, were re- 
cently given official tolerances by the 
Food and Drug Administration. The 
tolerances were set at eight , parts 
piperonyl butoxide plus one part 
pyrethrins (or, from different treat- 
ments, four parts allethrin) per mil- 
lion parts “of fruit. The tolerances 
announced provide for treatment, ac- 
cording to good agricultural practice, 
at harvest, during transportation, or 
prior to the processing operations at 
canneries for control of froit flies 
and other insects. 

The same tolerance level was also 
given official sanction for storages of 
peanuts, walnuts, almonds, cotton- 
seed, flaxseed, oats, beans, peas, grain 
sorghum, copra, and cocoa beans; but 
does not change the previously ap- 
proved higher level of 20 parts piper- 
onyl butoxide and three parts pyre- 
thrins for stored wheat, corn (and 


popcorn), rice, rye, barley, and buck- 


wheat. 

The announcement says that no 
tolerance is needed for the two sub- 
stances in meat and milk, because no 
residues resulted from prolonged and 
repeated use of “pyrenone” sprays on 
beef and dairy cattle. 

e 
Spencer Profits, Sales Up 

Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas 
City, last month reported that its 
sales and profits had hit new records 
in fiscal 1956. Sales climbed to $45,- 
624,949 in the twelve months ending 
June 30, against $36,154,921 for fiscal 
1955. Company officers attributed 
the rise in sales to the firm’s entrance 
into the polyethylene field and com- 

-pletion of facilities for upgrading its 
basic ammonia into more. varied and 
marketable forms of nitrogen. 

e 
Praise Range Fertilization 

Applications of 300 to 400 
pounds of 16-20-0 fertilizer per acre 
on range land have produced signi- 
ficant increases in higher protein 
grass-legume forage, reports the Cali- 
fornia Fertilizer Association, which 
has been conducting field-size trials in 
various areas. In one series of trials 
in nine counties, 16-20-0 was found 
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to increase the stock-carrying capa- 
city of the range from three to six 
times, at the same time making it 
ready for grazing six to’ eight weeks 
earlier. 

According to the association, 
livestock turned out to graze on this 
fertilized range showed rapid weight 
increases, and the tests are reported 
to have indicated preference for the 
higher protein, higher mineral, grass. 


»- 

Marshall Joins B-T Research 

Dr. Ernest R. Marshall recently 
joined the Carbide and Carbon Chem- 
icals Co., Fellowship at the Boyce- 
Thompson Institute for Plant Re- 
search, Yonkers, N. Y., to coordinate 
field testing of new agricultural chem- 
icals. Previous to his present appoint- 
ment, Dr. Marshall conducted exten- 


sive research for five years with the 
G. L. F. Soil Building Service. 


Sohio Petroleum Completes Fertilizer Prilling Tower 


Construction of the nation’s 
largest pre-cast concrete stave prilling 
tower was recently completed at the 
new Lima, Ohio plant of the Petro- 
chemical Division of Sohio Petroleum 
Co. The new tower is being used 


for the manufacture of urea pellets 


for fertilizers, and is the first of its 
type, using precast concrete staves 


reinforced with steel hoops, to be 
built in this country and is possibly 
the highest such tower in the world. 

The plant, constructed by the 
Vulcan Engineering Division of Vul- 
can-Cincinnati, Inc., Cincinnati, and 
the Marietta Concrete Corp., Mari- 
etta, Ohio, also has a specially-con- 
structed concrete storage bin for the 


The new precast 
concrete stave 
prilling tower at 
the Sohio plant at 
Lima, O., is esti- 
mated to be the 
nation’s largest 
such tower. It is 
being used to 
form urea pellets 
by a drop process. 


pellet-coating material, and separate 
bagging and bag storage buildings. 

In operation, manufacture of the 
urea pellets, or prills, from the high 
tower resembles closely the old pro- 
cess used for making lead pellets or 
shot from the old shot towers. 

In the urea prilling operation, 
liquid fertilizer is discharged at the 
top of the tower and the droplets are 
deiéd and solidified by the air as they 
drop to the bottom. At the comple- 
tion of the tower drop, the prills are 
collected and coated to prevent co- 
hesion of the individual particles. 
Then they are graded and stored in 
small holding bins, from which they 
are discharged into a bagging opera- 
tion and then stored in bag form. 
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important characteristic of high analysis 
chemical fertilizers produced by Dorr-Oliver 
designed plants. 


New graphic control panel, supplying push-button control, 
for Europe's newest phosphoric acid plant. 


designed — engineered — equipped by Dorr-Oliver 


Europe’s newest phosphoric acid producer selected 
Dorr-Oliver as designers and engineers for their new 
project. This new, fully automatic plant, one of the 
largest in the European fertilizer field, is being con- 
structed with the assistance of the combined world- 
wide facilities of the Dorr-Oliver organization. The 
plant was designed by D-O’s Consulting Engineer- 
ing Dept., Stamford, Conn.; and by taking advan- 
tage of favorable world-wide prices, the necessary 
plant equipment was supplied from D-O Associate 
Companies in London, Milan, and Amsterdam. 
Dorr-Oliver’s Consulting Engineering Depart- 


ment, with 40 years’ experience in the field of con- 
centrated fertilizer production via the wet process 
of manufacturing phosphoric acid, is staffed by en- 
gineers fully qualified to handle all phases of ferti- 
lizer plant design — from economic analysis to 
supervision of initial operation. 

If you are considering entering the fast growing 
fertilizer field —. or if you plan to expand present 
plant facilities — it will pay to check with Dorr- 
Oliver. Write for Bulletin #8000, or better still, let 
us send an engineer to discuss your problem from 
the standpoint of economics and process. No 
obligation, of course. 
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DDT Program Against Mosquito 
A relatively high death toll of at 


least five humans, 19 horses, and a 
great number of pheasants in Mas- 
sachusetts as a result of mosquito- 
borne equine encephalitis has trigger- 
ed an intensive emergency spray cam- 
paign in the affected and adjoining 
areas. Planes and spray vehicles have 
been crisscrossing suspected breeding 
areas since first reported outbreak of 
the disease in August, and public 
health officials are hoping for an early 
frost to dispose of survivors of the 
spray operation. 

The U. S. Public Health Ser- 
vice has also reported similar infec- 
tions among humans, horses, and 
pheasants in New Jersey; and cases in 
horses have been reported as far south 
as the Eastern Shore area of Mary- 
land and Delaware. Massachusetts, 
prime danger area, attributed one 
fatality late last year to the disease, 
but early season frosts are believed 
tc have prevented any widespread 
occurrence. 

Dr. Roy F. Feemster, director of 
the Massachusetts Division of Com- 
municable Diseases, told Agricultural 
Chemicals that the commonwealth 
was placing its prime dependence on 
DDT as the insecticide, mainly be- 
cause “vigorous control measures with 
this chemical have not been used over 
a long period of time, and we are not 
expecting that the mosquitoes will be 
resistant to it.” State departments 
have undertaken to spray by plane 
all of the large swamps in the breed- 
ing areas, and control of mosquitoes 
outside the swamps was left to the 
responsibility of the individual town 
and city governments, 

Dr. Feemster’s division has been 
recommending the spraying of road- 
side foliage and suspected breeding 
areas with one-half pound DDT per 
acre. For property owners, a half 
pound of 50% wettable DDT placed 
in a three gallon garden sprayer and 
filled three-quarters full of water is 
recommended as an adequate spray 
for a hali acre of trees and bushes. 
For inside houses, ordinary 5% DDT 
insect sprays are recommended, pre- 
ferably on the upper three feet of 
the walls where mosquitoes tend to 
rest between forays. 
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MURIATE 
OF POTASH 
for the 

PLANT FOOD INDUSTRY 


dite symbol stands for high-grade coarse and uniform 


Muriate of Potash (60% K,O minimum). Southwest Potash 
Corporation provides a dependable supply of HIGH-K* 


Muriate for the plant food industry. 


* Trade Mark 


Southwest Potash 
Corporation 
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‘Israel Production of Fertilizers Up to Capacity 


ERTILIZERS & Chemicals Ltd., 
F Haifa, Israel, recently announced 
production figures of over 2000 tons 
of potassium sulfate and over 8000 
tons of ammonium sulfate for the 
first six months of this year. In its 
half-year report, the company also 
reported that the company’s ammonia 
and ammonium sulfate plants had be- 
gun commercial production. 

Fertilizers & Chemicals recently 
put into operation a new di-calcium 
phosphate plant, and reports con- 
struction of nitric acid and phosphate 
salt plants, plus the undertaking of 
technical management of the Dead 
Sea potash works at Sodom. 

The new ammonia plant, which 
began production in mid-March, is 
currently operating above its rated 
capacity of 43 tons per 24 hours, 
with 62 employees (including super- 
wisory staff) working three shifts. 
Bulk of the ammonia output is being 
absorbed by the ammonium sulfate 
plant, and limited quantities are go- 
ing to local ice factories and cold 
storage installations. 

In Israel, the most popular type 
of nitrogenous fertilizer is ammonium 
sulfate, and the company has in- 
creased daily production at its plant 
from a planned rate of 100 tons 
(30,000-35,000 tons per year) to an 
average rate of 170 tons, with a maxi- 
mum daily rate of 205 tons. This 


has been accomplished mainly through. 


technical improvements within the 
plant’s operation. 

In February, production began 
in the firm’s di-calcium phosphate 
plant, and has since reached a cur- 
rent output of 250 tons per month— 
still considerably less than the rated 
capacity of 8000 tons per year. 

Fertilizers and Chemicals cur- 
rently has two plants producing a 
total of about 250 tons of sulfuric 
acid daily, with the second of these 
being adapted to processing sulfur. 
Conversion of the second plant is 
expected to increase total capacity to 
330 tons per day. 

The Kuhlman superphosphate 
plant, in continuous operation since 
1951, has increased its production to 
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120,000 tons a year, nearly twice the 
plant’s rated output. In June the 
company effected an improvement 1n 
the transportation system for bring- 
ing the phosphate rock from the 
Negev quarries to Haifa. The rock 
is now loaded on railway cars at the 
new ‘Beersheba terminus, instead of 
at Migdal Gap, thus substantially 
shortening road transport. oi 


In May the production of potas: 


sium sulfate reached 500 tons month- 


ly, even though there was only one. 


furnace in operation. Technicians 
have yet to’ overcome the difficulties 
resulting from corrosive action of the 
hydrochloric acid, a by-product of the 
manufacturing process. 


Industry To Aid 4-H Clubs 


Plans were announced last month . 


for a program to raise funds within 
the fertilizer industry to aid the work 
of the National 4-H Club Founda- 
tion. The drive, which got under 
way Sept. 7, is under the direction 
of John V. Collis, president of the 
Federal Chemical Co., Louisville, and 
a member of the 4-H Builders’ Coun- 
cil of the National 4-H Foundation. 

The current drive is one of the 
several being carried on by the 4-H 
Builders’ Council in various agricul- 
tural and industrial business areas. It 
will be carried out nationally. 


Plan Bat Guano Operation 
New Pacific Coal & Oils Ltd., a 


Canadian holding company, last 
month announced plans to mine pre- 
historic bat guano from caves in the 
walls of Arizona’s Grand Canyon. 
According to company officials, the 
site is North America’s only known 
supply of high nitrogen guano, used 
in both fertilizer and pharmaceutical 
production. 

The company has announced 
that production, which is expected 
to begin before the end of the year, 
will be somewhere in the vicinity of 
9000 tons a year, most of it slated to 
be bagged for sale on the west coast. 
New Pacific officials predict a net 
of more than $100 per ton from the 
guano. 


Growth Control Studied 

- 4000 scientists and technicians 
attending the recent annual confer- 
ence of the American Institute of 
Biological Sciences at the University 
of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. heard 
two Cornell researchers report on a 
new system for observation of chemi- 
cal control of plant cell growth and 
division. The researchers, Dr. Fred-- 
erick C. Steward and Dr. Edgar M. 
Shantz of the Cornell University Col- 
lege of Agriculture, reported on their 


_efforts to isolate a mysterious growth- 


stimulating substance existing in coco- 


-nut milk. From 700 gallons of the 


milk, separated by chemical means 
into fractions, they succeeded in iso- 
lating a few crystals which were 
found to be capable of stimulating 
abnormal plant growth in tissue cul- 
ture tests. These growth stimulants 
are reported to have been active in 
concentrations as low as one ppm. 


° 

Merck Official’ Dies 

James J. Kerrigan; until recent- 
ly president of Merck & Co., Inc., 
Rahway, N. J., died early last month. 
At the time of his death he was chair- 
man of the executive committee of 
the firm’s board of directors. 

a 

European Crops Menaced 

Unusually heavy rains all over 
Europe are causing extremely heavy 
crop damage, reported The New York 
Times last month. The damage so 
far reported has been mainly to the 
wheat crop in France, West Ger- 
many, and Switzerland, (with indi- 
cations of further damage in the » 
USSR) and to the potato crop in 
England and Belgium. Wheat stand- 
ing in shocks in the wet fields is be- 
ginning to sprout and mildew, and 
the potatoes are rotting underground. 

The Times reports that in norm- 
ally sunny August, a principal har- 
vest month for both these crops, it 
rained on more than half the days. 
If the damage to the wheat crop is 
as heavy as early estimates, this will 
be the second crippling blow the 
wheat farmers have suffered in less 
than a year. Last winter’s severe and 
prolonged cold spell practically ruin- 


ed the winter wheat crop in Western 


Europe. 
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Koehring Appoinis Three 

The Koehring Co., Milwaukee, 
construction equipment manufactur- 
er, announced last month the ap- 
pointment of three new district rep- 
resentatives. H. R. Powers, formerly 
general manager of the Koehring Co. 
of California, has been named dis- 
trict representative for the company 
and its subsidiaries in Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, and Montana. C. M. 
Anderson was appointed Southwest 
district representative, covering Texas, 
New Mexico, Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
and Mexico; and L. J. Meyers was 
named representative for Illinois, In- 
diana, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mis- 
souri, and Mississippi. All three men 
will handle the products of the Par- 
sons, Co., Newton, Iowa, and Kwik- 
Mix Co., Port Washington, Wis., 
Koehring subsidiaries, as well as those 
of the parent company. 


* 
Sf. Regis Official Dies 

William H. Versfelt, vice-presi- 
dent, treasurer, and a director of the 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York, died 
last month. He also held the three 
posts in the St. Regis Paper Co. of 
Canada Ltd., the St. Regis Timber 
€o. Ltd., Northwestern Pulp and 
Power Ltd., and the Norwood and 
St. Lawrence Railroad. 

Mr. Versfelt joined the company 
in 1921, was named assistant trea- 
surer in 1928 and treasurer in 1935. 
He was a leading figure in the de- 
_ velopment of the company, and was 
elected vice-president in 1945. 


° 
Plan New Research Lab 
An orange grove in Anaheim, 
Calif. has been selected as the site 
of a completely modern research lab- 
oratory for the United States Borax 
& Chemical Corp., New York. The 
laboratory will conduct research for 
all three of the company’s operating 
divisions: Pacific Coast Borax Co., 
U. S. Potash Co. and 20 Mule Team 
Products. 
The site was reportedly specially 
selected to produce the best possible 
“climate” for scientific research. Build- 


ing plans call for division into four 


separate segments, with storage and 
utilities areas to be located in the 
center and laboratory wings on either 
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side. An administration wing will 
connect the major elements. 

The laboratory will be fully 
equipped for all phases of chemical 
research. In addition to numerous 
standard laboratories, a distillation 


room, an instrument laboratory, a - 


library, a heavy experimental equip- 
ment room, and an agricultural green- 
house are included in the special facil- 
ities, Construction began in Septem- 
ber, with completion scheduled for 
April of next year. It will cost an 
estimated $850,000. 

e 


Appointed Research Mgr. 
Dr. William S. 


Emerson recently 
joined American 
Potash & Chemical 
Corporation, Los 
Angeles, as man- 
ager of research 
at the company’s 
Whittier (Calif.) 
Research Labora- 
tory. From 1941 

: until he joined 
American Potash, he had been with 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, be- 
coming assistant development director 
for that company. 


Hercules Lists 2 Changes 

The Hercules Powder Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., recently announced 
two staff appointments, one in the 
East and the other in the Midwest. 
Walter E. Whiteis, operating de- 
partment supervisor of the company’s 
Synthetics Department plant at Bur- 
lington, N. J. was appointed techni- 
cal superintendent of the Hercules 
ammonia works at Louisiana, Mo., 
and James H. Gunning, chemist at 
the Burlington plant, was appointed 
to succeed Mr. Whiteis at the N. J. 
plant. 

e 


Complete Toxicology Lab 

A new $150,000 industrial toxi- 
cology laboratory was recently eoin- 
pleted by the Industrial Bio-Test 
Laboratories, Inc., at Northbrook, IIl., 
with a greenhouse for the study of 
agricultural chemicals and _ residues 
to be added to the fagilities in the 
fall. The air-conditioned laboratories 
cover 8000 square feet, and are de- 
signed to provide comprehensive bio- 
legical evaluations of new materials 
and chemicals. The facilities include 
bacteriology laboratories. 


Cyanamid Appoints Coulter 
The appointment of J. Ray 
Coulter as manager of manufacturing 
for the Agricultural Chemicals Di- 
vision was announced last month by 


_ American Cyanamid Co., New York. 


At the same time the company re- 
ported the appointment of Thomas P. 
Turchan, whom Mr. Coulter suc’ 
ceeds, as assistant general manager 
for tae firm’s Industrial Chemicals 
Division. ; 

Mr. Coulter formerly spent 12 
years with Anaconda Copper’s Euro- 
pean interests. He joined Cyanamid 
in February, 1955. In his new posi- 
tion he will be responsible for manu- 
facturing activities at the division's 
plants in Brewster, Fla., and Niagara 
Falls and Stamford Township, On- 
taric. 

e 
To Feature Sales Theme 

“How Leading Dealers Sell More 
Garden Supplies’ by Dr. Max E. 
Brunk and Dr. Lawrence B. Darrah 
of Cornell University will be among 
the feature presentations at the Na- 
tional Garden Supply Shows this 
winter. The shows will be held at 
Chicago’s Navy Pier Nov. 18-20 and 
at New York’s Kingsbridge Armory 
Jan. 13-15. More than 20,000 deal- 
ers, distributors, and manufacturers 
are expected to attend the shows. 


« 

Grant Chilean Nitrate Loan 

Two Chilean nitrate companies 
were granted credits totaling $27.8 
million last month to finance Ameri- 
can equipment and services to mod- 
ernize and expand their operations, 
the Export-Impert Bank announced 
last month. The Anglo- Lautaro 
Nitrate Corp. was authorized a loan 
of $16 million, and Cia. Salitrera 
de Tarapaca y Antofagasta (CSTA) 
was granted one for 11.8 million. 

Anglo-Lautare produces about 
two-thirds of Chilean nitrate, and 
the Tarapaca company is the coun- 
try’s second largest producer. Ac- 
cording to a report in the New York 
Journal of Commerce, the approved 
funds will be used to purchase U. 5. 
equipment to crush, process, and re- 
fine nitrate ores; power plants; con- 
struction and transport equipment, 
and engineering and technical services. 
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New RICHARDSON 


MODEL HA-39 FERTILIZER BAGGER 
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Is Completely Automatic, 
Exceptionally Accurate 


Where it counts this new Richardson Model HA-39 
Fertilizer Scale leads the field—on all counts! 


LEADS IN SPEED, ACCURACY AND ECONOMY... 
Actually up to twenty-four 50-lb., 80-lb., 100-lb., or 
125-lb. bags of fertilizer per minute can be realized 
with extremely close accuracy per bag! It’s built to 
save you time, labor, materials—year after year! 


LEADS IN SIMPLICITY OF OPERATION . . . Completely 
automatic ... incorporates belt feeder within the scale, 
pneumatic power for smooth, positive operation, and 
simplified electrical controls. Scale works steadily, con- 
tinuously, to keep your production at a uniform record 
level (yet can be shut off, when necessary, with weigh 
hopper loaded). 


Regulating gate controlling depth of stream on belt is 
conveniently adjustable from floor level. 


LEADS IN EASE OF MAINTENANCE . . . Hopper is 
heavy-gauge stainless plate, and all other contact parts 
are of stainless steel. Controls are totally-enclosed— 
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dust-tight. Entire unit is simple to understand, operate 
and maintain ... built and backed by Richardson, the 
name representing over 50 years of experience with 
problems in every phase of weighing and proportioning. 


Get all the facts. They’re contained in Richardson 
Product Data Sheet No. 5601. Write for your free copy. 


| MATERIALS HANDLING BY WEIGHT SINCE 1902 


RICHARDSON SCALE COMPANY > 
Clifton, New Jersey 


Atlanta * Boston * Buffalo * Chicago * Cincinnati * Detroit * Houston 
Memphis * Minneapolis * New York * Omaha ° Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh * San Francisco * Wichita * Montreal * Toronto 
Havana * Mexico City * San Juan ware 
Richardson Scales S.A., 1-3 Rue de Chantepoulet, Geneva, Switzerland 
Richardson Scale Co., Ltd., 40-42 George Street, Nottingham, England 
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COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS Corp., 
New York, has named A. W. Kin- 
nard III, formerly with the Nitrcgen 
Division of Allied Chemical and Dye 
Corp., to its agricultural chemicals 
marketing and distribution organiza- 
tion in the Southeast. He will cover 
the state of Florida. 

AC 

SINCLAIR CHEMICALS, INC., New 
York, announced recently the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Leo E. Orth as 
agronomist in their Nitrogen Prod- 
ucts Division headquarters in Chi- 
cago. The division will handle mar- 
keting of anhydrous ammonia and 
nitrogen solutions from the new 
manufacturing plant at Hammond, 
Ind. 

AC 

Dr. J. D. Crary, formerly as- 
sistant works manager at Curtis Bay, 
Baltimore, was recently named pro- 
duction superintendent at the Florida 
Phosphate Division of the Davison 
Chemical Co., Division of W. R. 
Grace & Co. Dr. Clary has been with 
‘the company since 1951. 

AC 

VIRGINIA- CAROLINA CHEMICAL 
Corp., Richmond, announced a drop 
in sales of over $7 million for the 
year ending June 30. Net sales for 
fiscal 1956 were listed as $70,195,211, 
as compared with last year’s figure 
of $77,454,972. 

AC 

CLARK EQUIPMENT Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. has moved its service 
school, formerly located in Jackson, 
Mich., to mew quarters at Battle 
Creek. 

AC 

Dr. WILLIAM R. MEAGHER, 
formerly with the Division of Labora- 
tories of the California State Dept. 
of Public Health at Berkeley, was re- 
cently appointed to the research de- 
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partment of the Chemagro Corp, 
Pittsburgh. 


AC 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL Co., New 
York, announced recently the ap- 


pointment of ies Schultz as an 
industrial engineer at its Niagara 
Falls plant. Prior to joining Stauffer, 
Mr. Schultz was a methods and plan- 
ning engineer for E. I. Du Pont de _ 
Nemours Co., Inc. 
AC 

AMERICAN CYANAMID Co., New 
York, recently appointed Thomas P. 
Turchan assistant general manager of 
its Industrial Chemicals Division. He 
had been manager of manufacturing 
of the company’s Agricultural Chem- 
icals Division, and before joining 
Cyanamid was works manager for 
Stauffer Chemical Co. at Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 


Available with all types 
Nozzles and Pouring Spouts 


® 


All styles of steel pails 
and drums —Sizes 1-1/2-2-2)-3 
3/2 = 4-5-6-6)/2-10-12 gallons 


Vulcan makes the finest open head steel 
pails and closed head drums in the above 
sizes...Every pail thoroughly tested... 
All meet rigid I.C.C. specifications. 


Hi-Bake Linings Assure Protection 
Vulcan chemists will work with you to 
develop a Hi-Bake protective interior lining 
to meet your specifications and packaging 
problems... Your assurance of “positive 
product protection.’ Complete facilities: 
available to design and lithograph your 
Brand Name on any size or style container. 


If we don't have what you want—we'll 
design it! 


Call or write today for samples and 
more information. 


OVER 40 YEARS CONTAINER EXPERIENCE 


VULCAN 


CONTAINER S 


Bellwood, Illinois (Chicago Suburb) Phone: Linden 4-5000 
In Toronto, Canada—Vulcan Containers Limited. 
Representatives in all Principal Cities 
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PROBLEMS OF DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION ARE PILING UP 
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SURE YOU HAVE GOOD ENGINEERS — BUT NOW THEY MUST COPE WITH UNFAMILIAR PROBLEMS 
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WHY NOT CALL IN LUMMUS, WITH ITS ARMY OF EXPERT ENGINEERS? YOU'LL GET JUST THE JOB YOU WANT AT MINIMUM CAPITAL INVESTMENT 


The cartoon, of course, states the situation in very 
simple terms. But the basic truth is there. Building a 
new chemical installation, paper mill, petroleum re- 
finery or power plant is more than a “do-it-yourself” 
project. Lummus has built over 700 plants through- 
out the world. When you are ready to build your 
next plant, you can call in thousands of trained men 
— without adding to your payroll — by calling in 
Lummus. And remember, your process “secret” is 
safe with half-century-old Lummus. 


ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS FOR INDUSTRY 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + HOUSTON + THE HAGUE + LONDON + MONTREAL +: PARIS 


THE LUMMUS COMPANY 
385 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


_ Dr, Cuarves C, Doane, form- 
erly with the Shell Chemical Corp., 
has joined the staff of the Department 
of Entomology at the Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
New Haven. He will study biology 
and control of the elm bark beetle. 


AC 


J. R. STIEFLER was recently ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the 
Smith-Douglass Co., Inc., Norfolk, 
Va. He will coordinate advertising 
and sales promotion for S-D fertilizer 
plants, the Coronet Phosphate Co., 
Smith-Rowland Co., and the San 
Jacinto Chemical Co. 


AC 


U. S. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
Co., New York, a division of Na- 
tional Distillers Products Corp., has 
appointed Tom E. Martin to the post 
of field service engineer for its Chem- 
ical Sales Dept. He had been director 
of the engineering service division of 
Snyder Chemical Co., Topeka, Kan. 

AC 

SINCLAIR CHEMICALS, INC., New 
York, announced recently the ap- 
pointment of Elwyn C. Weiss as sales 
representative, Nitrogen Products Di- 
vision, for the territory of Indiana, 
Michigan and Ohio. He will make 
his headquarters at Winona Lake, 
Ind. 

AC 

THE NEw York City Park De- 
PARTMENT last month embarked on 
a spraying program to eliminate the 
tussock moth caterpillar from the 
city’s trees. The department reports 
unusually heavy caterpillar infesta- 
tion of trees both in parks and on 
streets and private property. 

AC 


PARKS-BARNES, INc., Hermosa, 
Cal., plant food manufacturer, re- 
cently purchased a nine-acre site near 
Paris, Ky. It will be used for a branch 
plant and will provide 6000 square 
feet of space. 

‘ AC 

Dr. GEorGE H, PLums has been 
appointed entomologist of the Bart- 
lett Tree Research Laboratories, Stam- 
ford, Conn. He had been chief en- 
tomologist with the U. S. technical 
mission to Afghanistan, under the 
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State Department’s International Co- 
operation Administration. 


AC 


NORTHWEST COOPERATIVE MILLS, 
St. Paul, recently named W. E. 
Jones, formerly production engineer, 
to the post of manager of the Fertil- 
izer Division. 


AC 


JoHN P. PorTER was recently 
appointed sales supervisor for the 
Southern Nitrogen Co., Georgia. 


COMPANY, 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA: 


Ruggles - Coles 


HARDINGE 


INCORPORATED 


240 Arch St. ° 
New York - Toronto + Chicago - Hibbing - Houston + Salt Lake City * San Francisco 


FN Dive. of Leesville, S. C., 
was elected president of the South 
Carolina Plant Food Educational! 
Society at the group’s recent annual 
meeting at Clemscn. He _ succeeds 
Henry E. Clifford. 

AC 

GEorRGE E. MILLER recently join- 
ed Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Co., New York, a division of Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corp., as a tech- 
nical representative for Crag agricul- 
tural chemicals. 


DRYERS, 
KILNS, 
COOLERS 


Rugzles-Coles Rotary Dryers, built by 
Hardinge, are available in the toilow- 
ing styles: 


CLASS XA 


—Double shell, semi-direct heat. High 
efficiency. For materials that can be 
dried in direct contact with combustion 
gases and heated above 212°. 


CLASS XB 


—For materials that must be dried by 
indirect heat but can be heateu above 
212°. A double shell dryer with low 
dust loss. 


CLASS XC 


—Steam tube dryer for materials that 
must be dried by indirect heat and at 
low temperatures. such as chemicals, 
grains, food products. 


CLASS XF 


—For direct heat drying at temperatres 
above 212°. A single shell, counter-flow 
dryer that does not discharge the ma- 
terial through the furnace. 


CLASS XH 


—For direct heat drying at tempera- 
tures above 212°. A single shell, parallel 
flow dryer designed to handle sticky 
materials. 


CLASS XW 


—For material that can be dried by 
hot air at temperatures below 212°. 
Dries ammonium nitrate; potassium 
chloride, ete. 


KILNS 


—Rotary type for drying, calcining, 
roasting or oxidizing at temperatures 
above the range of ordinary dryers. 
Refractory lined. 


COOLERS 


—Air, water spray or submerged rotary 
type. Each designed for the efficient 
cooling of materials from kilns or 
roasters. 
Bulletin 16-D-57 describes entire 
Ruggles-Coles line. 


Main Office and Works 
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: Can standardized structures meet the 
custom requirements of a complex 
fertilizer plant? The answer proved to 
be “Yes, emphatically!” 


WHY DIXIE GUANO COMPANY 
CHOOSES LURIA BUILDINGS 


Bulk Storage Area with capacity of Standardized Overhead Bridge by Luria contains Multi-Story Buildups, adapt- 


12,000 tons of fertilizer can be filled conveyor belts that efficiently transport materials able to individual needs, house 
during seasonal lulls by asingle man. from the processing plant to the shipping center. special processing machines. 


Erected by E. W. 
Atlanta, Geor, 
~ Matthews ce 


economy to your expansion program— 
Luria unites high speed, low these are just two of the many advan- 
cost construction with the tages provided by Luria structures. 


special design requirements of 
custom building. 


The list of Luria customers in the com- 
mercial fertilizer field is as impressive 
as the list of Luria advantages. Con- 
“Customized” to your individual needs, tact your Luria representative—you’ll 
“standardized” to bring speed and ___ find that it pays! 


DY LURIA ENGINEERING Company 


511 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York « Plant: BETHLEHEM, PENNSYLVANIA 
District Offices: ATLANTA, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, CHICAGO, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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MEETING CALENDAR 


Oct. 9 — Western Agricultural 
Chemicals Association, Villa Ho- 
tel, San Mateo, Cal. 

Oct. 8-10 — The Carolinas-Virginia 
Pesticide Formulators Associa- 
tion, Holly Inn, Pinehurst, N. C. 

Oct. 14-15—International Sanitation 
Maintenance Show and Conf. 
City Coliseum, New York City 

‘Oct. 15 — Chemical Sales Clinic, 
sponsored by the Salesmen’s As- 
sociation of the American Chemi- 
cal Industry, Commodore Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 

‘Oct. 15-20—Control Officials Meet- 

_ ing (as detailed below) Shore- 
ham Hotel,’ Washington, D. C. 
Oct. 15-17—Association of Official 

Agricultural Chemists 
Oct. 17-18—Association of Amer- 
ican Feed Control Officials 


Oct. 18-19—Association of Amer- 
ican Fertilizer Control Officials 


Oct. 19-20—Association of Amer- 
ican Pesticide Control Officials 


‘Oct. 16-17—National Nitrogen Solu- 
tions Assn., City Auditorium, 
Sioux City, Ia. { 

Oct. 16-18 — Fertilizer Industry 
Round Table, Shoreham Hotel, 

_ Park Room, Washington, D. C. 

Oct. 16-18—Canadian Agricultural 
Chemicals Assoc., Sheraton Brock 
Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ontario, 
Canada. 

Oct. 22-23 — Fertilizer Section, Na- 
tional Safety Council, La Salle 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 23-24 — Pacific Northwest Gar- 
den Supply Trade Show, Shiine 
Auditorium, Portland, Ore. 

Oct. 24-25 — Pacific Northwest Sec- 
tion of American Society of Agri- 
cultural Engineers, Pennicton, 
British Columbia. 

Oct. 22-25—National Pest Control 
Association, Sheraton - Cadillac 
Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

Oct. 25 — Middle West Soil Im- 
provement Committee, Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


Oct. 30-31—8th Annual Aerial Dust- 
ing and Spraying Conference, 
sponsored by the Institute of 
Agricultural Sciences of the State 
College of Washington, Marcus 
Whitman Hotel, Walla Walla. 
Washington. 

Nov. 2 — First Annual Southern 
Soil Fertility Conference, Atlanta 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Nov. 2—Fertilizer Industry Work 
Conference, Atlanta-Biltmore Ho- 
tel, Atlanta 

Nov. 7-9 — Agricultural Ammonia 
Institute, Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Nov. 7-9 — Pacific Northwest Plant 
Food Association, Harrison Hot 
Springs Hotel, British Columbia. 

Nov. 11-13—California Fertilizer As- 
sociation, Coronado Hotel, Coro- 
nado, Calif, 
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Nov. 13-15—New York State In- 

_ secticide and Fungicide Confsr- 
ence, 18th Annual Meeting, and 
Pesticide Application Equipment 
Conference, 9th annual meeting. 
Bibbins Hall, Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N. Y. j 

Nov. 18-20—Midwest Garden Show. 
Navy Pier, Chicago. 

Nov. 19-20 — Ohio Pesticide Insti- 
tute, Neal House, Columbus, Ohio. 

Nov. 19-20 — Entomological Society 
of America, Eastern Branch, Hotel 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Nov. 27-28—Indiana Fertilizer Con- 
ference. Memorial Union Build- 
ing, Purdue Univ., Lafayette, Ind. 

Dec. 6-8 — American Phytopatho- 
logical Society, Netherland Hil- 
ton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


* 

Dec. 9-12 — National Meeting of 
American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers, Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel, Chicago, II. 

Dec. 10-12 — North Central Weed 
Control Conference, Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Dec. 27-31 — Entomological Society 
of America, national meeting, 
Hotel New Yorker, New York 
City. 

Jan. 10-12 — Northeastern Weed 
Control Conference, Sheraton- 
McAlpin Hotel, New York. 

Jan. 13-15 — Garden Supply Show, 
Kingsbridge Armory, New York. 

Jan. 23-25 — Southern Weed Con- 


ference, Bon Aire Hotel, Augusta, 
Ga. 


i! on) 
Whe tae 


The leaf shown above is infested with 
aphids. These tiny sap-sucking insects 
seldom move more than a few inches 
a day. This sluggishness and their 
manner of feeding require the deposi- 
tion of a contact insecticide on these 
hard-to-kill insects. Coverage of the 
entire plant surface is necessary for 
adequate control. 


The characteristics of any dust reflect 
the quality of the diluent used. Most 


NAME 


FOR DUST FORMULATORS ONLY 


@ R.T.VANDERBILT CO. ©" 
SPECIALTIES DEPARTMENT 
230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Please send [ Bulletin 23D 


dusts have less than 20% toxicant; 
the remainder is an inert diluent with 
which the toxicant must be in intimate 
contact for maximum effectiveness. 


PYRAX ABB, the most compatible dilu- 
ent with workable bulk density, im- 
parts flow and anti-caking properties 
to dust mixes. PYRAX ABB promotes 
electrostatic dispersion of the dust 
cloud, assuring coverage of the entire 
plant surface. 
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O) Sample PYRAX ABB SS 


POSITION 


(please write on or attach to company letterhead) 
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Specify 
GRINNELL-SAUNDERS 
DIAPHRAGM VALVES 


For trouble-free operation, long life — be sure the nitrogen 

Handwheal valve. solutions piping you buy is equipped with Grinnell-Saunders 
rising stem, screwed ends, 14” to 3”. Diaphragm Valves—the proved-in-performance valve for 
handling corrosive chemicals. Valve design absolutely iso- 
lates the operating mechanism from the fluid in the line. 
Resilient diaphragm assures leakproof closure, even if grit 
or scale are in the line. Maintenance is simple. Diaphragm 
may be replaced without removing valve from the line. No 
refacing or reseating is necessary. 


Bodies of cast iron (plain or rubber-lined ), aluminum, stain- 
less steel; diaphragms of rubber, neoprene, or other syn- 
thetics. Grinnell Company, Inc., Providence, R. I. Branches 
in principal cities. 


One-quarter turn, 
quick-acting valve, 14” to 2”. 
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Equipment 
AND 


BULLETINS 


Bell Issues Brochure 


A forty-page, plastic-bound bro- 
chure on all operations of the Bell 
Clay Co., Gleason, Tenn., is being 


distributed to the company’s clients 
and prospects. Its first four sections 
give facts and data on Bell Clay Co., 
Bell Kaolin Co., Bell Minerals Co., 
and Bell Research, Inc., with an ad- 
ditional section giving general infor- 
mation about all four. 


New Measuring Device 


A device to determine 
of raw materials 
fertilizer mixture 
is being distribut- 
ed by the Nitro- 
gen Division, Al- 
lied Chemical & 
Dye Corp., 40 Rec- 
tor S&., New York. 
R consists of spe- 
cial slide rules 
built into a stiff 
cardboard frame, 
and is rugged, 
compact, and it's 
small enough to 
fit in the back 
pocket. By mani- 
pulating the slides 
a mixer can com- 
pute the amounts 
of various types of 
nitrogen solution, 
superphosphate, 
and potash mater- 
ials needed to 
manufacture any 
fertilizer grade. 


the amount 
required for any 
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To Market Tree Preservative 

H. D. Campbell Co., Rochelle, 
Ill., liquid fertilizer manufacturers, 
have begun marketing a special 
Christmas tree preservative formulat- 


ed to prevent falling needles and 


maintain color. Labeled “Gro-Green,” 
the formula contains nutrients which 
are taken into the fibers of the tree 
in a water solution. According to 
the company, a single bottle contains 
sufficient preservative to feed an 
average eight-foot tree for the entire 
holiday season. 


New Renneburg Catalogue 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., 
Baltimore, last month issued a new 
catalogue on their granular fertilizer 
processing equipment. The catalogue, 
titled “Renneburg Continuous Gran- 
ular Fertilizer Processing Equipment,” 
contains a number of illustrations and 
photographs on each page. 

Among the equipment featured is 
the new Renneburg Continuous Com- 
bination Ammoniator-Granulator, 
Dryer Furnaces, Dryers, Coolers, and 


te 


SPECIALISTS 
in 
MAGNESIA 


for 
AGRICULTURE 


_ EMJEO (80/82% Magnesium 
- Sulphate) Calcined Brucite 
(fertilizer grade) 65% MgO 


POTNIT 


(95% Nitrate of Potash) 
for 
Special Mixtures and Soluble 
4 Fertilizers 
' Other Fertilizer Materials 


Insecticides - Fungicides 


Mercury Compounds 
for Agricultural Use 


DITHIOCARBAMATES 


FERRIC — ZINC 


EXPORT -IMPORT 


BERKSHIRE CHEMICALS, INC. 


420 LEXINGTON AVE. ® NEW YORK 17 
55 New Montgomery St. » San Francisco 5, Cal. 


Innis Speiden Company Division 
New York « Philadelphia » Boston o Cleveland 


Chicago 
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facts you should know 


about dryers. . 


S 


WHEN AN INDIRECT-HEAT DRYER 
CAN BE RIGHT FOR YOUR PLANT 


For over 55 years, Louisville Dryers have 
been solving industry's drying problems 
and effecting marked economies. The rec- 
ords of this experience can often be 
applied to specific cases, possibly yours. 
For example... 


Q. My material is a filter cake, practi- 
cally all minus 325 mesh, and must not 
contact furnace gases. It can be heated 
to 500° F. atleast, without injury. What 
type of dryer would do the job best? 


A. You might consider using a direct- 
heat rotary dryer that utilizes 
clean, heated air as the drying me- 
dium—air heated by steam coils or 
a gas or oil fired heat exchanger. 
However, this introduces a consider- 
able dust collection problem. Besides, 
from a standpoint of capacity, it is 
inefficient as well as from a heat- 
cost standpoint. This makes it unduly 
expensive. Therefore, a type of in- 
direct-heat rotary dryer is indicated 
which would greatly reduce both the 


PROCESS EQUIPMENT 
DIVISION 


dust problem and the heat cost. 


Q. What is meant by an indirect-heat 
rotary dryer? 


A. One in which the material to be 
dried is warmed by contact with the 
heated metal surfaces, which in turn 
are heated by the medium used (usu- 
ally furnace gases or steam). Those 
using furnace gases are called 
“indirect fire dryers’. Atmospheric 
and vacuum drum dryers are ex- 
amples of steam-heated indirect 
dryers, but the type in greatest use 
is the steam tube dryer. This is often 
referred to as the ‘“‘Louisville Type” 
because of the thousands of Louisville 
Steam Tube Dryers built during the 
past 55 years. 


Q. How does an indirect-heat dryer 
minimize the dust problem? 


A. In an indirect-heat dryer, only 
enough air is admitted to carry off 
the evaporated moisture. Thus, the 
air has nothing to do with the heating 


WY LOUISVILLE DRYING MACHINERY UNIT 
TRADE WN\/MARK ; 


of the material. Generally, this low 
air velocity results in insignificant 
dust loss. 


Q. How does this differ from the opera- 
tion of a direct-heat dryer? 


A. In direct-heat dryers, the hot 
air furnishes the heat for drying be- 
sides removing the evaporated 
moisture. The amount needed to sup- 
ply the necessary heat results in a 
sufficiently high velocity through the 
dryer to carry out an excessive 
amount of fine material particles. 


Q. It seems I need an indirect-heat 
dryer. How can I get competent advice 
and more information regarding my 
particular requirements? 


A. The Louisville Dryer engineering 
staff will be glad to analyze your re- 
quirements, arrange for necessary 
pilot plant tests, and submit an un- 
biased recommendation accompanied 
by estimated costs. You incur no 
obligation by using this service. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


Dryer General Sales Office: 1389 So. Fourth Street, Louisville 2, Kentucky 
Eastern Sales Office: 380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 
In Canada: Canadian Locomotive Company, Ltd., Kingston, Ontario, Canada 


General Offices: 135 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 
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air handling systems. The 12-page 
booklet also includes a number of 
flow charts and diagrams to explain 
function of the equipment. 

The catalogue describes in detail 
the advantages of the ammoniator- 
granulator, pointing out that it allows 
higher rates of ammoniation by sim- 
ply increasing the variable speed drive 
or by changing the V-belt sheave. 
Bed depth can be similarly controlled. 

e 


Offer Merchandising Aids 

Six new merchandising aids were 
recently offered for pest control oper- 
ators by the Velsicol Chemical Corp., 
Chicago. Three of the aids are self- 
mailing folders, dealing with control 
of termites, lawn insects, and house- 
hold insects. 

Also available are a series of 
three small size newspaper ad mats 
and a picture sheet featuring common 
insects, either of which can be used 
in the preparation of promotion pieces 
and newspaper ads. Samples of the 
aids may be obtained from Velsicol 
Chemical Corp., 330 E. Grand Ave., 
Chicago 11. 

* 


Add New Granulating Units 
The Blue Valley Equipment 


Manufacturing and Engineering Co., 
Topeka, Kan., announced recently 
the addition of two new sizes of 
granulating units to their line of fer- 
tilizer plant equipment. The addi- 
tions bring to a total of four the units 
now built by Blue Valley, ranging in 
size from 12, 18, 24 to the 36 average 
ton-per-hour. All four units are built 
for either double or single screening, 
for either batchmixing or continuous 
ammoniation. 
* 


New Fertilizer Mixing Unit 

A new package liquid fertilizer 
mixing unit with a mixing capa- 
city of 120 tons of liquid fertilizer 
per an eight hour period was intro- 
duced recently by the Standard Steel 
Mfg. Co., Inc., Indianapolis. The 
‘unit is self-contained, meters and 
weighs automatically the raw mater- 
ials for batch mixing. 

The mixing unit is skid mounted 
and 18 feet long, 8 feet wide, and 14 
feet high when assembled completely. 
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It will handle dry-foam potash, aqua 
ammonia, liquid urea - ammonium: 
nitrate, phosphoric acid, and other 
liquid fertilizer additives. It is re- 
portedly the only unit that can use 
anhydrous ammonia for direct batch 
mix without special converting mecii- 
anisms. 


The unit is equipped with 


Neptune meters, Duriron pumps, 
Sterling motors, stainless steel mixing 
tank and fittings, Alsop agitator, 
Buffalo and Allen Bradley 
electric controls. Units of this type 
were in operation throughout the 
East and Midwest last season, and the 
company reports highly successful 
results with the present model. 
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Neutral Zinc 56% Zinc as metallic 
The Highest Test Nutritional Zinc 


Neutral Manganese 


55% Manganese as mefallic 
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Clyde Speck and Willard King load fertilizer in the spreader, for use on Mr. Speck’'s farm, near Asbury, New Jersey. 


MOLYBDENUM increases alfalfa yield 
on New Jersey soil om 


Adding Molybdenum to Moly-deficient soil 
gives the farmer higher yields of alfalfa 


Scientists* have shown that when proper amounts of Moly 
are added to acid Moly-deficient soils in New Jersey, marked 
improvement in yield and protein content of alfalfa results. 
Both field and laboratory tests were conducted upon the bene- 
fits resulting from the proper use of Molybdenum, In many 
areas of New Jersey centuries of leaching have robbed the 
soil of much of its available Molybdenum. With this deficiency 
corrected, alfalfa yields showed improvement of over 12%. 


Experience of Mr. Clyde Speck demonstrates 
this notable improvement 


On his farm near Asbury, New Jersey, Mr. Speck has a field 
of some 14 acres planted to alfalfa. His yields on successive 
cuttings decreased, and finally Mr. Speck decided to put the 
field to other use. 

“About this time,” said Mr. Speck, “I showed this field 
to a salesman for a fertilizer company. He examined my soil 
and told me that other farmers in this area had been having 
trouble with alfalfa. He suggested that we use Moly on this 
field of mine, and then re-seed. 

“We applied Moly, about 2 to 3 ounces per acre. We 
had the Moly mixed with my regular fertilizer, and then I 
re-seeded. For the three years since I applied Moly to this 
field I have had good stands of alfalfa and the yields are fine. 
Moly made the difference.” 

*Evans, H. J. and Purvis, E. R. (Rutgers University) “Molybdenum 


status of some New Jersey soils in respect to alfalfa production” .— 
Agronomy Journal 43:70-71 (1951). 


All crops need Moly, as 
shown by widespread 
tests in U.S. and abroad 


During the last 15 years tests 
made in many parts of the 
United States and abroad show 
conclusively that all crops need 
Moly in a form that can readily 
be assimilated. When available 
Moly is not present in the soil 
Moly should be added, either 
alone or combined with ferti- 
lizers. 


“My alfalfa field now has a 
full stand,'' says Mr. Speck, 
“and | feel that with its Moly- 
deficiency corrected it will con- 

tinue in high production for 
several years." 


It will pay you to find out now whether your own 
soil can benefit from the use of Moly 


If you are getting low yields on crops such as alfalfa, cauli- 
flower, tobacco, lettuce, beets or citrus, get in touch with 
your County Agent. He will be glad to help you set up 
test plots. 

Write for our Bulletin: “Testing for Molybdenum Defi- 
ciency”. Address Dept. 43, Climax Molybdenum Company, 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, New York. 


MOLY CAN BE ADDED 
TO ANY FERTILIZER BLEND 


When ordering fertilizer you can always specify 
that Molybdenum be included as an additive. 


CLIMAX MOLYBDENUM 
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Clark Truck 
Gondolas and high 
sided trucks can 
now be loaded di- 
rectly by tractor © 
shovels fitted witb 
a new _high- lift 
bucket. The new at- 
tachment, designed 
by the Construction 
Machinery Division 
of Clark Equipment 
Co., Benton Harbor, 
Mich., for its Michi- 
gan shovels, __in- 
creases dumping 
height of the bucket 
DY so) tie? ine Tt 
raises the lower 
edge of the bucket 
to) Leaitoe le ink 


e 
Hough’s Tractor-Shovels 

The Frank G. Hough Co., Lib- 
ertyville, Ill., announced recently the 
introduction of two new four-wheel- 
drive, pneumatic-tired, “Payloader”’ 
tractor-shovels, the model HH with a 
payload capacity of 134 cubic yards, 
and the model HU with a payload 
capacity of 1% cubic yards. 

The company has incorporated 
several new features into both units, 
including the new ‘Paylomatic” 
power-shift transmission, which re- 
portedly eliminates the necessity of 
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New Ladcofe Bag Linings 

A new “Ladcote” modified poly- 
ethylene coating for multiwall bags 
was developed recently by the L. A. 
Dreyfus Co., South Plainfield, N. J. 
The new material gives a reported 
25% greater resistance to the trans- 
mission of moisture vapor than con- 
ventional polyethylene of an equal 
coating weight, and in addition, has 
very good release properties. The 
Ladcote coatings are also said to have 
demonstrated high resistance to acids, 
alkalis, and moisture. 


Handbook of 


INSECTICIDE DUST DILUENTS AND CARRIERS 


250 Pages 
$4.75 in USA $5.25 Elsewhere 


HE original publication ‘Properties 
and Commercial Sources of Insecti- 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


coming to a stop for a “range-shift.” cide Dust Diluents and Carriers’’ pre- Botanicals Vermiculite = 
; , A pared by T. C. Watkins and L. B. Sulfur Tal 
The torque-converter gives infinite Norton of Cornell University has been Tripolit are 
: = brought up to date and completely BIPOMIC Pyrophyllite 
maximum perform- we.. 
speed ratios for ma P revised by Drs. Weidhaas and Brann. Diatomite Montmorillonoid Group 


ance, with both transmission and tor- 
que-converter using standard SAE-10 


The new edition contains commercial 
information as well as data obtained 
in research conducted at Cornell Uni- 


Calcium Limes Kaolinite Group 


Magnesium Limes Attapulgite Group 


HD oil. versity, Ithaca, New York. Calcites Unidentified Clays 
i h hat 
e Then Booka bond tin .G flexible sitar eh cee 
A leatheroid cover, for handy, practical ypsum BOLTS HF 
USDA Issues Weevil Booklet ae Neg Synthetics 


A new eight-page leaflet, describ- 
ing methods for control of the alfalfa 
weevil, was published last month by 
the USDA. Leaflet No. 368, “The 
Alfalfa Weevil: How to Control It,” 
describes the pest’s way of life and 
discusses its control through correct 
crop management and use of insecti- 
cides. 

One new approach to weevil con- 
trol described is by introduction of a 
small, black wasp that often kills 80 
to 90% of early season weevil larvae 
in the western states. The publica- 


Postpaid if check sent with order 


TEAR OFF AND MAIL 


DORLAND BOOKS 
P:0: Box 31 
Caldwell, N. J. 
Enclosed is our check for $4.75 (Canada and Foreign, $5.25) covering a 


copy of the HANDBOOK OF INSECTICIDE DUST DILUENTS AND CARRIERS. It is 
understood that we may return the book within ten days for a full refund. 


tion also discusses precautions in BIS eas dere ranan hana <nacsbosrnrre or ennnn ncnnntnnofascnivscnpenngnan edema fnraasnnttnaneceneetesvecneeeweeroenes 
handling insecticides, including sania SSVPASED Yo or sh hansh Bice pets tea eee oe 
sary waiting time before livestock are 

grazed on sprayed or dusted alfalfa. a edge coh ne ee ge tgs WAR Mlguan <aieaassneannnennecone-sernes 


Single copies of the leaflet are avail- 
able at the Office of Information, 
USDA, Washington 25, 
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Naturalists have said that the forests would 
take over our cities in short order should 
all human activity cease. Railroads see vivid 
evidence of this on a small scale. They’re 
constantly battling weeds on rights-of-way, 
on sidings, on spur lines. 

Today, the battle is being fought more suc- 
cessfully than ever before with a new and 


Sulphur Producing Units 
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helps to 


create headline products 


Pr cy 


powerful broadleaf weed killer 2, 4-D. And 
this chemical is proving useful, too, in su- 
burban areas. 

Where does Sulphur fit into the picture? It 
takes Sulphur to make sulphuric acid. It 
takes sulphuric acid to make phenol. It takes 
phenol to make 2, 4-D. 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 


75 East 45th Street, New York 17,N.Y. 


811 Rusk Avenue, Houston 2, Texas 


® Spindletop, Texas 
e Worland, Wyoming 


e Newgulf, Texas 
® Moss Bluff, Texas 
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PROFESSIONAL 


Derectory 


ALVIN J. COX, Ph.D. 


Chemical Engineer and Chemist 


(Formerly Director of Science, Govern- 
ment of the Philippine Islands. Retired 
Chief, Bureau of Chemistry, State of 
California, Department of Agriculture.) 


ADVISER ON AGRICULTURAL . 
CHEMICAL PROBLEMS AND 
INVESTIGATIONS 


Consultant in reference to spray injury 
and damage, claims, including imports 
of fruits and nuts, formulas, labeling, 
advertising and compliance with law. 
1118 Emerson Street 
Palo Alto, California 


Theodore Riedeburg Associates 


Sales Consultants 
and 
Manufacturers’ Representatives 
on 
Agricultural Chemicals 


415 Lexington Ave. 
New York 17, New York 
MUrray Hill 7-1488 


MEMO TO: 
Suppliers of 
Agricultural Chemicals 


FROM: 
Crippen & Erlich Laboratories 


A subsidiary of Foster D. Snell, Inc. 
1138 E. North Avenue 

Baltimore 2, Maryland 

Tel. Belmont 5-6350 


SUBJECT: 
Testing of Agricultural Chemicals 


Write for our complete price list 
covering Insecticides. Fungicide, 
Herbicide, Rodenticide and Fertil- 
izer Analyses. 


this space reserved for 


your advertisement 


Make yourself 


known throughout 


the industry 
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FLORIDA FIELD TRIALS 


Evaluations 


of 


Agricultural Chemicals. 


DR. G. R. TOWNSEND 


Box 356 
Belle Glade, Florida 


FRIAR M. THOMPSON, JR. 
Consultant 


Specializing in insecticides, ro- 
denticides, fungicides, weed 
controllers for industry, house- 
hold, and farm. 
Product formulation, 
labeling. 


testing, 


Athens, Georgia 


SOIL & PLANT TESTS 
SOIL FERTILITY PROBLEMS 


EVALUATION OF 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


Dr. Wolf's Agricultural Laboratories 


2620 Taylor St. Hollywood, Fla. 


E. H. SIEGLER, Ph. D. 


(Formerly U. S$. Department Agriculture) 
Pesticide Consultant 
Washington Representative 


Preliminary appraisal of chemicals for con- 


trol of pests of agricultural crops; field 


research with pooam formulations for 
determination of pesticidal utility and resi- 
dues; ycoperasion of petitions for certifica- 
tion of usefulness. 


201 Tulip Avenue, Takoma Park, 12, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
PHONE: JUNIPER 5-1555 
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(Continued) 


Nitrogen Solutions Booklet 

A new, 48-page nitrogen solu- 
tions handbook for the fertilizer and 
chemical industries was published re- 
cently by Nitrogen Division, Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp., New York. 

The new book contains the most 
up-to-date nitrogen solutions techni- 
cal data available. It describes the 
chemical and physical properties of 
solutions and how to store, handle, 
and use them in fertilizer manufac- 
turing. The book also presents new 
information on granulation and form- 
ulation of fertilizers. Numerous form- 
ulas and conversion factors also are 


included. 
The handbook is fully illustrated 


with scenes of typical fertilizer manu- 
facturing and solutions handling ar- 
rangements. Copies may be obtained 
by writing to Public Relations De- 
partment, Nitrogen Division, Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp., 40 Rector 
St., New York 6, N. Y. 


Sackett Star* Granulator 


The machine illustrated is said to of- 
fer fertilizer manufacturers a new ap- 
proach to the problem of granulating 
mixed fertilizers. The equipment is of- 
fered by A. J. Sackett & Sons Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 


By applying an intense rolling action 
to the material to be granulated, this 
new machine substantially increases 
product recovery and, at the same time, 
achieves a corresponding reduction in 
the percentage of recycle. Several of 
these new units are already in commer- 
cial operation. 


*U. S. and Foreign Patents Pending 
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VERSENOL IRON CHELATE 


puts more iron nutrition and more sell in every bag 


A small amount of VERSENOL® iron CHELATE 
added to your specialty fertilizers 
is a big selling point for you. 


Customers know the ideal way to apply iron to soils is with 
fertilizer. That’s why it’s easy to sell them fertilizer con- 
taining VERSENOL rron cHELATE—the first chelated iron 
to perform well on both acid and alkaline soils. VERSENOL 


IRON CHELATE prevents and corrects chlorosis caused by 


CL) Please send 


literature. 
MICAL MP. 
THE DOW CHEMIC. COMPANY Cl Havelitechntea! 


Agricultural Chemical Sales Department AG 56-142 representative 
Midland, Michigan call. 


OD Citrus growers 
LC) Truck gardeners 


1 formulate 
fertilizer for: 


C] Nurserymen 
[] Greenhouses 


(1 Home trade 
(CD Landscapers 


iron deficiency in the soil. Leaves turn and stay dark-green. 


Crops look better—grow better—yield more. 


Dow makes two formulations: VERSENOL tron CHELATE 
and VERSENOL tron CHELATE on Vermiculite for ease in 
mixing with dry fertilizer. Both are available in bulk 
packages. Complete information and prices are yours on 
request. We suggest you use the convenient coupon. THE 


DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan. 


Name 
Company Address. 
City. eat DEEL D 


you can depend on DOW AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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basis. 
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NAC STORY 


(Continued from Page 40) 


ceptions based upon unrealistic rules 


and regulations, agricultural special- 
ists will have to abandon the time- 
honored practice of preparing practi- 
cal spray schedules and pest control 
recommendations. 


“Probably the most significant 
development in USDA’s current 
cperations,” reported John T. Coyne, 
Pesticide Regulation Section, USDA, 
is the present pesticide residue survey. 
In an effort to assist registrants, grow 
ers, recommending agencies and State 
Regulatory Officials, a survey has 
been initiated to determine the status 
under Public Law 518 of every food 
or feed use now registered under 
the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and 
Rodenticide Act. These uses are being 
compiled on a chemical by chemical 
? Tabulations and summary 
sheets are being prepared for each 
chemical,” he reported. “The tabula- 
tions of registered uses list the more 
common formulations of the particu- 
lar chemical; the tolerance, if any, 
which has been established for each 
crop; the customary dosage ranges 
registered, and any limitations upon 
each use. 

“USDA personnel have tabulat- 
ed and summarized the status of food 
and feed uses for almost two hundred 
pesticide chemicals. These listings 


~ have been made available to this As- 


sociation for transmission to the basic 
manufacturers of the chemicals con- 
cerned. These folks in turn have 
been asked to analyze our evaluations 
and give us their comments and any 
supplementary information which 
they may have. 


“After the industry has had an 
opportunity to review and comment 
on the tabulations and summary 
sheets, they will be returned to 
USDA for final evaluation. The next 
step will be actual publication and 
distribution of the conclusions.” 

Discussing the question of “real- 
istic tolerances,” Mr. Coyne em- 
phasized that “the USDA can’t carry 
the ball alone. If we are to have real- 
istic tolerances, tolerances that grow- 
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ers ean live with, petitioners must 
help. It is reasonable to assume that 
they are better acquainted with the 
use of their materials than any other 
single group. If they recognize un- 
usual conditions that warrant toler- 
ances higher than a mere analysis of 
the data indicate, they should spell 
out these conditions. I’m sure they'll 
be given full consideration. We feel 
that Section G of the petition can be 
used for this purpose. We would like 
to see it more frequently used. We 
believe that the time and effort spent 
in developing this section will pay 
dividends in practical tolerances that 
can stand longer without revision.” 

The work the NAC has done in 
connection with the Miller Amend- 
ment was reviewed by J. A. Noone, 
NAC technical advisor. A survey of 
member companies on the operations 
of the law, he said, showed that there 
was no criticism of the legislation as 
such; in fact, there was general sup- 
port of it. 


“It appear to us that some of 
the difficulties which have arisen in 


the past have tesulted from a lack of 


understanding and appreciation by 


both industry and government repre- 
sentatives of the other man’s view- 
points, problems and limitations. In- 
dustry representatives have not always 
recognized the specific requirements 
of the law and the reasons for them. 
Government representatives have not 
always recognized the fact that in- 
dustry needs prompt and decisive 
answers and cannot continue indefi- 
nitely to conduct expensive research 
tests to obtain more data. 


NAC plans to hold a seminar or 
conference later this year to discuss 
the principles and procedures involv- 
ed in the law. It will be designed 
primarily for individuals handling 
tolerance and registration matters for 
the companies. The Food and Drug 
Administration and USDA will co- 
operate in the seminar. 


The NAC staff each reported to 
the association members the particular 
responsibilities of their jobs. Don 
Miller outlined his work on publicity 
and public relations; Kim Karabatsos 


IT'S HERE - 
IT'S PROVEN 


ITS Y-M CO’S. 500 LB. PORTABLE 
CUT-BACK DUST BLENDING SYSTEM 


Capacity — Four to six 500 lb. 
batches per hour 


Space Requirement — 
Hol x 10167 x16) O07 AS Ht. 


DELIVERED TO YOU—READY TO OPERATE 
System Includes — Dust hood at 
loading station; Sifter; Pre-Mixer 
at floor level; Pneumatic Conveyor- 
Blender; After-Mixer with dust col- 
lector; Dust hood at packaging sta- 
tion, etc; All motors wired to panel 
box with push button controls. 


{ Oakland 13, Cal. 


WRITE OR PHONE 
YOUNG MACHINERY CO. 


MUNCY, PA. TODAY! 
i Muncy, Pennsylvania - - - 6-3509 
Pasadena 8, Cal. . - : - - RYan 1-9373 


TEmplebar 2-5391 


' Export Sales Reps.: 
Mercantile Development, Inc. 
50 Church St., New York 7 - - 


BArclay 7-4789 
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* ‘NATURAL 
QUALITY 
| PRODUCT 


“USE WITH CONFIDENCE’’ 


WUALITY & SERVICE SINCE 1939 


Airfloated: 
Bagged or Bulk 


Guaranteed 
less 1% 
free moisture 


A HIGH GRADE COLLOIDAL KAOLINITIC KAOLIN 


Used in large tonnage for years most successfully and economically as a prilling agent and conditioner of fertilizers. Excellent ad- 


hesive — absorption — colloidal properties. 


NON-HYGROSCOPIC 


THE THOMAS ALABAMA KAOLIN COMPANY, 
2412 KEN OAK ROAD, BALTIMORE 9, MARYLAND 
IT WILL PAY YOU TO INVESTIGATE “TAKO” FOR YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


NON-ABRASIVE 


Shipping Point: 
Plants: 
Hackleburg, Alabama 


reported on his work dealing with 
the various NAC services; W. More- 
land, consultant to NAC summarized 
his job; and Miss Lee Grobe reported 
on the interrelation of the various 
branches and how the office staff fits 
into the picture. 


“cc HE greatest infestation of crop- 

land is from roadsides,” declar- 
ed Raymond J. McMahon, president 
of McMahon Bros., Binghamton, 
N. Y., at the special panel on the 
place of pesticides in the expanded 
highway program. Pointing out that 
not even 10% of highways are under 
chemical control, Mr. McMahon said 
this small figure was in spite of the 
fact that there is “no longer a single 
valid excuse for not using chemicals 
in highway control!” 


Mr. McMahon’s theme was am- 
plified by the three other speakers on 
the NAC panel: William C. Greene, 
landscape engineer for the Connecti- 
cut State Highway Dept.; Dr. C. O. 
Eddy, chairman of the chemicals sub- 
committee of the American Road 
Builders’ Association’s committee on 
roadside construction and mainten- 
ance; and H. F. Clemmer, coordina- 
tor of technical activities, American 
Road Builders’ Assn. Jack Dreessen, 
NAC herbicide specialist and panel 
moderator, delivered the address of 
the absent Mr. Clemmer, who is also 
a member of the District of Columbia 
Highway Commission. 

Mr. McMahon illustrated possi- 
bilities for effective control of road- 
side weeds and grasses by showing 
colored slides of his firm’s work along 
the New York State Throughway,— 
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Excels in formulations of insecticides. 


at. present the longest superhighway 
in the country. He described how eco- 
nomical use of herbicides has sub- 
stantially reduced both highway maii- 
tenance costs and accident risks, also 
stressing the safe eradication of rag 
weed, poison ivy, and other noxious 
weeds. As an example of the mone- 
tary advantages of a complete heri- 
cide program, he pointed to Steuben 
County, N. Y., which is accomplish- 
ing a control job with an annual ex- 
penditure of $20,000 for chemicals 
which formerly cost $65,000 by 
mechanical means. 


Mr. McMahon’s slides illustrated 
various “before-and-after” situations 
in New York and New Jersey. He 
emphasized that the use of herbicides 
can help reduce the figure of 9% 
of all fatal highway accidents which 
are attributable to obstructions along 
roadsides. “The cost of this par- 
ticular type of accident to insur- 
ance companies was $270 million 
in 1955, and the cost of these acci- 
dents to the people involved cannot 
even be estimated,” he declared. 
“Control of vegetation along high- 
ways may be done infinitely better 
by chemical means than by other 
existing means, and at half the pres- 
ent cost of such other means.” 

He attributed part of the hesi- 
tancy to use pesticides to the early 
abuse in the application of chemicals, 
some early shortcomings of the chem- 
icals themselves, and the reluctance 


on the part of highway superintend- 


ents to use chemicals without better 
equipment than was previously avail- 


able. 
“These impediments have long 


NON-CAKING FREE-FLOWING 


Uniform Quality 
Prompt Shipments 


been overcome, yet there persists a 
strange reluctance to abandon the 
practice of repeated, hazardous and 
expensive mowing and hand cutting 
operations; and abhorrent unwilling- 
ness to desist in the morally question- 
able practice of directing workmen 
afoot into areas infested with poison 
ivy; a sleepy response to the notion 
that there is even the slightest service 
due a hayfever sufferer from a high- 
way department,” McMahon charged. 


Mr. Clemmer gave some idea of 
the tremendous field that is opening 
up to the pesticide industry with the 
passage of the $50 billion highway 
expansion program in the next 13 
years. “This is the largest public 
works program ever passed in peace- 
time,” he declared, “and a substantial 
portion of it will go to landscaping 
and weed and pest control.” 


Mr. Clemmer pointed to the 
American Road Builders Assn. as a 
valuable tool in instituting *chemical 
control over weeds and pests in the 
new program. “The aim of the com- 
mittees of the American Road Build- 
ers’ Assn. is to assist in furnishing in- 
formation which will lead to the use 
of the most modern materials, equip- 
ment, and methods of construction.” 


Dr. Eddy’s address outlined the 
work of his subcommittee on chemi- 
cals, stressing that far too few high- 
way men know of the values of chem- 
ical control of pests along highways. 
He described the education problem 
with these individuals, whom he said 
are more familiar with the problems 
created by chemicals than with the 
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BAGGING EQUIPMENT 


(Continued from Page 49) 


volt, 60 cycle, with a built-in transformer in the control 
box. The controls are mounted in a dust-tight enclosure 
and dust-tight micro-switches are used. A belt feeder, 
driven by a 1 h.p. gearhead motor, is an integral part 
of the scale. Feeder stops at the completion of each 
weighing. The belt carries a twenty inch stream. The 
hopper door is discharged by air cylinder rather than a 
solenoid. Scale can be activated by a bagholder switch, 
pushbutton, foot pedal or timer. A new “take-away” bag 
conveyor and automatic bag sewing equipment are both 
available as optional added features to supply a complete, 
compact fertilizer bagging operation. 


LACK Products Co., Chicago, offer a new “Airflow” 
B valve bag packer, designed to fill bags of from 10 
to 125 pounds. Tonnage packed per hour and accuracy 
of packed weight vary with material being packed. Close 
weight tolerances are possible. A 110 volt AC power 
supply operates the unit. Air required ranges from 4 to 
12 cfm, which can be supplied by any standard low 
capacity air compressor. Absence of noise and vibration 
and an unusually clean bag filling operation are advant- 
ages claimed for the unit, — also versatility as it can be 
«dapted to filling drums and pails as well as bags. Prod- 


YOUR SALES 


( Stabilize i 


SELL WORLD MARKETS 


l your domestic sales exceed $1,- 
~~ 000,000 a year, we offer you our 
forty years’ experience in handling 
your export sales in world markets. 


We act as your Exclusive Export Dis- 
tributor, relieving you of all formalities 
including documents and shipping de- 
tails — and we accept full credit re- 
sponsibilities for all transactions. 


If you are interested in expanding your 
gross sales through export distribu- 
tion, we will welcome the opportunity 
of showing how we can help you with- 
out obligation. 
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LEWIS J. STONE COMPANY 


1 Broadway, N.Y. 4, N.Y.—WHitehall 4-8540 


This is the | 
_ KAOLIN you've 


- been looking for. 


ucts can be packed with no breakdown in size of particle 
or flake. Scale hangers and tilting bag support saddle are 
optional added equipment, to facilitate closing the valve 
opening on large bags with tuck-in sleeves. 


LACK Products Co. also offer an auger type valve 

bagpacker designed to handle a wide range of free- 
flowing, dry granular materials and to fill bags of from 
25 to 125 lbs. packed weight. It is electrically operated 
by a totally enclosed 2 HP motor. Weight is approxi- 
mately 1,000 Ibs., and dimensions: height 54”, width 24” 
and length 4914”. If features low cost, accurate, fast and 
clean filling of a wide range of dry products. 


THE SOUTHLAND PACKER — From Page 49 


than one packer is in use. No air or hydraulic fittings 
are used, thereby eliminating the need for supplemental 
equipment. 

The “Southland Packer” is made from 12 gauge or 
heavier steel plate and requires no external bracing for 
rigidity. The feeder is of the continuous operating type, 
using a 4 H.P. gear-enclosed motor to operate its endless 
belt, over 8” self-cleaning pulleys. The large diameter of 
the pulleys together with their self-cleaning feature in- 
creases belt life. 

Complete information about the packer can be ob- 
tained from The Chase Bag Company, P.O. Box 1590, 
New Orleans, La. Model A “Southland Packer,” con- 
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AND PUBLIC HEALTH OFFICIALS 
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ECONOMIC POISONS 


(1956 EDITION) 


Prepared by , Published by 
U. S. PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE NAC ASSOCIATION 


For Your Copy Write 
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NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS ASSOCIATION 


Associations Bldg. — Suites 603-604 
1145 19th STREET, N.W. -- _ WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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structed of high quality heavy gauge 
carbon steel, is priced at $2,500.00 
F.O.B. Chattanooga, Tennessee, with 
either a 50-lb. or an 80-lb. bagging 
spout. On special order, the “South- 
land” and its various parts can be 
furnished in 100% stainless steel con- 
struction, as required. 

Besides fertilizer, the “Southland 
Packer” is designed to pack granular 
or free-flowing materials of many 


kinds.** 


Climax Molybdenum Bulletin 

“A Guide to Sources and Appli- 
cations of Molybdenum Chemicals,” 
a new four-page bulletin, was issued 
by the Climax Molybdenum Co., 
Dept. L, 500 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 36. It presents information 
which is designed to help fertilizer 
manufacturers and other industrial 
users to select the most economical 
‘and convenient starting materials for 
molybdenum chemical applications. 
Over 50 molybdenum chemicals for 
research purposes are listed in the 
bulletin. 


ACS MEETING 


(Continued from Page 62) 


customers and prospects as the most 
important factor in the distribution 
of pesticides. “Good distribution prac- 
tices require the movement of our 
products into market areas well in 
advance of use periods on a firm order 
_ basis.” 

The Niagara official stressed the 
importance of sales personnel, calling 
them the “country doctors” of the 
pesticide industry. “They must be 
specialists in problems relating to 
horticulture, entomology, pomology, 
agronomy, and, at times, help solve 
the customers’ personal problems,” he 
declared. 

As areas of immediate need, Mr. 
Hertel listed the development of sys- 
temics, soil treatment control of in- 
sects, and use of antibiotics. k* 


ENTOMOLOGY CONGRESS 


(Continued from Page 66) 


éanopy penetration and under-leaf 
coverage is required, as with the 
green peach aphid on potatoes. Spe- 
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cially designed ground spray and dust 
applicators. he said, have been de- 
veloped for controlling these pests. 


Reports on Regulations 


Several discussions were held by 
American, Canadian and British rep- 
resentatives on legal insecticide toler- 
ances affecting crops. L. S. Hitchner, 
NAC, USA, presented an overall pic- 
ture on the effects of tolerances in 
the United States; W. B. Rankin, 
USDA, reviewed the establishment 
of pesticide tolerances in the U. S.; 
and Charles Palm, Ithaca, comment- 
ed on this topic with reference to the 
influence on research. M. G. All- 
mark, Ontario, Canada, presented the 
Canadian views and policies regard- 
ing legal insecticide tolerances. k* 


PESTICIDE OUTLOOK 


(Continued from Page 52) 


we permit their destruction by insect 
pests and rodents. The constant battle 
against rodents alone represents an 
area of great importance not only in 


this country ‘but in many of our 
nearby islands as well as in foreign 
countries. 

The wide scale protection of our 
forests, woodlands, shade trees»and 
parks will be an important contribu- 
tion to the preservation of our: na- 
tural resources and the beauty of our 
cities; also the preservation and pro- 
tection of our grasslands and other 
lands that remain idle from cultiva- 
tion. It is just as important to keep 
these lands free of insect pests, obnoxt- 
ous weeds, and rodents as it is to 
protect a specific crop. ; 

In addition to all this, it is well 
known that our population is increas- 
ing, which means an increasing need 
for food and fiber crops, which in 
turn means increased needs and more 
effective use of our products. This 
applies not only to the United States 
but the same thing is happening to 
our neighbors north of the border and 
south of the border. Also, there are 
expanding possibilities for the prod- 
ucts of our Industry in other foreign 
countries if we do our job right.** 


MODEL CSG 


The FRY MODEL CSG is a semi- 
automatic closing machine that 
double-folds, heat seals the inside 
of the bag and glues the second 
fold to the first. The result is a 
neat closure... heat-sealed for sift- 
proofness and glued for additional 
shipping or carrying strength. 
Operation is continuous and no 
reciprocating or cyclic motions 
are employed. 

Adjustable for various bag 
heights. Model CSG also handles 
non-heatsealable bags by gluing 
folds. 
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to local needs 


Every Stauffer Service Man is 
thoroughly versed in local problems! 

His job is to help solve 
these difficulties, regardless of whether 
any of the complete line of 
Stauffer agricultural chemicals 
is directly concerned. 

And behind every Stauffer Service 
Man is the Stauffer formulation 
know-how, to insure grower satisfactior 
and repeat business. 

Why not investigate Stauffer now? 
We think you'll be impressed with 
what Stauffer has to offer. 


Stauffer 
CAPTAN 
VAPAM 


PARATHION 
(Flowable and Wettable) 


and a complete line of 
agricultural chemicals of all types. 


Stautter 


CHEMICALS 
SINCE 1885 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Agricultural Chemicals Division 
380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
636 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Houston * Los Angeles * Omaha * Tampa * Harvey 
Weslaco * North Little Rock * North Portland 
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REPUBLIC STEEL 


A dependable source of supply for 


SULPHATE 
OF 
AMMONIA 


BULK OR BAGGED 
IN CARLOAD LOTS 


Republic is one of the largest producers of 
Sulphate of Ammonia. This means you get 
prompt delivery at regularly scheduled inter- 
vals to meet your requirements. 

Top-analysis Sulphate of Ammonia is avail- 
able in carload lots in bulk form for mixing 
your own blends of high nitrogen fertilizer, 
or bagged for direct application. 

Order Republic Sulphate of Ammonia now. 
Call or write: 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES e CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y¥. 


es 
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The battle is increasing and there 
is much work to be done. There are 
great opportunities ahead of us if 
we are skillful enough to run the busi- 
ness of this Industry so we can sux- 
vive to enjoy the fruits of our 


efforts. k* 


NEMAGON IN S.C.” 


(From Page 73) 


were used, varying from 2.5 to 40 
gallons per acre. Nontreated trees 
were left as controls. An area of 100 
square feet (1/435.6 of an acre) sur- 
rounding each tree was treated. 
Nemagon was injected into the soil 
at a depth of 12 inches on 12-inch 
centers. Three milliliters of material 
were released at each injection. At 
the high rate of 40 gallons per acre 
nondiluted Nemagon was used. Low- 
er rates were obtained by appropriate 
dilution with kerosene. At the time 
of application, April 19, tree circum- 
ference measurements were recorded. 
Data on tree vigor and appearance 
were taken at irregular intervals dur- 
ing the summer. 


On September 22, 1955, the fol- 
lowing data were recorded: shoot 
length, tree trunk circumference, 
root-knot symptoms, Nemagon phyto- 
toxicity to tree roots, and tree vigor 
(Table 2). Root-knot infestation was 
rated from zero (roots free from 
_root-knot symptoms) to 5 (roots 
showing severe root-knot infestation). 
Practically no root-knot galls appear- 
ed on new root growth at the higher 
rates of Nemagon application (5-40 
gallons per acre). 

As shown in Table 2, the non- 
treated tree roots examined were 
moderately to severely galled. Nema- 
gon at the rate of 2.5 gallons per 
acre failed to give satisfactory root 
knot control. However, at the 3- 
gallon-per-acre rate, there was good 
shoot growth with satisfactory root- 
knot control, accompanied by fair to 
excellent tree vigor. The greatest in- 
crease in tree trunk circumference 
occurred at this rate. The 8-gallon- 
per-acre rate resulted in a slightly 
superior nematocidal effect; tree 
growth and vigor were also good at 
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this rate. The optimum treatment 
would appear to be between 5 and 38 
gallons of Nemagon per acre. The 
10 gallon-per-acre rate gave effective 
nematode contrcl, but there was a 
suggestion of root phytotoxicity, while 
20 gallons per acre resulted in definite 
tree stunting. At the rate of 40 gal- 
lons per acre there was extreme root 
phytotoxicity resulting in death of 
the trees. 

Some of the unanswered ques- 
tions are: 1) How long will an effec- 
tive nematocidal treatment protect a 
peach tree before re-infestation oc- 
curs? 2) What reduction in the soil 
nematode (root knot) population oc- 
curs? 3) What dcsage rate of Nema- 
gon effectively kills root-knot nema- 
todes within root galls? 4) Will 
Nemagon treatments during fall or 
winter be equally as effective as treat- 
ments during spring and summer? 
Additional experiments to answer 
these questions are in progress, in’ 


cluding a comparison between granu’ 


lar and liquid Nemagon.k* 


PETROLEUM SPRAYS 


(From Page 44) 


successfully over a period of years 
are as follows: 
No. 1 No. 2 
Gravity, °API 14 9.5 
Specific Gravity 972 1.004 
Color Straw Straw to 
Brown 
Flash Point, °F 250 280 
Mixed Aniline Cloud 
Point, °F 83 7b 
Distillation, °F 
Initial Boiling Point 470 520 
Final Boiling Point 580 640 


Summary 
MULSIFIED insecticide sprays 
containing aromatic petroleum 

solvents can be used for spraying 
crops without causing injury to the 
plants, providing the proper degree 
of emulsification is maintained. To 
determine if an emulsion is of satis- 
factory quality, a simple procedure 


‘is described in which the physical 


appearance of the film laid down by 
an emulsion is observed and classified. 
As another means of evaluating an 


DAVIES will 
FORMULATE 
and PACKAGE 
Your LIQUID and 
WATER SOLUBLE 
FERTILIZERS 


in units of 1 pound or 
more .. . in YOUR 
OWN Trade Marked 
containers 
Features of 
Davies Service: 
1. Modern Plant — Ex- 
tensive Facilities 
2. Prime Source of Raw 
Materials 
3. Technical Know-how 
. Low Cost 
. Complete Packaging 
under Your Own 
Label 
. Eliminates Manufac- 
turing Investment 
for Customer 
e@ 


Blend in the finest of 


TRACE 
ELEMENTS 


In Your Fertilizer With 


NUTRAMIN 


a completely soluble blend 
of Manganese, Iron, Cop- 
per, Zinc, Magnesium, Bor- 
on and Molybdenum in 
scientifically controlled 
proportion 


Davies Nitrate Co. 


INCORPORATED 
@ [18 LIBERTY STREET NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
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As Eolnosiedaens ioneers and recognized authorities’in the 
correct use of Oy LAE allethrin and their most’effective 
synergists, MGK 264 and piperonyl butoxide, we‘offer stand- 
ardized concentrates, extracts;>dusts of guaranteed uniformity. 

If your aerosols, sprays, or dusts include the use of the 
powerful, safe and spectacular knockdown agents, pyrethru 
and allethrin, send your inquiry today. All requests 
information ‘answered by qualified authorities. Write. 
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1711 S.E. Fifth Street * Minneapolis, Minnesota - 


re FERTILIZER, Koppers offers a good commer- 
cial grade of ammonium sulphate. It comes in 
crystals that are Jow in moisture and free-acid 
content. 


ALUMINUM 
MEASURING 
TANKS 


@ Measuring Tanks in Alu- 
minum or Stainless Steel car- 
ried in stock, or can be built 
any size to your specifica- 
tions. 


Fine for Fertilizer 


There’s another reason why Koppers Ammonium 
Sulphate is fine for fertilizer. It is high in nitrogen 
content; in fact, the nitrogen content is guaranteed 
to be not less than 20.5%. 


Shipment 


From St. Paul, Minn. and Kearny, N. J., Koppers 
Ammonium Sulphate is shipped in 100 lb. and 200 
1b. bags—also in box cars and trucks. From Granite 
City, Ill. and Midland, Pa., it is shipped only in box 
cars and trucks. 


Dependable Source 


We invite your inquiries for 
storage tanks to handle am- 
monia and nitrogen solu- 
tions, anhydrous ammonia— 
complete with fittings —in 
aluminum, stainless or car- 
bon steel, monel or other 
alloys. Established 1854. 


Write for Tank Talks. 


Koppers is a dependable source of supply for am- 
monium sulphate. Get in touch with us concerning 
your requirements. Koppers Company, Inc., Tar 
Products Division, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. — 
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emulsion, a test involving green- 
house-grown potted plants, is describ- 

Photomicrographs of satisfactory 
and unsatisfactory emulsions are in- 
cluded, as well as photographs show- 
ing the effect of these emulsions on 
the foliage of bean plants. Adequate- 
ly emulsified oils show a uniform dis- 
persion of the oil, lay down a thin, 
continuous film of oil when dried, 
and have no adverse effect on the 
leaves or growth of the plant. As 
coarser emulsions are used, progres- 
sively greater damage to the crops 
can be expected. ** 


WASHINGTON REPORT 


(From Page 77) 


farmer is going to mix and apply a 

chemical, and that in the heat of 

the day with the perspiration running 

down his nose, there is only so much 

of the fine print that he will absorb. 
PS Ce er tee 

Over 1,080 radio stations have 
requested the Feurteenth Farm Radio 
News Service series issued by Louis 
Wilson, Director of Information, Na- 
tional Plant Food Institute. This ser- 
ies, which has been enjoying increas- 
ing popularity, provides an opportun- 
ity for outstanding authorities in the 
agricultural field to personally voice 
their sentiments and recommenda- 
tions to what is probably the largest 
radio farm audience in existence to- 
day. 

The four agricultural leaders 
whose special farm reports make up 
this latest release are: 

True D. Morse, Under Secretary 
of Agriculture, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture — “The Soil Bank 
and Soil Fertility.” 

Dr. H. B. James, President, 
American Farm Economic Associ- 
ation, and Head, Department of 
Agricultural Economics, North 
Carolina State College, — “ Dollars 
and Sense of Soil Fertility.” 

Dr. Irvin Stewart, President. 
American Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and State Univer- 
sities, and President, West Vir- 
ginia University — “Land-Grant 
College Research Pays Off.” 
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Dr. Karl S. Quisenberry, Direc- 
tor, Crops Research, Agricultural 
Research Service, USDA,—“Better 
Crops for Less Money.” 

* * * * * 

Agriculture’s five star mystery of . 

the moment is — “What happened 
to the melon fly’s mate?.” As of this 
writing a single melon fly was trap- 
ped on the campus of UCLA in Cali- 
fornia. Since then more than 2,500 
traps have been set. The result—no 
more flies have been found. The melon 
fly, which causes havoc to a wide 
range of fruits in the melon class, 
is Closely related to the Mediterranean 
fruit fly and the Oriental fruit fly, 
both found in Hawaii. The United 
States has been considered free of the 
melon fly. 
Authorities believe the fly may 
have come in with one of the ex- 
change students or exchanges of tech- 
nical men betwen UCLA and the 


i a 


. University of Hawaii. Checks have 


been made and apparently ail bag- 
gage and so forth was properly fumi- 
gated. But it’s entirely possible that 
this one fly squeaked through. 
According to Dr. W. L. Pop- 
ham,. Director, Crops Regulatory 
Programs, Agricultural Research Ser- 
vice, U. §. Department of Agricul- 
ture, this catch emphasizes the im- 
portance of maintaining constant 


surveillance against the introduction © 


of insect pests. Spotting an outbreak 
early and treating it immediately can 
save millions of dollars later on. 

As soon as this fly was spotted, 
the entire area was sprayed with 
malathion. It may be that for once 
we were lucky and spotted the out- 
break immediately and wiped out the 
fly’s mate. 


“We're on the better side of the 
problem,” says Dr. W. L. Popham, 


Handbook of 
Agricultural Pest Control 


RB S. F. Bailey 
7 1. M. Smith 


192 Pages 
$3.25 in U.S.A.; $3.75 elsewhere 


CONTENTS 


The Commercial Agricultural Chemicals 


Physical and Chemical Properties 
Compatibility 

Containers 

Fumigants and Fumigation 
Toxicology and Residues 

Spray Oils and their Properties 
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Rates of Delivery of Spray Machines 


Rates of Application for Sprays 
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Hazards 
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Send Check with Order 


TEAR OFF AND MAIL 


INDUSTRY PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
P. O. Box 31 
Caldwell, N. J. 


Enclosed is our check for $3.25 (Foreign and Canada $3.75) covering a 


copy of HANDBOOK of AGRICULTURAL PEST CONTROL. 


It is understood that 


we may return the book within ten days for a full refund. 


Company 


Address 
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to sell RURAL MISSOURI / 


PUBLISHED BY CAPPER PUBLICATIONS —LARGEST AGRICULTURAL PRESS IN THE WORLD i 


Sales Offices: New York, Cleveland, Chicago, Topeka, Los Angeles and San Francisco 


OLDBURY 


1896 


Quality Wr Unif ormity caus INSECTICIDE GRADE PYROPHYLLITE 
Technical service 


sODIUM CHLORATE 


the ideal diluent and extender 
for AGRICULTURAL INSECTICIDES 


Dusts compounded with Glendon’s Insecti- 
cide Grade Pyrophyllite will not absorb mois- 
ture, nor will the carrier separate from the 
active ingredients during storage. It holds 
well on plant leaves even during rain, and 
when dusted from the air, settles rapidly, 


! s . . . . . 
when you specify minimizing drift. 
pH 6 to 7 Wt.—30 Ibs. per cu. ft. 
B C 92 to 95% will pass Aver. particle size 
DB a 325 mesh screen below 5 microns 
ELECTRO-CHEMICAL COMPANY Non-alkaline and chemically inert 
Executive Offices: NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 
Sales Office: 19 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. GLENDON PYROPHYLLITE COMPANY 
Plants: NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. COLUMBUS, MISS. Somber 241A: Pica’ ana ine 


Greensboro, N. C. Glendon, N. C. 


Practical help in cutting fruit crop losses 


L HIS authoritative volume guides you in fruit crops of the temperate zone. All types 
diagnosing and controlling all the major of disease are covered—parasitic, non-parasi- 
fruit crop diseases. It fully explains modern tic, and virus. With the help of this book you 
advances in plant pathology, and helps you can gain a practical working knowledge of 
apply them efficiently in treating diseases of crop disorders—obtain bigger yields of high- 
pome fruits, stone fruits, brambles, and other quality fruit that mean greater profits for you. © provides more than 100 


illustrations to help you 
identify each disease in 
all its stages 
® gives better understand- 
ing of the newer viruses 
© demonstrates practical 
application of results of 


DISEASES OF FRUIT CROPS 


By H. W. ANDERSON 
Professor of Plant Pathology 
University of Illinois 
501 pages, 6 x 9, 126 illustrations, $8.50 


The book helps you quickly find the impor- disease is discussed in clear, logical order, in- modern research in plant 
tant facts and get a practical working knowl- cluding history of past investigations, geogra- pathology 

edge of diseases by presenting them in the phic distribution, symptoms, causal organism, ® includes information on 
order of the crops on which they occur. Each host crops, disease cycle, and contro] measures. physiological disturb- 


ances caused by non- 
parasitic factors 
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in commenting on the status of the 
Mediterranean fruit fly campaign in 
Florida. The acreage under treat- 
ment which once reached 615,000 
acres is now down to 250,000 acres. 


“We're entering the mop-up 
stage,” Dr. Popham continues, “al- 
though some of us are a little appre- 
hensive about when we'll catch the 
last bug.” 


The Florida drought which had 
devastating effect on some of the agri- 
cultural interests, actually helped the 
control program inasmuch as the 
pesticides remained effective over a 
long period of time. It’s been raining 
quite a bit in Florida recently, how- 
ever, and this is hampering the con- 
trol program currently to some extent. 
Soil treatments are being limited to 
trees of known infestation. kK* 


GRANULE FORMATION 


(From Page 35) 


prove the rolling characteristics, with 
resulting improvement in range size 
of the granules. Tests with large 
particle size potash salt and super- 
phosphate containing particles up to 
2 mm size confirmed this observa- 
tion. 


It is essential that good rolling 
characteristics be obtained immedi- 
ately after the addition of water. 
Raw materials having particles less 
‘than 1 mm size tend to slump at 
this stage rather than roll. Slumping 
prevents good agglomeration and re- 
duces the efficiency of producing 
granules within the desirable range 
of 1.5 to 4 mm size. 

f. Adding recirculated fines to raw 
materials: 


It is common practice to return 
fines to the mix with fresh raw ma- 


or 


— 


terials. This alters the size grading 
of the final mixture. The fines in- 
fluence granulation in two ways: they 
reduce slightly the net amount of 
water required for granulation and 
they provide coarser particles to the 
raw feed which promotes better roll- 
ing in the granulator. Plant difficul- 
ties with fines were traced to varia- 
tions in fines, that is, ratios of raw 
materials. To avoid the problems 
associated with recycling fines it was 
found necessary to mix these fines 
thoroughly with the raw materials 
and then control artificially the rate 
of addition to the raw materials so 
as to maintain a constant ratio. 

g. Effect of sprays versus jets for 

addition of water: 

In a few tests it seemed that 
using an open water jet in place of 
sprays improved the granulation. 
Further tests were made in the ex- 
perimental unit to check on these 
observations. It was then found that 
the jet water increased the amount 
of oversize granules. Investigation in 
full-scale units confirmed this: where 
jets had proved superior to sprays, 
the spray had been placed too far 
from the rolling bed of material. This 
caused the spray mist to spread to 
the uncovered surface of the granu- 
lator shell. The rolling material tend- 
ed to stick to the wetted shell surface 
and eventually it broke away in large 
lumps which formed oversize. By 
placing the sprays close to the rolling 
material, the spread of the spray mist 
to the shell surface was prevented, 
giving superior results over the open 
jet. 

When the spray plays on the 
material which is cascading as it 
should, the water has a better chance 
to penetrate -and distribute itself 
throughout the falling curtain of 
material. (See Fig. 3, Spray 2.) %qy%& 


Results of 1955 


FUNGICIDE TESTS 


1955 FUNGICIDE TESTS 


The complete results of 
1955 fungicide tests, listing 
response of various crops to 
commercial and experi- 
mental fungicides are con- 
tained in a 20-page, bound 
booklet. 


The publication of these 
results is under the sponsor- 
ship of the American Phyto- 
pathological Society. It is a 
continuation of the publica- 
tion of results formerly pro- 
vided through a supplement 
of the Plant Disease Epi- 
demics and_ Identification 


Section, USDA. 


Price: $1.00 


Postpaid if check accompanies order — 
postage and handling charges added 
where orders must be billed. 


Send your check with order to: 


Department of Plant Pathology 


Dr. A. G. Newhall 
College of Agriculture 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 
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“un UT 


MODERN UNION. 
ebul : | 

REBUILT Machiner yoy 

MACHINERY Established 1912\yea.7 


Specially Priced For Quick Sale 


Mikro 3TH, 3W, 2TH, 1SH, IF Pulverizers. 
Baker Perkins 50 gal. Stainless Steel Double Arm 
Jacketed Mixers. 


J. H. Day Dry Powder Mixers, 50 to 10,000 lbs. cap. 

Day 450 gal. and 650 gal. Steam Jacketed Jumbo Mixers. 
Resin LC and Capem 1 and 4 Head Automatic Cappers. 
Burt 611 AUB, Knapp NA4 and D Wraparound Labelers. 


Day, Robinson, Rotex, Tyler Hum-mer, Raymond, Great 
Western and Gayco Sifters. 


Transwrap Model B Auger Filler. 

Triangle Model Ul Auger Powder Filler. 

Stokes and Smith Gl, G6, HG88 Duplex Auger Fillers. 
Pony, Ermold, World Semi and Fully Auto. Labelers. 
Standard Knapp 429 Automatic Carton Sealer. 
Package Machinery FA, FAQ, FA2 Auto. Wrappers. 
Hayssen, Scandia, Miller, Campbell, Oliver Wrappers. 


Tremendous Stock of—Mixers, Labelers, Dryers, 
Fillers, Sifters, Grinders, Cappers, Pulverizers, 
Packaging and Carton Sealing Machines. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES 


RODUCER 
ROCESSOR 


INSECTICIDE DUST 


KENNEDY MINERALS, CO., INC. 


2550 East Olympic Blvd. 
Los Angeles 23, California 


Write, Wire, Phone Colleet for Detaile and Prices 
UNION STANDARD EQUIPMENT CO. 
318-322 Lafayette St. New York 12, N. Y. 
SiMUUUVHAUTLUEATEASOOUTE LUAU 


MM 


“num LABORATORY 


Lancaster, Allwine & Rommel 


FOUNDATION : 
Registered Patent Attorneys F 


Suite 428, Biological evaluation of insecticides 
815—15th STREET, N. W. Screening of compounds for insecticidal, 
Washington 5,D.C. ae aia and pactericidal proper- 
Bioassay of insecticide residues on crops 
Chemical determination of insecticides 
we 
ot 


Pharmacology including warm-blooded 
toxicity studies 
Warfarin assays—physico-chemical and 


; biological 
Patent Practice before U.S. Patent Other bislecical=chenieel 
Office. Validity and Infringe- a and microbiological services 


PROJECT RESEARCH AND CONSULTATION 
Write for Price Schedule 


Booklet and form “Evidence of W IS C 0 N S i N A Ll U M N / 
Conception” forwarded upon request. R E S$ E AR C H F 0 U N D AT | 0 N 


P.O. Box 2217-B ® Madison 1, Wisconsin 


ment Investigations and Opinions. ° 
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ADVERTISING 


Rates for classified advertisments are ten cents 
per word, $2.00 minimum, except those of in- 
dividuals seeking employment, where the rate is 
five cents per word, $1.00 minimum. Check 
must accompany all classified advertisments. Ad- 
dress all replies to Classified Advertisements 
with Box Number care of AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS, P.O. Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. 
Closing date: 10th of preceding month. 


Situations Wanted: 


AGRICULTURIST — M.S. degree. 
Formulated and field tested pesticides. 
Chemical, agronomy, and entomology 
background. Prefers technical serv- 


ice or sales development. Address Box. 


138, c/o Agricultural Chemicals. 


NAC REPORTS 


(Continued from Page 122) 


ones they solve. Improved equipment, 
techniques, and removal of the volatil- 
ity of the pesticides have made these 
problems obsolete, he declared, but 
these advancements haven't been 


widely publicized among the highway 


builders. 


“There is a real need for the 
development of schedules and prac- 
tices . . . as well as development of 
programs to guide public, research 
organizations, etc.,” observed Dr. 
Eddy, who described how his sub- 
committee is using the extension ser- 
vice, state colleges and experiment 
stations, to spread information about 
the possibilities of the chemical con- 
trol of pesticides along highways. 


Mr. W. C. Greene described the 
problems peculiar to Connecticut, 
plus other problems of general inter- 
est to all states contemplating chemi- 
cal control of highway pests. “Since 
inception of chemical control in our 
state,” Mr. Greene said, “there have 
been 90% less accidents among main- 


OCTOBER, 1956 


Help Wanted: 


“Expanding agricultural chemical 
company has opening for experienced 
entomologist interested in product de- 
velopment and technical sales. Oppor- 
tunities for advancement. Salary open. 
Send record of experience and educa- 
tion to Box 139, c/o Agricultural 
Chemicals.” 


FOR SALE: Fertilizer Plant for sale 
or lease in Ohio. Write Karr & Co., 
Realtors, 923 East Broad St., Colum- 
bus 5, Ohio. 


tenance help. The 2000 miles of 
guide rails along highways in Con- 
necticut had made it extremely haz- 
ardous and difficult to control weeds, 
until this present chemical program 
was instituted.” 

A particular problem facing 
New England States, Mr. Greene 
pointed out, was preservation of 
shade trees and shrubs which enhance 
real estate and have aesthetic values. 
For this reason, he said, 46% of the 
total chemicals used by Connecticut 
fall into the category of insecticides 
and fungicides, and 54% into the 
category of herbicides. 


Mr. Greene held out high hope 
for the use of growth inhibitors and 
growth regulators which would con- 
trol the height to which grass will 
grow. “It is our contention that with 
the development of these chemicals 
that are now progressing through 
research, we will be using them very 
extensively in the future,” he said. 


In the question and answer per- 
iod after the four principal addresses, 
Mr. McMahon was asked about: dam- 
age suits brought by property owners 
who may have suffered crop damage 
from herbicides. “I would say that 
such damage payments do not exceed 


+ 
one cent per mile of any spraying 
cperation,” he declared, “and in near- 
ly every case it was a result of some- 
thing (like a line of roses) that either 
shouldn’t have been there, or were 
completely hidden by covering foli- 
age. In practically every case, the 
property owner gave every indication 
of appreciating and understanding 
our problems.” 


Two other reports presented at 
the meeting are reported in full else- 
where in this issue: Dr. E. F. Knip- 
ling’s address on “Entomology Re- 
search in the USDA” appears on 
page 52; and Jack Vernon’s “Pesticide 
Industry Outlook” appears on page 
50, 

Three new members were elect- 
ed to the Association’s Board of Di- 
rectors. They are: Arthur W. Mohr, 
California Spray- Chemical Gorp., 
Richmond, Calif.; George R. Vila, 
Naugatuck Chemical Division of W.S. 
Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn.; and 
T. L, Wilkerson, American €yana- 
mid Co., New York, N. Y. 


Two members who retired from 
the Board of Directors were: Paul 
Mayfield, Hercules Powder Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., and August Petrus, 
Cotton States Chemieal Co., West 
Monroe, La.k* 


New-Type Dusting Device 

Agricola, Ltd., London, England, 
announced recently a method of elec 
trostatic crop-dusting, which it claims 
will be four to ten times more effec- 
tive than conventional methods. The 
device is incorporated in the “Agri- 
cola Electro-duster.” 


According to The Journal of 
Commerce,’ the dust passes through 
a probe charged with a high positive 
potential, in such a way that each 
dust particle is given a positive charge 
of ions. When the particles approach 
the surface of the plant, an equal 
or opposite charge is induced behind 
the plant, drawing the dust to it. As 
the object being sprayed now has a 
negative charge, the dust is held to 
the surface. And since like forces 
repel, the particles are evenly distri- 


buted. 
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Mark of Integrity 


...In reporting circulation facts 


We display the Audit Bureau of Circulations* symbol 
with pride! It’s our mark of circulation integrity! 
The seasoned marketing man finds trustworthy 
data vital in his work of advertising media evalua- 
tion. And reliable nel paid circulation figures are 
among the most valuable facts he uses in selecting 
printed media for his advertising campaigns. 

Once every advertiser guessed about circulation 
accuracy and gambled on advertising results; today 
he need not question the wealth of data in any A.B.C. 
audit report, for it contains only verified answers to 
his most searching circulation queries. 


* * * 


*The Audit Bureau of Circulations, founded in 1914, is a 
cooperative, nonprofit association of the leading buyers 
and sellers of advertising space. A.B.C. sets standards 
for net paid circulation, audits and reports circulation 
facts. To be sure of what your print media dollar 
buys—look for the A.B.C. symbol. 
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When a media director or advertiser asks us, 
‘How. much paid circulation? What do your readers 
pay? Where does your circulation go? How do you 
get circulation—your audience for my advertising?”’, 
we need only show him our latest A.B.C. audit 
report. There he finds factual answers that annually 
pass the test of a trained A.B.C. circulation auditor’s 
scrutiny. 

And any buyer of space can decide for himself, 
with confidence, the value of our circulation audience. 
Our A.B.C. membership means circulation reported. 
in accordance with recognized, impartial standards, 
established by buyers and sellers of space working 
together in A.B.C. 

Publishers who meet the Bureau’s high standards 
know the A.B.C. symbol as a mark of circulation 
integrity. The value-wise advertiser, too, has learned 
that the A.B.C. symbol is his dependable guide to the 
audited facts about net paid circulation that protect 
his advertising investments. 
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HOSE in charge of planning the pro- 

gram for the 23rd annual meeting 
of the NACA last month at Spring Lake, 
N. J., can chalk up a ten-strike, for not 
only was registration heavy for the meet- 
ing itself, but attendance at the meeting 
sessions was the biggest in years. The 
panel on what influences the. farmer's de- 


cision in his purchase of agricultural chem- 
icals was the best attended single session 
we remember at an NAC convention. And 
the fact that such a high percentage of 
the audience stayed right through to the 
conclusion, were still in the hall at 12:30, 
and not on their way to the golf course 
or the beach, is a great credit to Monty 


Keen That Sales Cure 
Headed pa! 


HE way to get sales moving in the right direction is to 
keep beating the bushes in season and out,—turning 
up new prospects to replace the old and worn out ones. 


And what better way of locating some potential new 
accounts in the pesticide and fertilizer field than by a reg- 
ular program of advertising in the industry's leading pub- 


lication. 
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New Jersey 


Budd, advertising manager for Hercules 
Powder, who arranged a very interesting 
program. 

x * * 


Convention attendance would have 
been bigger if some of the long-time ‘ reg- 
ulars” had found it possible to be on 
hand. “‘Grub’’ Leonard missed his first 
convention in history, and only because 
the doctors had him in bed cutting out his 
appendix. Paul Mayfield, another past 
president, was also among those missing 
and missed. Paul had a valid excuse too. 
His second daughter was being married 
the day after the convention closed, 


* * * 


Four wedding anniversaries were 
celebrated on September 6th, night of 
the annual dinner. Dr. & Mrs. Decker 
and Dr. & Mrs. Shepard were on hand 
to celebrate their joint anniversary to- 
gether, the 34th for the Deckers and the 
32nd for the Shepards. Newt Hall, who 
arrived late, named the date as his 25th 
anniversary, while Irv Bales owned up 
to twenty. 

* * * 


The board presented a very handsome 
sterling silver tray to retiring president 
Bill Allen. Facsimile signatures of all the 
board members will make this a permanent 
memento for Bill—of the two years he 
spent as president of NACA. 

* asics 


The spring session of NACA,—next 
March—is to be held in San Francisco. 
We return to the Fairmount Hotel again, 
scene of an excellent meeting back in 


L952; 
* * * 


Our faces were at least mildly red 
when we learned that president Eisen- 
hower had change the complexion of 
one of the articles in our September 
issue (Congress Approves Program for 
Hyacinth Extermination) by deciding af- 
ter we had gone to press not to sign 
HR 12080, the Public Works Omnibus © 
Authorization Bill. 

* ere 

Thousands of embryo entomologists 
are being trained all over the country, as, 
hobby stores report a rush for butterfly 
nets. Kids from two to ten have been 
pursuing butterflies all over the map this 
past summer, at least around the New 
York-New Jersey area, with a good sized 
corporal’s guard active in and around the 
AC suburban offices. It’s a regular science 
project, as we get the story, which is ap- 
parently gaining in popularity. And much 
better occupied the net handlers are, we 
opine, than in chopping up one another 
with switch blade knives or drowning cats. 


* * * 


The City of Milwaukee seems to have’ 
no end of trouble in defending its trade- 
mark rights to ‘‘Milorganite’’»*fertilizer. 
The latest concern. to: incur'the wrath of * 
the City of Milwaukee for alleged in- 
fringement is Orchard Supply Building 
Co., San Jose, Calif., who has been mar- 


’ keting a product under the name “Soil 


Organite.” 
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New 60% Coarse Granular 
Sulphate of Potash 
Hi-Grade Chemical Muriate 


Quality materials mean a finished quality product 
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Midwestern Sales Office . . . First National Bank Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 
Southern Sales Office . . . Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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FOR CONTROL OF MORE COTTON INSECTS THAN ANY OTHER INSECTICIDE. 
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